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ELASTIC A/F 


UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or give you a 
new garment if any seam breaks. 


‘‘Hanes’’ will exceed 
your expectations! 


You buy the greatest winter underwear 
value at the price in America when you put 
your money into Hanes! You can’t get greater 
warmth or better workmanship or more com- 
fort or more actual wear than every Hanes 
garment surely will supply ! 


Hanes Underwear—from long-staple raw 
cotton to the perfected Hanes garment—is 
made in the Hanes Plant! When the Hanes 
label is finally sewed on Hanes Underwear we 
know the garment is worthy the name it bears 
and will exceed guarantee requirements. 


Hanes is made in winter weight Union 
Suits and Shirts and Drawers. Illustrated on 
this page is the staunchest, most comfortable, 
wear-resisting union suit ever sold at the price. 


Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable 
and dependable features—unbreakable seams ; 
reinforced, non-stretching buttonholes that 
last the life of the garment; elastic tailored 
collarette that cannot gap; shape holding elas- 
tic shoulders; elastic knit wrists and ankles; 
pearl buttons sewed on to stay. And, a closed 
crotch that stays closed! 


Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the same 
desirable quality; perfect workmanship and 
features. Drawers have the durable, snug- 
fitting 3-button sateen waistband. 


° ° 

Union Suits for Boys 
in quality of material, cosy warmth and workman- 
ship are unsurpassed atthe price! Reinforced at all 
buttonhole and strain points. In fact they duplicate 
Hanes Union Suits for men, with added fleeci 
ness. Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two 
to ‘our year sizes have the drop seat. 

If your dealer cannot supply “Hanes” 
write us direct. 


P.H. Hanes Knitting Co. , Winston-Salem, N.C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 







WARNING TO THE 
TRADE—Any garment offered 
as Hanes is a substitute unless 


it bears the ‘‘Hanes’’ label, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PSYCHIC WIZARD, 


VALON,~ whose 

were wont to eulogize as 

“the world’s greatest adept 

in psychic magic,” reached out 
his arms and fixed his flashing, coal- 
black eyes on Charmian Everleigh’s 
face, 

“Tt is night,” he said. “The shadows 
are falling. It is growing darker and 
darker. You are feeling a pleasant lan- 
guor, and you yearn for sleep. Faint 
as a whisper, the wind is rising, gently 
stirring the drooping leaves. An over- 
whelming drowsiness is stealing upon 
you. You close your eyes. In the dis- 
tance is heard the murmuring of the 
water, soft and low as a lullaby. You 


admirers 


lean back and relax completely. Dream- 
land is calling you. You seem to be 
floating away on clouds light and soft 
as gossamer. You are asleep.” 

He spoke with a slight accent that 
seemed to belong to no particular lan- 
guage, but impressed his hearers as a 
medley of the softest, most limpid, and 
most expressive sounds of several 
tongues. His tones, at first clear and 
distinct, fell to a low murmur as he 
approached the end of the declamation, 
and the final words were scarcely audi- 
ble. : 

The little group gathered about the 
hypnotist and his subject watched the 
scene breathlessly. They saw the mock- 
ing, half-skeptical smile fade from 
Charmian Everleigh’s lips as Avalon’s 
hypnotic gaze and narcotic accents grad- 
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ually acquired control of her senses. 
They saw her long-lashed lids flutter 
and close as, swayed by the soothing in- 
cantation, she relaxed in the armchair. 
She seemed asleep even before Avalon’s 
final whispers died away. 

The hypnotist dropped his arms, drew 
a long breath,-and turned toward the 
spectators. A faint smile, giving a hint 
of strong, glisteningly white teeth, hov- 
ered about his lips. They wer? crassly- 
minded people who asserted that Ava- 
lon’s accent, as well as his euphonious 
name, his long, rumpled and studiously 
neglected hair, his inimitable gestures 
and elegancy of manners, was a price- 
less asset, and that the hypnotist culti- 
vated it as assiduously as a concert 
singer does his voice. 

But if Avalon’s instincts were avari- 
cious, he betrayed no sign of the fact 
as, bowing to the hostess, he stepped 
aside to let the spectators satisfy them- 
selves that Miss Everleigh’s slumber 
was real and profound. 

“Your niece is a difficult subject, Mrs. 
Everleigh,” he remarked, running his 
long, white fingers through his manelike 
hair. “She was inclined to resist at 
first, and she appeared a trifle skeptical. 
However, I gained control over her 
without much difficulty.” 

“T should say you did,” declared Pey- 
ton Everleigh with loud emphasis. He 
was a short man, inclined to stoutness, 
with a round, rubicund face and piggy 
eyes that showed no trace of imagina- 
tion. “Why, I felt sleepy as the deuce 
myself when you reeled off that spiel 
about the shadows, the wind, and 
dreamland. It was great stuff. Wasn’t 
at, Pate’ 

Patricia Everleigh, his exquisite and 
youthful wife, looked annoyed. Mrs. 





Everleigh always looked annoyed when 
her husband debased the noble name of 
Patricia with such a diminutive as Pat. 

“It was quite remarkable,” she mur- 
mured, rebuking her husband with a 
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sidelong glance. Peyton Everleigh had 
several clumsy habits of which, after 
four years of unromantic matrimonial 
alliance, she had not yet succeeded in 
breaking him, 

Her large, vivacious and rather friv- 
olous eyes brightened, however, as she 
perceived that her pleasure-sated guests 
appeared to have found something of 
interest in Avalon’s wizardry. She had 
racked her brains in search of a novel 
feature for her house party, for her 
friends belonged to the sophisticated 
type that is not easily amused, and Mrs, 
Everleigh was discriminating to a fault 
where her social affairs were concerned. 
She had deliberated long and carefully 
before deciding to engage Avalon for 
an evening’s entertainment at Wild- 
nook, reflecting that what his perform- 
ances lacked in novelty was amply made 
up by his magnetic personality and skill- 
fully press-agented name. 

“Tt was an inspiration,” she mur- 
mured to herself, adding aloud, with a 
glance at the hypnotist: “Your science 
is truly wonderful. How do you ex- 
plain it?” 

Avalon gave a melodious, deprecating 
laugh. “I don’t attempt to explain it, 
my dear Mrs. Everleigh. The hypnotic 
power is one of the mysteries of life. 
It was good of your niece to offer her- 
self as a subject.” 

“Charmian is daring and impulsive- 
ness personified,” remarked Mrs. Ever- 
leigh, gazing abstractedly at the long 
and gracefully slender lines of the re- 
cumbent figure in the chair. “She is 
quite reckless at times.” 

“T can readily believe it.’ Avalon’s 
lips parted into one of the faint, elusive 
smiles that some women had declared 
to be quite irresistible. “What you have 
seen so far is very simple arid common- 
place. Putting a person to sleep in- 
volves no extraordinary hypnotic feat, 
especially when you consider that fully 
ninety per cent of persons are suscep- 
tible to that sort of influence. I could 








you demonstrations, however, 


give 
which would fairly astound you.” 


“For instance?’ questioned Mrs, 
Everleigh eagerly. 

“I could take any one of your charm- 
ing guests and make him or her execute 
the most marvelous gymnastic perform- 
ances. I can induce a hypnotic state 
in which the subject will reveal his in- 
nermost secrets. I have repeatedly 
proven to my own satisfaction that bad 
habits may be eradicated by hypnotic 
sug sestion. Conversely, I can instill 
criminal impulses in the mind of a sub- 
ject and induce him to commit unlaw- 
ful acts.” 

“How deliciously interesting!” gush- 
ingly cried Mrs. Everleigh. “Do show 
us how it is done, professor. There is 
my husband. He is a dear, of course, 
but so dreadfully staid and conventional 
and discreet! It would be an immense 
relief to see him do something scandal- 
ous, just to show he is human. Do take 
him in hand, professor, and make him 
kiss one of the fascinating young ladies 
—Miss Burdette, for instance.” 

Everleigh, who had drawn near his 
wife, chortled merrily at the suggestion. 

Avalon chuckled softly. “It would 
be amusing, no doubt, but scarcely fair 
to Mr. Everleigh. You see, it is impos- 
sible to induce a hypnotic subject to 
commit acts that are foreign to his na- 
ture. If Mr. Everleigh, under hypnotic 
influence, should kiss one of the fair 
young ladies among us, the inference 
would be that he has a weakness for the 
fair sex.” 

“f don’t have to be hypnotized to 
kiss my wife, anyhow,” declared Ever- 
leigh with heavy humor, making a play- 
ful motion which his wife firmly re- 
pelled. 

Mrs, Everleigh’s eyes twinkled wag- 
gishly. “Tell us, professor, is it pos- 
sible to make a person under hypnotic 
influence believe he is in love?” 

“It has been done. Many a happy 


bed 


romance has had its inception in hyp- 
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notic suggestion. For that matter, a 
hypnotic subject may be made to be- 
lieve almost anything—even that he is 
dead.” 

“Dead?” exclaimed Mrs. Everleigh 
so loudly that several of the guests 
turned and looked at her. “I have heard 
of such things, of course, but I never 
really believed in them. Aren’t you jok- 
ing, professor?” 

“By no means. I myself have put 
hypnotic subjects into a state so closely 
resembling death that only an expert 
could tell the difference. It is really 
no harder than to induce hypnotic sleep, 
except for the difficulty of finding sub- 
missive subjects.” 

“Marvelous!” gasped Mrs. Ever- 
leigh, “You must give us a demonstra- 
tion. Peyton,” turning a serio-comic 
face on her husband, “will you let the 
professor practice on you? I do want 
to experience the sensations of being 
a widow, if only for a few minutes.” 

“Nothing doing, Pat,” declared Ever- 
leigh firmly. “I'll do most anything to 
humor you, but I won’t die just to grat- 
ify a whim of yours. I should feel 
like a ghost ever after. Ask somebody 
else.” 

“Professor,” asked Mrs. Everleigh, 
an enraptured look in her lovely face, 
“will you do it if some one volunteers ?” 

Avalon, the elusive smile still linger- 
ing on. his lips, seemed to hesitate. 
“Tt is rather unusual,” he murmured. 
“T would not care to have it become 
known that I am conducting such ex- 
periments. I should have to insist on 
a pledge of secrecy from each one pres- 
ent.” . 

From the guests, who had listened to 
the latter part of the conversation, came 
assurances that the hypnotist could de- 
pend on their discretion, and all seemed 
eager to witness the experiment. 

“In that case I shall be happy to 
oblige you,” murmured Avalon, “But 
first we must wake Miss Everleigh.” 

In response to his command the 
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young woman slowly eyened her eyes, 
gazed about her bewilderedly for a few 
moments, then smiled as. recollection 
came to her. 

“Hope I didn’t talk in my sleep,” she 
said as, still a trifle drowsy, she rose 
from the chair. “I might have told such 
a lot of shocking secrets, you know.” 

“You needn’t worry, my dear,” Mrs. 
Everleigh assured her. “What do you 
think we have planned while you were 
asleep, Charmian ?” 

“Do tell.’ Charmian was all youth- 
ful curiosity. 

“There is going to be a sudden death 
in our midst,” declared her aunt in tones 
of mock gravity. “Avalon has con- 
sented to officiate as high priest at the 
ceremony. What we are looking for 
now is the lamb that’s to be led to 
slaughter.” 

Her gay, vividly sparkling eyes 
flashed over the group of faces. Some 
of them were shadowed, for the large 
drawing-room was dimly lighted by 
candles in pewter sticks, in conformity 
with the old English effect apparent 
throughout the house. For an instant 
Mrs. Everleigh’s eyes rested on the 
strong, healthily tanned features of a 
man of about thirty who stood leaning 
against one of the limestone mantel- 
pieces. His narrowing gaze met hers, 
as if he were trying to convey a tele- 
pathic message, and a faint frown of 
perlexity came into Mrs. Everleigh’s 
face. 

“What’s the matter with me?” asked 
Charmian Everleigh impulsively. “My 
forty winks of hypnotic sleep gave me 
a taste for more. I would just adore 
to have you all stand over me and re- 
mark how natural I look and how it’s 
too bad that the good always die 
young.” 

“Your goodness is universally ad- 
mitted, my dear,” observed Mrs. Ever- 
leigh, a faint hint of malice in the curl 
of her lips, “but twenty-three isn’t ex- 
actly young for a woman. Besides, you 


have already contributed your share to 
the entertainment. Does any one else 
volunteer ?” 

The man who had been leaning 
against the mantelpiece tossed away a 
half-consumed cigarette and came for- 
ward. He walked with the easy, swing- 
ing stride of one who has spent much 
time in the open. The metallically 
gleaming eyes and the rugged, deeply- 
bronzed face, terminating in a firm pro- 
montory of jaw, suggested a man of 
daring and impetuosity, one who laughs 
at perils and blasts his way through ob- 
stacles. 

“I am your man, professor,” he an- 
nounced. 

Mrs, Everleigh seemed suddenly con- 
fused. She alternately flushed and 
paled, and the delicately chisled oval 
of her face took on an expression of 
disquiet mingled with nervousness: She 
cast a swift, questioning glance at the 
man, but saw no response in his eyes. 

Then a laugh sounded—a _ hoarse, 
loud, unnatural laugh, at once bitter and 
mocking, amused and sardonic. All 
eyes turned toward Peyton Everleigh. 
His usually phlegmatic and good-na- 
tured face had undergone a startling 
change. The lips had twisted into a 
sneer, the small, rounded eyes blazed 
venomously, and the veins at his tem- 
ples stood out like livid, distended 
streaks. 

But his strange expression vanished 
almost as suddenly as it had come. As 
if realizing that he had made a spec- 
tacle of himself, Peyton bit his lips, 
forced a foolish grin to his mouth, mum- 
bled something under his breath, and 
slunk shamefacedly into a corner to 
light a cigar. Some of the guests ex- 
changed sly glances of amusement. 
Even Peyton Everleigh, they reflected, 
must have caught some of the rumors 
flitting around, though a husband usu- 
ally is the last to hear of such things. 
After all, they philosophized, what can 
a man expect when he marries a doll, 
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knowing that the doll is marrying him 
for his millions? 

Mrs. Everleigh steadied herself. 
“Are you really offering yourself for 
sacrifice, Mr. Starr?” she asked, speak- 
ing in rapid, nervous accents, as if anx- 
ious to gloss over a distressing scene. 

“Tf Avalon will promise to make it 
quick and painless,” declared Starr 
lightly. 

“T think I can promise you that.” 
The ‘hypnotist studied him intently. “I 
hope the idea of death is not repellant 
to you, Mr. Starr?” 

The other laughed easily. “I can’t 
recall that I ever gave the subject a 
thought. I’ve been too busy living to 
think of death.” 

“Splendid! You see, Mr. Starr, you 
are a strong-minded man, and it would 
be difficult for me to sway you against 
your natural instincts, If you are 
ready, we shall proceed. Will you take 
this chair?” 

Starr leaned back in the chair re- 
cently vacated by Charmian. With the 
air of a full-grown, robust man who 
consents to play for the amusement of 
others, he fell into a quiescent attitude, 
stretching out his legs, letting his arms 
droop along the sides of the chair, and 
squarely meeting the hypnotist’s mag- 
netic gaze. A faintly humorous smile 
played about his lips, and there was a 
whimsical gleam in his eyes. 

“Stary word fell 
tense from Avaion’s lips. 
if conducting some weird ceremonial, 
the hypnotist raised, his hands, palms 
down, until they were level with the 
subject’s face. , Straining in every inch 
of tissue, as if hurling the full force of 
his mental power against the other man, 
he began to speak in dulcet, insinuating 
accents that fell like metallic peals on 
the breathless stillness surrounding 
him, 

Everleigh, forgetting his 
stepped out of his corner and joined the 


low and 


Slowly, as 


The 


cigar, 


staring, neck-craning assemblage. A 
strange smile hovered about his lips, 
and from time to time he glanced fur- 
tively at his wife. Little by little, a 
subtly calculating expression crept into 
his face, giving it a character of sly- 
ness and cunning that seemed in odd 
contrast with his nature. 

Patricia Everleigh, tense-faced and 
wide-eyed, seemed to hear and see 
nothing but the scene being enacted be- 
tween Avalon and Starr. Now and 
then she drew a long, fluttering breath, 
and there was an occasional quiver at 
the corners of her lips. There was a 
hint of instinctive fear in her face, but 
there were also signs of bewilderment 
and perplexity, as if she stood in dread 
of something which she did not under- 
stand. 

In the background, with a_half- 
amused and half-puzzled expression, 
stood Charmian Everleigh. The hyp- 
notist’s slow and gradual conquest of 
his subject’s subconscious self seemed 
to interest her, but her face clouded 
with mystification whenever she raised 
her head and looked at her aunt. Her 
bewilderment seemed even more pro- 
found when she turned and glanced at 
Peyton Everleigh and noted the play 
of strange emotions in his face. 

At last the ritual was over. Avalon’s 
arms dropped limply to his sides. He 
heaved a sigh of physical and mental 
exhaustion, then drew out a handker- 
chief and mopped his forehead. With 
a sweep of his arm he stepped aside. 
The others crowded closer for a clearer 
view of the subject. A chorus of sub- 
dued exclamations filled the room. 

Starr’s features had congealed into a 
look of deathlike rigidity. The eyes 
were firmly closed, and there was some- 
thing about the set of the lips that 
seemed to tell that they would never 
again open. The flush of life seemed 
to have been drained from the face, 
now pallid and cold, and the lean and 
wiry figure lay as still as if neither 
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breath nor heartbeat stirring 
within, 

“This is almost uncanny,” whispered 
one of the spectators. “He looks as if 
he were dead.” 

Avalon smiled wearily. “Only 
asleep,” he corrected. “Yet the boun- 
dary line between death and sleep is so 
thin and shadowy that it is hard to tell 
where one begins and the other ends.” 
His dark eyes flashed dreamily. “What 
you see now, my friends, is one of the 
mysteries of existence. It proves how 
little we really know of life and death.” 

“Suppose you shouldn’t be able to 
wake him?” suggested a woman nerv- 
ously. 

“No danger of that. Absolutely 
none.” Avalon folded his arms and 
rocked gently on his heels. “It is not 
my first venture into this kind of ex- 
perimentation, you see.” 

“What if something should happen 
to you before you call him back to life 
—if you should drop dead, for in- 
stance?” asked a thick, hoarse voice in 
the background. 

The speaker was Everleigh, but he 
had no sooner spoken than he seemed 
to regret the utterance. As the others 
turned and stared at him, his flabby 
face creased into one of his foolish, vac- 
uous grins. With a clumsy movement 
he struck a match and rekindled the 
neglected cigar. 

Patricia Everleigh gasped and looked 
at her husband with an expression of 
stark terror. She opened her lips as 
if to speak, then seemed to change her 
mind, and a moment later she had mas- 
tered her emotion. 

Charmian, too, appeared to have been 
profoundly impressed by her uncle’s 
question. A look of alarm crossed her 
face and a shiver shook her slender fig- 
ure. 

Avalon, after a swift, suspicious 
glance at the host, laughed easily. 

“T don’t think we shall attempt to 
cross that bridge until we come to it,” 


were 


, 


“In the remote 


” 


he murmured coolly. 
event of my dropping dead 

“Pardon, sir.””’ A manservant stood 
bowing in the doorway. “There is a 
party in the hall who has a message 
which he insists on delivering to Pro- 
fessor Avalon in person.” 

“Message?” echoed the hypnotist, 
knitting his brows. “I didn’t think my 
presence here was known even to my 
friends. I don’t understand.” 

A moment of silence followed, then 
Mrs. Everleigh remarked: “An item 
in the social columns of last Sunday’s 
Star announced that you were to be 
here.” 

“Ah, to be sure! That explains. Will 
you send the man in, please? No, never 
mind. I will go out and see him. I 
don’t care to have any strangers witness 
this scene.” 

Murmuring an apology, Avalon 
stepped swiftly from the room. Sev- 
eral members of the group made as if 
to detain him, but the door had al- 
ready closed behind him. A troubled 
scowl on his face, Everleigh turned and 
gazed doubtfully at the door. 

“T don’t like the looks of this,” he 
muttered. “Why didn’t Avalon have 
the messenger brought in here? It 
would have been safer.” 

“Your nerves are on edge, Ever- 
leigh,” suggested one of the men guests. 
“Avalon naturally didn’t care to have 
a stranger see what kind of experiment 
he has been conducting. He’ll prob- 
ably be back in a moment.” 

“I’m not so sure,” mumbled Ever- 
leigh, fingering his heavy jowls with a 
perturbed air. His wife raised her head 
and gave him a frightened, almost ap- 
pealing glance. Turning a little, he met 
Charmian’s gaze, nervous and question- 
ing. Again he peered at the door. 

“He is taking a long time to receive 
that message,” he grumbled. “I’m go- 
ing out and see what’s happened.” 

A tense hush followed his departure. 
With unreasoning fear in her eyes, Mrs, 
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Everleigh glanced at the rigid form in 
the chair. Some one tried to break 
the tension with a jest, but it fell on 
unappreciative ears. After several min- 
utes the door opened and Everleigh, 
a cloud on his brow, reéntered the room. 

“Avalon is gone!” he announced 
tersely. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PISTOL SHOT. 


HE silence that followed seemed 
electric in its intensity. Twelve 
pairs of eyes turned in instinctive dread 
to the man in the chair. The face of 
Clifford Starr, globe-trotter, adven- 
turer, and breaker of hearts, appeared 
to have grown a shade grayer and a 
degree more rigid in the past ten min- 
utes. The awed glances of the spec- 
tators showed that their minds were 
dominated by a single fear. 

Then, again swayed by a common 
instinct, they looked at their host. 
Champing at the butt of his dead cigar, 
his hands buried deep in trousers pock- 
ets, Peyton Everleigh leaned weakly 
against an armchair, his bleary and wav- 
ering eyes dodging the questioning 
glances cast in his direction. One tre- 
mor after another crossed his sagging 
face. 

“I told the servants to search the 
grounds,” he mumbled shakily. 

The guests fidgeted, their faces wan 
and tense in the wavering light of the 
huge candles in the pewter sticks. A 
clock struck ten, and in the weird still- 
ness the warbling notes sounded sharp 
as pistol cracks. Out of the darkness on 
all sides of the house came the sounds 
of voices and hurrying steps. 

At last Mrs. Everleigh turned her 
eyes from Clifford Starr’s rigid face 
and looked at her husband. Her eyes 
were cold, her nostrils quivered con- 
temptuously, and there was brimming 
hate in the exquisite features, now hard 
and menacing. After a helpless, de- 


spairing look, Peyton Everleigh lowered 
his glance. 

Just then the door opened and the 
manservant reéntered the drawing- 
room, 

“Well, Tillson?” inquired Mrs. Ever- 
leigh sharply. 

“We have looked all over, madam,” 
reported the man, “but Professor Ava- 
lon is nowhere in sight.” 

She drew a quick breath, “Absurd!” 
she declared, stepping close to the serv- 
ant. ‘Avalon can’t have vanished. 
Tell me exactly what happened, Tillson. 
Where did the messenger come from, 
what did he look like, and what did he 
say?” 

A look of woe came into Tillson’s 
smoothly rounded face. “Sorry, ma- 
dam, but I can’t tell you much. The 
doorbell rang, and when I went to an- 
swer a man was standing there who said 
he had a message to deliver to Profes- 
sor Avalon in person. As you know, 
madam, the hall is dimly lighted and I 
couldn’t see his face clearly. I should 
say he was kind of youngish, though.” 

“How did he come? By motor or 
afoot?” 

Tillson wagged his head. “T couldn’t 
say, madam. I saw no sign of a motor. 
The fellow was breathing hard, as if he 
had been hurrying, and it seemed to me 
he was a bit excited, though I didn’t 
think anything of it at the time.” 

“Did he say whether the message he 
had to deliver was oral or written?” 

“He did not.” 

Mrs. Everleigh hesitated for a mo- 
ment. “You and Avalon left the room 
together after you had announced the 
messenger. What happened after 
that?” 

“T left Professor Avalon in the hall, 
madam, and went to the pantry. It oc- 
curred to me the message might be a 
confidential one and that I was not 
wanted. A few minutes later I went 
back to the hall, but neither Profes- 
sor Avalon nor the messenger was there. 
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A moment or two later Mr. Everleigh 
came out.” 

Patricia Everleigh regarded the serv- 
ant keenly. His moonlike face was the 
very embodiment of candor and honesty. 

“Telephone to Mountview at once,” 
she commanded, “and inquire whether 
any one answering Avalon’s description 
has been seen there.” 

Tillson bowed and went out. Mount- 
view, a small community on the rail- 
road, was the only town in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Wildnook. It was four 
or five miles away, with only a few iso- 
lated farmhouses and summer resi- 
dences intervening. 

“Do you suppose Avalon has been 
abducted, my dear?” inquired Everleigh 
nervously. 

His wife gave him a cold, searching 
glance. 

“We heard no noise,”’ Everleigh went 
on, quavering beneath her withering 
gaze. “It doesn’t seem likely Avalon 
would permit himself to be kidnaped 
without a struggle.” 

A faint, frigid smile curled Mrs. 
Everleigh’s lips. “It is futile to spec- 
ulate,” she declared. “It is significant 
that Avalon disappeared a few minutes 
after he had put Mr. Starr into a hyp- 
notic trance. The whole affair has the 
appearance of a plot. It looks to me as 
if Avalon walked into a trap.” 

“But how was it done?” 
Everleigh. 

lis wife shrugged disdainfully. “It 
could have been done in a number of 
ways. Perhaps the messenger thrust 
a pistol against Avalon’s chest and or- 
dered him to follow. Or perhaps 
Well, Tillson ?” she inquired as the serv- 
ant reappeared in the doorway. 

Tillson’s face bore a dazed, baffled 
look. “Every telephone in the hottse is 
dead,” he reported. “It looks as though 
the wires had been cut.” 

A medley of surprised murmurs and 
exclamations followed the announce- 
ment. For a moment Mrs. Everleigh 


persisted 
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seemed to share the others’ bewilder- 
ment, but after a little she was again 
mistress of herself. She shot her hus- 
band a rapierlike glance, then turned 
to the servant. 

“Tell Charles to get out the car at 
once,’ she ordered crisply. “Corco- 
ran’s is the nearest house, I believe. He 
is to drive there as quickly as possible 
and call Mountview by telephone. In- 
struct him that if nothing has been seen 
of Avalon he is to notify the local au- 
thorities.” 

“Ts it necessary, my dear?” protested 
Everleigh meekly, with a quick glance 
at the man in the chair. “If the police 
mix up in this affair, it will cause no 
end of talk. Avalon may return. Or 
it may be,” he added hopefully, “that 
Starr will come to without assistance.” 

For once Mrs. Everleigh seemed im- 
pressed by her husband’s argument. 

“Perhaps you are right, Peyton,” she 
murmured coldly. “We want no gos- 
sip if it can be avoided. Tillson, tell 
Charles not to mention what has hap- 
pened to any one, but merely to inquire 
whether Avalon has been seen. He is 
also to bring a telephone repair man 
back with him. I remember we got one 
from Mountview at night the last time 
the wires were out of order. Tell him 
he must bring the man without fail.” 

“Ves; madam.” The butler bowed 
and disappeared. Mrs. Everleigh 
turned to her guests and with a few 
tactful words apologized for the con- 
fusion and suggested that they retire 
to their rooms. They withdrew in si- 
lence, a few of them with great reluc- 
tance. The mistress of the house ad- 
justed some of the knick-knacks on the 
mantelpieces, blew out a few of the 
candles, placed a chair in order here 
and there, but all the while she seemed 
to be walking as in a dream, 

“There’s no immediate danger,” she 
told herself, pausing in front of Clif- 
ford Starr, whose features now were 
scarcely distinguishable in the dusk. 











. 


“Avalon will probably come back. Be- 
sides, I have heard that a person may 
be in a condition like that for several 
days without suffering bad effects. But 
suppose Avalon shouldn’t % 

She turned away with a shudder, and 
her glance fell on her husband, who had 
slumped into a chair in a corner of the 
room. She drew herself erect and re- 
garded him out of narrowing eyes. 

“You run quite true to type, Pey- 
ton,” she remarked icily. “I might have 
foreseen you would resort to some such 
cowardly scheme as this.” 

“What’s that, Pat?” Everleigh 
seemed to be jerking himself out of a 
dismal reverie. “What do you mean, 
my dear?” 

“You understand me quite well, I 
think.” She spoke in tones of wither- 
ing scorn. “You have known that I 
like Clifford Starr. I have never made 
any effort to conceal the fact. As I 
told you frankly when I married you, 
it has been my intention all the time to 
live according to my own code of ethics, 
As for Mr. Starr, I know what the 
scandalmongers are saying. Most of 
it is lies and gross exaggeration and 
silly innuendo.” She gave a low, bitter 
laugh. “You might have known, Pey- 
ton, if your ideas hadn’t been so obso- 
lete, that in these times you can’t win 
a woman’s love by murdering your 
rival.” 

“Now, Pat, that isn’t fair.” Ever- 
leigh scrambled out of the chair, his 
arms stretched out in a gesture of 
pleading. 

“Don’t call me Pat!” cried his wife 
shrilly, stepping away from him, “I 
hate the absurd name. And don’t touch 
me! If you had been a man, if you 
had killed Mr. Starr in a man’s fight, 
then I might have been able to admire 
you, but you tried to kill him in a sneak- 
ing, underhand way, taking very good 
care that you were not risking your own 
precious life. Bah!” 

Everleigh straightened himself a lit- 
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tle. A remnant of pride seemed to as- 
sert itself within him, 

“You are wrong,” he said quietly. 
“You think I spirited Avalon away with 
the idea that nobody else would be able 
to wake Starr, and that the trance would 
terminate in death. I might have been 
tempted to do something like that, but,” 
and Everleigh gave a grim, despairing 
chuckle, “if you would think for a mo- 
ment, you would realize how absurd it 
all is. How could I have known that 
Avalon was to give that particular kind 
of demonstration? How could I have 
guessed that Starr was to offer himself 
as a subject?” 

Patricia Everleigh laughed contemp- 
tuously. “Your defense is absurdly 
weak, Peyton. It wasn’t necessary for 
you to know those things beforehand. 
The idea came to you the moment Mr. 
Starr stepped forward and volunteered. 
Why, everybody in the room guessed 
the meaning of that hideous laugh of 
yours. I<don’t understand how you 
could betray yourself in such a clumsy 
fashion.” 

Everleigh swallowed hard. “I did 
make a show of myself,’ he admitted 
gloomily. “I confess that all of a sud- 
den the idea came to me that it would 
be a stroke of grim justice if Avalon 
should drop dead or disappear before 
he could bring Starr out of the trance. 
That’s whv I laughed like that. Silly, 
I admit, but you can’t send a man to 
the chair on that kind of evidence. 
Don’t you see, my dear, that your sus- 
picions don’t hang together at all? If 
Avalon was spirited away, the fellow 
that came to the door with a message 
for him must have had a hand in the 
job.” 

“Naturally; and it doesn’t require a 
great deal of imagination to perceive 
that the bogus messenger was an ac- 
complice of yours.” 

Everleigh gave a despairing shrug. 
“Will you kindly explain, then, how the 
messenger happened to arrive exactly 
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at the psychological moment—a minute 
or two after Avalon had put Starr to 
sleep?” 

“With pleasure, though I fancy you 
are already aware of the explanation. 
I noticed a while ago that the shade 
before the east window—the one di- 
rectly opposite the point where Avalon 
was standing—doesn’t reach quite down 
to the sill. A man could have been 
standing outside and looking in.” 

“This beats everything!” said Ever- 
leigh. “But look here, Patricia. You'll 
admit that if the idea of spiriting Ava- 
lon away came to me after Starr volun- 
teered, it would have been necessary 
for me to make some arrangements for 
the job. For instance, I would have 
had to fix things up with my bogus 
messenger some time between the be- 
ginning of the demonstration and Ava- 
lon’s disappearance. Isn’t that right?” 

“Your logic is flawless,” murmured 
Patricia sarcastically. 

“But when and how did¥I do it?” 
demanded Everleigh. “You didn’t see 
me leave the room in the meantime, 
did you?” 

“No, Peyton, but I was not watching 
you all the time. I confess I was far 
more interested in the demonstration 
than in my multimillionaire husband. 
You could easily have slipped out. For 
all I know to the contrary, the mes- 
senger may have been one of the serv- 
ants in disguise. Tillson couldn’t see 
his face clearly, you remember.” 

“T wasn’t out of the room for a mo- 
ment,” declared Everleigh with em- 
phasis. 

“Don’t lie, uncle,” came a clear, calm 
voice from the darkened portion of the 
room, and Charmian Everleigh stepped 
forward from the sofa where, forgotten 
and unobserved, she had been sitting. 
“T noticed that you were absent from 
the room for fully ten minutes.” 

A long groan slipped from Ever- 
leigh’s lips as his niece stepped out of 
the shadows. Her face bore a worried 


expression, but she moved with the lithe, 
rhythmic motions of fresh youth. 

“You, too!’ mumbled Everleigh, 

Charmian regarded him levelly. “I 
don’t think you had anything to do with 
Avalon’s disappearance,” she declared, 
“but you did slip out of the room. I 
chanced to glance in your direction just 
then. Truth is the best policy, Uncle 
Peyton.” 

“So you saw me!” muttered Ever- 
leigh in shaky tones. “I didn’t—didn’t 
think anybody was noticing me.” 

“T am sure you can explain,” sug- 
gested Charmian. 

Everleigh shook his head. “It would 
be no use,” he grumbled. “Everybody 
is against me. Nobody would believe 
me.” With the air of a crushed and 
broken man, he limped back to his chair 
and sat down heavily. 

“Why should any one believe you?” 
demanded Patricia Everleigh scorn- 
fully. She drew herself up to her full 
height and, with eyes blazing, faced her 
cringing husband. ‘Your own prevari- 
cations convict you, Peyton. Let me 
tell you one thing. If anything hap- 
pens to Mr. Starr as a result of this, 
I'll kill you—shoot you like a dog! I 
mean it!” 

Breathing vehemently and holding her 
head high, she swept from the room, 
closing the door with a slam. Two of 
the candles had burned down, leaving 
only a vague, wavering shimmer in the 
room. 

Her white gown gleaming spectrally 
in the dusk, Charmian stepped to the 
door, opened it a few inches, listened 
for a moment, then closed it and glided 
swiftly to the corner where Everleigh 
sat hunched in his chair. 

“Tf Starr should die, the fault would 
be yours,” she declared in low, tense 
tones. “He isn’t worth having on your 
conscience, or going to the chair for.” 

Everleigh jerked his head forward. 
“Huh? You said only a few minutes 
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ago that you didn’t think I had anything 
to do with Avalon’s disappearance.” 

“I know. She was here then.” She 
pointed quickly toward the door through 
which Patricia Everleigh had gone out. 
“T said it for her benefit. She hates me 
—has hated me for a long time. It 
is different with you, because you were 
my father’s brother. Avalon must be 
found at once. Where is he?” 

Everleigh hesitated long before he re- 
plied. “I don’t know, Charmian.” 

“You do!” The ,girl spoke almost 
fiercely. “I was watching you most of 
the evening, and I read your mind. 
Don’t you see that if Starr dies you will 
bea murderer? Speak at once. Where 
is Avalon?” 

Again a pause. Everleigh rose 
abruptly. “I have told you that I don’t 
know,” he declared stiffly, “and that’s 
final. I won’t discuss the matter any 
further.” 

“Wait!” commanded the girl sharply, 
her manner suddenly changing. The 
man, checking himself abruptly, lurched 
a little to one side, and her hand came 
in contact with one of his coat pockets. 
The touch revealed something heavy and 
hard within. In a twinkling her fin- 
gers had dipped into the pocket, ex- 
tracting an automatic pistol. 

“Now speak!” snapped the girl, her 
tones firm and hard, and in the same in- 
stant she pressed the end of the weapon 
against the man’s chest. “Where did 
you have Avalon taken? Tell instantly, 
or I shoot.” 

“Charmian 

“T’ll count. five.’ The girl’s voice 
was hoarse with excitement. “If you 
have not told where Avalon is by the 
time I say ‘five,’ you die.” 

She began to count in measured 
tones: “One—two—three—four és 

A crash split the silence and a gleam 
of fire illumined the dusky corners of 
the room. Everleigh, clutching at his 
heart, uttered a short, broken cry and 
reeled back against the chair, 
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The weapon dropped from Charmi- 
an’s fingers. With a wild cry, she stag- 
gered away from the crumpled figure in 
the chair, noticing: a splash of red 
against the white shirt front. She no- 
ticed, too, that the door had opened and 
that Patricia Everleigh’s figure stood 
dimly silhouetted in the opening. 

.A second cry strangled in her throat 
as she sank limply to the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE OLD BOATHOUSE. 


HARMIAN had no idea how long 
her faint had lasted, but the first 
thing she noticed upon opening her eyes 
was that the hands of the clock on the 
mantelpiece pointed to a quarter after 
midnight. Her head ached, and deep 
in her consciousness there was a vague 
sensation of horror. 

She struggled to a sitting posture and 
looked dazedly about her. She had 
fallen only a few feet from the arm- 
chair in which Clifford Starr sat. His 
features, vaguely lighted by a candle in 
a wall fixture behind him, looked a 
shade paler than when she had last seen 
him, and his figure seemed to have set- 
tled a little deeper into the cushions. 

Trying to rise to her feet, her roving 
eyes lighted on a glinting bluish object 
lying beside her, She reached out a 
hand for it, recoiling as her fingers 
touched the barrel of a pistol. Slowly 
her eyes widened with horror while a 
terrifying recollection took shape in her 
mind. 

With sheer physical force she turned 
her head, giving vent to a gasp of dis- 
may as she saw the limp and twisted 
figure of Peyton Everleigh sprawling in 
a chair near the door, diagonally oppo- 
site the one in which Starr was sitting. 
The head drooped down against the 
white shirt bosom, streaked with two 
curving stripes of crimson, and the 
agonized look in the bloodless face sent 
a shudder through her body. 
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“Did—I—do—it?” The words came 
haltingly, while her mind strove to re- 
call the details of the hideous scene that 
had been enacted in the rcom just be- 
fore everything went black before her 
eyes. From the grisly sight in the chair, 
her eyes drifted back to the weapon at 
her side. Again her fingers clutched 
the barrel. It gave forth a faint but 
unmistakable suggestion of warmth. 

“Did I?” she questioned dazedly, 
slowly gaining her feet. Much of what 
had transpired prior to her faint was 
a shapeless blur in her mind. She tried 
to piece together her stray bits of recol- 
lection. She remembered distinctly that 
there had been a shot; the sharp crack 
was still dinning in her ears. But why 
was she alone in the room with the man 
who was dead and that other one who 
looked as if he would never breathe 
again? Was it possible that no one had 
heard that ear-splitting crash? Had the 
heavy walls and oaken door formed a 
sound-proof*barrier against it? 

Her queries lost weight when she re- 
called that the guests’ rooms were in a 
wing of the house quite removed from 
all sounds that might arise from the 
drawing-room. 

She recalled dimly that, just before 
she drifted into stupor, she had caught 
a glimpse of Patricia Everleigh’s face 
in the doorway. She wondered why 
her aunt was not there now and why 
no one seemed aware of the dreadful 
thing that had occurred. Again her 
shuddering gaze paused on the weapon 
on the floor, and an inward urge 
prompted her to stoop and pick it up. 
A faint reek of burnt powder clung 
to the muzzle. The barrel was cooling 
rapidly, but a remnant of warmth was 
still perceptible. The two observations 


seemed to answer the question she had 
asked herself twice since recovering 
consciousness. 

Another candle had burned down, 
and now the light was so dim that the 
objects in the room were scarcely per- 
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ceptible. Of Clifford Starr she could 
see only the blurred contours of his 
face, but the glazed eyes staring out of 
her uncle’s face were still visible. An 
indefinable fear, accompanied with a 
feeling of overwhelming dread, seized 
her, and for an instant she was tempted 
to flee. 

She started violently as 
crunching sound broke the appalling 
stillness. Her fingers tightened about the 
handle of the automatic as she looked 
about her, darting nervous glaces into 
the dusky corners of the room. She 
tiptoed to a corner, where somber shad- 
ows enfolded her, and held her breath, 
Again the sound came, low and furtive, 
and now she knew that some one was 
walking outside the house. Age-long 
seconds slipped by and then the stealthy 
steps paused outside the east window. 

Instinct warned her that she must not 
be seen, but a stronger impulse urged 
her to remain in the room. The win- 
dow outside which the steps had stopped 
was the one where, as her aunt had 
pointed out while trying to fasten the 
guilt for Avalon’s disappearance on her 
husband, the shade did not reach to 
the sill. After a moment of confusion, 
Charmian dodged behind a sofa, peered 
warily around the corner,_and fixed her 
eyes expectantly on the window. 

Her overwrought senses told her that 
some one was standing outside, but for 
several moments she could see nothing. 
Then, though even now the dusk at the 
window was too deep to permit her to 
distinguish objects, she became vaguely 


a_ slight, 


conscious that a pair of startled eyes 
was peering into the room through the 
narrow gap between the sill and the 
lower rim of the shade. An_ instant 
later she caught her breath quickly as 
the sash began to rise and a man’s head 
appeared in the opening. 
Proceeding. slowly 
scarcely a sound, the prowler pushed 
the sash all the way up. Then he 
paused, and Charmian guessed he was 


and making 




















trying to satisfy himself that he was 
not being watched. With a quick, agile 
movement, he swung himself across the 
sill and started forward on tiptoe, stop- 
ping for a moment in front of the chair 
in which Clifford Starr sat. 

Her pulses throbbing fiercely, Char- 
mian watched intently as the intruder 
approached the dead man. Until now 
she had been unable to see him clearly, 
but as he passed within the sphere of 


light which illumined Peyton Ever- 
leigh’s ghastly features, she could 


scarcely repress a gasp of astonishment. 
At a glance she recognized the unpre- 
possessing face of Donald Manning, one 
of the guests at the house party. 

From the first she had sensed an air 
of mystery about the man. Why her 
uncle had insisted upon inviting him to 
the party had been an unanswered rid- 
dle to Charmian, as to every one else. 
He had kept aloof from the others most 
of the time, and his manners had plainly 
shown that he was not accustomed to 
the ways of polite society. Somehow, 
in spite of his homely features and 
clownish behavior, he had piqued Char- 
mian’s interest. 

His conduct at the present moment 
was causing her breathless amazement. 
Muttering something under his breath, 
he regarded the dead man stonily for 
a moment, then began to search his 
pockets. Those of the coat were ex- 
piored first, after which Manning bent 
the body a little to one side in order 
to gain access to the hip pockets. Evi- 
dently the search was unrewarded, for 
Charmian heard him mumble something 
that might have been expressive of 
either disappointment or bewilderment. 

Stepping away from the body, Man- 
ning looked sharply about the room, and 
for an instant, as he gazed straight at 
her hiding place, Charmian’s heart stood 
still. A moment later she breathed a 


trifle more easily. Manning had stepped 
out of the sphere of light, and, stop- 
ping midway between the body and the 
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chair occupied by Starr, picked some- 
thing from the floor. What it was 
Charmian could not tell, but the dis- 
covery seemed to interest the man 
greatly. He passed to one of the two 
remaining candles, inspected his find 
in its light, and chuckled grimly as he 
put it in his vest pocket. 

A jumble of questions and perplex- 
ities swirled through Charmian’s mind. 
She hoped fervently that Manning 
would leave the room without finding 
her, for there were several mystifying 
things which she must clear up before 
she would be prepared to answer ques- 
tions. 

For a little while Manning paced 
hither and thither within a narrow cir- 
cle, then stopped again opposite the 
chair occupied by Starr. He stood in 
shadow now, and Charmian found it 
difficult to observe his movements, but 
she saw him stoop over the recumbent 
figure and remain in that attitude for 
several moments. Evidently he was 
pressing his ear against Starr’s chest 
and listening for heartbeats, Next he 
raised one of Starr’s arms, held it aloft 
for an instant, then let it drop limply. 

“You'll be a lot deader than that,” 
he muttered in gloating tones, “unless 
Avalon shows up soon.” 

The words brought a fresh twinge to 
Charmian’s strained nerves, but her 
brain was clearing a little. To her 
intense relief, Manning seemed about 
to take his departure. After another 
glance at Starr, he walked slowly to 
the window by which he had entered, 
crawled over the sill, lowered the sash 
again, and disappeared. 

Charmian waited for a few moments 
before she emerged from her retreat. 
Manning’s curious conduct had sug- 
gested several questions to her. What 
was it he had looked for, apparently 
without finding, in the dead man’s pock- 
ets? What was the object he had 
picked from the floor? What role, if 
any, was he playing in connection with 
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the tragedy? And what was the hidden 
meaning she had sensed in his words 
and tones when, standing in front of 
Starr, he had muttered that queer lit- 
tle speech? Why did he—— 

The door opened so suddenly that 
Charmian’s musings broke off in a gasp. 
She shrank back a step as the regal 
figure of Patricia Everleigh swept into 
the room. ; 

“You still here, Charmian!” she ex- 
claimed, peering through the dusk at 
her startled niece. “This situation is 
dreadful, my dear! Charles has just 
returned from Mountview, reporting 
that nothing has been either heard or 
seen of Avalon. Unless we get word 
from him soon Merciful Heaven!” 

The exclamation broke from her lips 
as, turning to one side, she saw the 
huddled figure of her husband in the 
chair. Her hands pressed against her 
bosom, she strained forward and stared 
at the blood-streaked shirt front. 

“What’s—happened?” she asked 
hoarsely, without turning her head. 

Charmian was torn between resurg- 
ing horror and bewilderment. Unless 
her senses had tricked her at the time, 
she knew that Patricia Everleigh had 
been standing in the doorway at the mo- 
ment when the shot was fired and the 
body of her husband crumpled back 
against the chair, yet her aunt was act- 
ing as if she had known nothing of the 
ragedy until now. 

Tillson, who had entered behind his 
mistress, conquered his horror suffi- 
ciently to step up to the body and look 
at the wound. 

“He’s dead!” he declared in a qua- 
vering voice. “Shot through thee heart, 
unless I’m mistaken.” 

Mrs. Everleigh turned to her niece. 
She had mastered her emotions, and her 
eyes were cold and suspicious, 

“What's this?” she demanded, snatch- 
ing the automatic from Charmian’s 
hand. “A pistol!” 


The girl nodded dazedly. In the 


strained state of her nerves she had 
scarcely been aware that the weapon 
was still in her hand. Mrs. Everleigh’s 
yes shifted from the automatic to the 
lifeless figure in the chair. 

“T would advise you to explain, Char- 
mian,” she said im frigid tones. “The 
circumstances are suggestive, to say the 
least. What have you to say?” 

Charmian regarded her aunt levelly. 
If the older woman was playing a rdle, 
she was playing it to perfection. “You 
think I killed him?” she asked tensely. 

“What do you expect me to think? 
I walk in and find my husband dead 
from a bullet wound, and you standing 
a few feet away with a pistol in your 
hand.” Her voice broke a little and she 
glanced at the darkened portion of the 
room where Clifford Starr sat. “Just 
as if that wasn’t enough! Come, Char- 
mian, I am waiting for your explana- 
tion.” 

The girl drew a long breath. “TI 
don’t think I killed him,” she declared. 
“T am almost sure I didn’t.” 

Mrs. Everleigh stared bewilderedly 
into her tense face, shaded by fine-spun 

auburn hair. “You don’t 
killed him!’ she echoed 
“You are almost sure you 
didn’t! You are talking nonsense, my 
dear. Did you kill your uncle or did 
you not?” 

“Let me explain.” Charmian’s eyes 
narrowed as she tried to recall the 
tragic scene. “After you left the room, 
I begged Uncle Peyton to tell me where 
Avalon had been taken.” 

“Oh!” murmured Mrs. Everleigh, re- 
garding her sharply. 

“You see, I felt certain that Uncle 
Peyton was responsible for the abduc- 
tion of Avalon. I knew he had been 
worrying over—certain things, ang that 
he was quite capable of doing something 
desperate. I realized that if Mr. Starr 
should die before Avalon could be 
found, it would be almost the same as 
murder. I felt that Uncle Peyton had 
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had troubles enough without having to 
face a charge of murder.” 

“You were quite solicitous about 
him, I perceive.” Mrs, Everleigh spoke 
with a faint sneer. 

“Why shouldn’t I be?’ demanded the 
girl defiantly. “He was almost a fa- 
ther to me, in some ways, and he gave 
me the only affection I had received 
since my parents died. Anyway, I was 
determined that the blood of a—a cad 
like Clifford Starr should not be on his 
hands or his conscience.” 

“Indeed?” murmured Mrs. 
leigh sarcastically. 

“T tried to reason with him, but he 
refused to tell, insisting he knew noth- 
ing about “Avalon. I couldn’t believe 
him. As he started to rise from the 
chair, my hand touched his coat pocket, 
and I felt something steely within. 
Guessing that it was a revolver, I 
snatched it out and aimed it at him, 
threatening to kill him unless he told.” 

“Quite heroic, my dear!” 

“Of course, I never meant to pull the 
trigger.” Charmian spoke with grim 
vehemence. “I hoped the sight of the 
pistol would jolt him back to his senses. 
I tried to—bluff? him I guess is the 
word. I threatened that unless he had 
revealed Avalon’s whereabouts by the 
time I counted five, I would shoot. I 
began to count, and then——” The 
words trailed away in a spasm of 
horror. 

“And then you pulled the trigger, 
just as you had threatened,” finished 
Mrs. Everleigh. “Tillson,” handing the 
servant the pistol, “examine it and see 
if it is loaded.” 

Handling the weapon gingerly, Till- 
son opened the cartridge chamber and 
inspected it carefully, 

“One shell is empty,” he announced, 
looking reproachfully at Charmian. 

“You see, my dear!” Mrs. Ever- 
leigh’s tones were cold and conclusive. 
“Whatever your motive, and I shall be 
charitable and accept your own word 
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for it, it is certain that you killed your 
uncle.” 

Charmian met her gaze squarely. 
Something stirred and flickered in the 
depths of the girl’s hazel eyes. “In spite 
of the empty shell, I don’t believe I 
killed him,” she declared emphatically. 
“By the way, Aunt Patricia, are you 
sure that you have nothing to explain?” 

“What impudence!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Everleigh angrily. 

Charmian came a step closer. She 
was breathing rapidly as she said: 
“When the shot that killed Uncle Pey- 
ton was fired,” she asserted tensely, 
“you were standing in the doorway. I 
saw you.” 

“What utter nonsense!” Mrs, Ever- 
leigh looked aghast at her niece. “After 
leaving that room, I went out and made 
a personal search for Avalon, and did 
not return until a few minutes ago. 
If you think you saw me, I give you 
credit for having a very vivid imagi- 
nation.” 

“T know I saw you,” declared Char- 
mian evenly. “And not only that, but 
I believe you killed him.” 

Mrs. Everleigh seemed speechless for 
a moment. Her eyes, two points of 
fire in the white, strained face, blazed 
wrathfully at her niece. Then, con- 
trolling herself with an effort, she smiled 
icily. 

“T forgive she announced 
calmly. “I know your nerves are up- 
set and that you are not responsible for 
what you say. I shan’t be a hypocrite. 
I admit frankly that my husband’s 
death shocks me far more than it grieves 
me. Nevertheless, there are formali- 
ties that must be complied with. Till- 
son——” She broke off abruptly, 
“What was that?” 


you,” 


straining her ears. 
she whispered. 

A cry, faint and far away, floated in 
on the pause that followed her words. 
Turning in the direction whence the 
sound seemed to come, Tillson opened 
a window and looked out into the shad- 
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ows hovering over the lawn and the 
garden. 

Again the cry rose, shriller and more 
vehement this time. To the three lis- 
teners, huddled before the window, it 
sounded like a cry of distress, Mrs. 
Everleigh pulled herself together as a 
third moan came out of the darkness. 

“We must investigate at once,” she 
declared after a brief and dubious 
glance at the body of her husband. 
“The formalities can wait. Get-a flash 
light, Tillson. Charmian, you will ac- 
company us, I don’t propose to let you 
out of my sight.” 

A few moments later, with Tillson 
blazing the way with his electric torch, 
the little party started out across the 
lawn. Charmian, walking between the 
butler and Mrs. Everleigh, marveled at 
her aunt’s coolness and self-possession. 
She did not act like a woman who has 
just committed a murder, yet the sus- 
picion persisted in Charmian’s mind. 
The older woman had lied when she 
denied having stood in the doorway 
when the shot was fired. If innocent, 
why had she resorted to prevarication? 
Patricia Everleigh, always daring, im- 
petuous, and unscrupulous in matters 
affecting her affairs of the heart, might 
easily have been tempted to put an 
unromantic husband out of the way in 
order to marry a dashing admirer like 
Clifford Starr. 

“The cries seem to be coming from 
the old boathouse,” observed Tillson, 
carefully picking his way among tree 
stumps and rocks as, having traversed 
the garden, they approached the river 
bank. 

Charmian scarcely heard. Her mem- 
ories of the tragedy stood out in 
clearer relief now. Despite the evi- 
dence of the empty shell, she felt al- 
most certain that Peyton Everleigh had 
not died by her hand. The conclusion 





that Mrs. Everleigh had murdered her 
husband seemed inevitable. 
“Tf Aunt Patricia didn’t do it, who 
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did?” was the question that flashed back 
and forth in her mind, 

Suddenly, as an inspiration came to 
her, she stopped in her tracks. 

“Donald Manning might have done 
it,’ she told herself, unaware that she 
was thinking aloud. 

“What on earth are you _ talking 
about?” demanded Mrs. Everleigh. 

“Nothing,” said Charmian. falling 
into step again and reflecting that her 
inspiration had been little more than a 
wild fancy. It was, of course, possible 
that Manning had committed the mur- 
der, but this possibility did not explain 
her aunt’s mysterious behavior. 

“Hello!” cried Tillson as they reached 
the boat landing and looked about them 
in the thick darkness. A cool, mois- 
ture-laden breeze swept their faces and 
revived Charmian’s spirits. For the 
first time since the first cry was raised 
she began to wonder what the shouts of 
distress might mean. 

“This way!” came an answering 
voice, hoarse and racked with terror. 

“Just as I thought,” muttered Tillson, 
turning to the left. “There’s somebody 
in the old boathouse.” 

He led the way down a rickety walk 
extending about fifty feet into the water, 
stopping before the door of a dilapi- 
dated structure that seemed about to 
topple over into the river, Training his 
electric flash on the door, he saw that 
it was secured with a padlock. A groan 
filtered through the cracks in the boards. 

Lowering his flash, the butler hurled 
his bulky figure against the door. The 
water-soaked timbers creaked. Tillson 
repeated the assault, and this time the 
staple which held the hasp bounded out 
of the decaying wood. The door flung 
inward of a sudden, precipitating the 
butler to the floor of the murky shack. 
As he struggled to his feet and darted 
the electric gleam over the interior, Mrs. 
Everleigh uttered a cry of mingled 
amazement and relief. 

“Avalon!” she exclaimed. 














CHAPTER IV. 


CHARMIAN IS PERPLEXED. 


THE hypnotist’s professional dignity 

and magnetic manners seemed 
sadly rumpled. He was sitting on the 
floor of the shack, with his back against 
a crumbling rowboat, and his hands and 
feet were secured with stout rope. His 
usually matchless attire was disheveled 
and torn, and his face and hands were 
streaked with dirt. He was breathing 
hard. 

“Mercy!” cried the butler, deftly dis- 
engaging Avalon’s hands and feet. “We 
might never have found you. This old 
boathouse hasn’t been used in years. It 
was lucky we happened to hear your 
cries.” 

He assisted the hypnotist to his feet. 
Shaking and fuming, Avalon glowered 
at his hostess, meanwhile trying to ad- 
just his collar, which hung in a limp, 
soiled circle about his neck. 

“Out—outrageous!” stuttered the 
hypnotist thickly. “Such indignities as 
have been heaped on me! I have been 
insulted, humiliated, subjected to bodily 
violence. I never dreamed, Mrs. Ever- 
leigh, that such—such unparalleled 
atrocities were to be inflicted on me in 
your house.” Calming himself with an 
effort, he looked reproachfully at the 
hostess, 

“T am extremely sorry,” murmured 
Mrs. Everleigh. “Tillson, run back to 
the house and fetch a little brandy. 
Avalon needs a stimulant after his 
dreadful experience. What happened ?” 
she added as the butler walked away. 

Avalon sat down on the dilapidated 
boat. Peering dully at Charmian, who 
had remained standing in the doorway, 
he ran his fingers through his rumpled 
hair. 

“As you may recall,” he began, a 
trifle dazedly, “I was at a loss to un- 
derstand why any one should send me 
a message at this place. I went to the 
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hall, and there stood a shabby-looking 
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‘individual with an envelope in his hand. 
Unsuspecting, I reached for it, and in 
the same instant the fellow thrust out 
his other hand and pressed a knife 
against my side. He whispered that I 
was to come along, and that refusal or a 
cry for help would mean instantaneous 
death. I could do nothing but obey the 
scoundrel’s command. His tone and 
his gestures told me he was prepared 
to commit murder.” 

The hypnotist’s voice shook with out- 
raged dignity. “He marched me to this 
vile hut,” he went on in trembling tones, 
“all the time holding the knife against 
my side. He spoke scarcely a word. 
He was deaf to my insistent. demands 
for an explanation. When we were 
inside, he handed me a_rope and com- 
pelled me to tie my ankles together, after 
which the villain bound my hands and 
thrust a filthy rag into my mouth, Then 
he left me and I heard him lock the 
door on the outside. You can imagine 
my feelings. I, Avalon, found myself 
in a foul hovel, with hands and feet 
tied and a vile rag in my mouth, It was 
unspeakable! 

“T might have died here, as undoubt- 
edly was the rascal’s purpose, if I had 
not worked my jaws and teeth and 
eventually succeeded in ejecting the rag. 
I began to cry for help, scarcely expect- 
ing that any one would hear me. Do 
you wonder that I am on the verge of 
hysteria, madam?” 

A faint, contemptuous smile curled 
Mrs. Everleigh’s lips. “I am inexpressi- 
bly shocked,” she murmured. “Ah, 
here is Tillson.” 

-Panting from exertion, the butler en- 
tered the shack, extending a tumbler 
containing a generous quantity of 
brandy. The hypnotist brought it to 
his lips, swallowed a little of it, then 
handed the glass back. 

“T already feel better,” he declared, 
looking woefully at his wrinkled and 


dirt-smeared clothing. “Shall we re- 
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turn to the house? I am sadly in need 
of a bath.” 

Tillson leading the way with his elec- 
tric torch, the little procession started 
for the house. Charmian, walking in 
front of her aunt, pondered the night’s 
events with a heavy heart and a deep 
sense of bewilderment. 

“Something dreadful has happened 
during your absence,’ announced her 
aunt, addressing the hypnotist. “Mr. 
Everleigh has been murdered.” 

Avalon stopped in his tracks. The 
gleam of the torch revealed a look of 
consternation on his ludicrously be- 
grimed and distracted face. 

“Mur—dered!”’ he echoed. 
Everleigh murdered!” 

Mrs. Everleigh explained briefly as 
they gingerly picked their way over the 
rough ground, and Avalon expressed 
his horror in awed and quavering ac- 
cents. 

“And that isn’t all,’ Patricia Ever- 
leigh went on in tones that again caused 
Charmian to marvel at her superb elas- 
ticity of mind. “We have been fright- 
fully worried about Mr. Starr.” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated the hypnotist. 
“I had completely forgotten. I never 
like to leave a subject under the influ- 
ence for so long a time, especially in a 
case like this. We must hurry.” 

“You think he is—safe?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Everleigh, and this time her voice 
faltered a little. 

“Let us hope so.” Avalon quickened 
his pace. “I have no doubt I shall be 
able to bring him to quickly and without 
difficulty. But it is best not to lose 
time.” 

His nervousness was apparent, and 
Charmian shrewdly guessed that he did 
not relish the consequences of a fatal 
termination of the experiment. Her 
thoughts and emotions were in a jum- 
ble as a result of the night’s disturbing 
events, but one question recurred to her 
mind with increasing insistence: 

“Who killed Uncle Peyton?” 


“Mr. 
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Suddenly she stopped and turned, her 
keen ears having detected a sound that 
seemed to come from somewhere in the 
rear of the procession. In the same in- 
stant a shadow appeared from behind 
a tree. 

“Who is that?” she whispered, point- 
ing. 

Patricia Everleigh, too, had stopped 
and turned. Presently a man’s figure 
was distinguishable. He was bare- 
headed and coatless, and he was ap- 
proaching with slow, awkwardly swing- 
ing strides. As yet he did not seem 
aware that he was being observed. 

“Pardon me,” murmured Avalon. “I 
must hurry and attend to Mr. Starr.” 
He plunged down the path, guided by 
the lights twinkling among the trees. 
Mrs. Everleigh, Charmian, and Tillson 
remained behind, waiting for the ap- 
proaching figure, who walked shufflingly 
and with head bent low, occasionally 
swishing his stick at the weeds along 
the walk. He did not stop until he was 
almost face to face with the watchers, 
and Charmian gave a little gasp as she 
recognized Donald Manning. 

“Ah, good evening,” he mumbled, 
seemingly greatly confused. “Or should 
I say good morning? I was taking a 
little wall.” 

Mrs. Everleigh regarded him sharply. 
She had never approved of Manning, 
and she had scolded her husband se- 
verely for inviting such a “misfit,” as 
she scornfully had called him. 

“Strange time for a walk,” she ob- 
served coldly. “Do you always take a 
stroll at two o’clock in the morning, Mr. 
Manning?” 

“Sometimes. It depends.” Manning 
stroked his jaw and twirled his stick. 
“I’m glad I was invited to Wildnook, 
Mrs. Everleigh. A mixture of the idyl- 
lic and the tragic is always diverting. 
Remarkable story Avalon told us, eh?” 

“Told us?” Mrs. Everleigh stepped 
a little nearer the strange prowler. “Did 
you hear what Avalon said?” 
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“As it happened, yes. You see, I 
happened to be strolling in the direc- 
tion of the old boathouse, and I hap- 
pened to be near the door when Avalon 
gave his thrilling recital.” 

“That’s three happenings in a row,” 
remarked Mrs. Everleigh pointedly. 
‘Did you also happen to hear his calls 
for help?” 

“Oh, to be sure. That’s how I hap- 
pened to be walking in that particular 
direction. Life’s full of happenings, 
you know. I suppose you are relieved 
that Avalon has been found. Would 
have been deucedly awkward if he 
hadn’t reappeared, you know.” 

“Tt would,” admitted Mrs. Everleigh 
icily. “You appear to have been dis- 
covering things for yourself. I suppose 
you are aware of the awful thing that 
has happened.’ 

“Starr isn’t dead, I hope?” 

“Oh, no.” Again Patricia’s tones qua- 
vered a little. “But Mr. Everleigh has 
been murdered.” 

“Mercy!” ejaculated Manning, and to 
Charmian’s complete bewilderment his 
surprise and horror seemed genuine. 
How did it happen?” 

“T can’t explain now. I must hurry 
back to the house. We will have to 
notify the authorities, and there will be 
all sorts of dreadful scenes.” 

Beckoning Charmian to follow, she 
started forward. Manning, swinging 
his stick and muttering to himself, fell 
in step beside the girl. Charmian stud- 
ied him with a keen, sidelong gaze, re- 
flecting that he was the second person 
she had eaught in an equivocation. In 
the dusk the man’s face was inscrutable, 
but she fancied there was a queer, grim 
smile on his lips. 

“Mr. Manning,” she murmured in 
tones so low that her aunt, walking sev- 
eral paces ahead, could got hear, “what 
was it you picked up from the floor of 
the drawing-room a little while ago?” 

Manning shrugged and seemed not at 
all startled by the question, “Nothing 


“How shocking! 
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of consequence,” he assured her care- 
lessly. “You see, I happened to stroll 
into the room - 

“Via the window,’ 
girl. 


ey 


, 


interrupted the 


Via the window,” admitted Man- 
ning, unperturbed. “Sometimes such 
mode of entry is quite advantageous.” 

“What were you looking for?” in- 
quired Charmian, remembering that he 
had ransacked the dead man’s pockets. 

“For something which belongs to me. 
I did not find it. Instead, chancing to 
look down, I discovered something else. 
It was a mere trifle, however, and did 
not compensate me for my failure to 
find the other thing.” 

Again Charmian shot a_ puzzled 
glance at the strange man’s face, 
strongly suspecting that his bantering 
tones were cloaking an inward gravity. 
They had almost reached the house now. 
“Did you see anything else of inter- 
est?” she asked. 

“T saw you,” asserted Manning 
blandly. “You were behind the sofa. 
Once you stretched your head a little 
too far, and I happened to be looking 
in that direction just then.” 

“Your life seems replete with hap- 
penings,” observed the girl dryly, baf- 
fled by his persistent evasiveness, His 
only reply was a low, mirthless chuckle. 

Mrs. Everleigh had reached the door 
and was holding it open for them to 
enter. In the hall she drew her niece 
aside. 

“Charmian,” she whispered, transfix- 
ing the girl with her coldly gleaming 
eyes, “in a little while the authorities 
will be here. I shall tell them the truth.” 

“The whole truth, Aunt Patricia?” 

Mrs. Everleigh winced a little. “I 
shall tell them what I saw upon enter- 
ing the drawing-room and finding your 
uncle’s body. Tillson will corroborate 
my statement. Nothing is to be gained 
by quibbling or evasions. The authori- 
ties will draw their own conclusions, 
and those conclusions will not be favor- 
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able to you. I prefer to believe that 
what you did was accidental, but you 
may have difficulty proving it.” 

“T didn’t kill him,” declared the girl 
doggedly. “I did not pull the trigger. 
I remember it all distinctly now. You 
were standing in the doorway e 

“An absurd hallucination, my dear, 
and one which you will never be able 
to substantiate by proof. Be sensible, 
Charmian, There is an uncomfortable 
ordeal in store for you if you remain 
here. If you wish to sidestep it, there 
is still time, and I shan’t interfere with 
you.” 

“Oh, I see!” A steely note crept into 
Charmian’s voice. “You are suggest- 
ing that I run away. Then everybody 
would be sure that I killed Uncle Pey- 
ton, and that would no doubt suit your 
purpose exactly.” 

“You don’t know what you are say- 
ing, Charmian. Remember that I have 
warned you, and don’t blame me for 
the consequences of your stubbornness.” 
She paused fora moment. “Once more 
I ask you to do the sensible thing.” 

Charmian met her gaze without 
flinching. “I won’t run away,” she de- 
clared emphatically. “I shall stay right 
here, no matter what happens.” 

“Very well, then.” Shrugging her 
shoulders, Mrs. Everleigh strode haugh- 
tily into the drawing-room, Charmian 
following with head held high. Starr 
had already been awakened by the hyp- 
notist, and he had been moved from 
the chair to the sofa, on which he was 
stretched out full length. Avalon, still 
showing traces of his incarceration in 
the old boathouse, was standing beside 
him. 

“T think he will be all right now,” he 
murmured in tones of intense relief, 
“but I am glad I got here as soon as I 
did.” He smiled faintly. “I never im- 
agined that our entertainment was to 
have such dreadful consequences.” He 
glanced with a shudder at the chair 
containing the body of Everleigh, “If 
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agreeable to you,” he added, “I think 
I shall take my departure as soon as I 
have had a bath and a change of clothes. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to 
place a car at my disposal?” 

Mrs. Everleigh regarded him nar- 
rowly. “I shall send for the authorities 
in a few minutes,’ she announced. 
“They will wish to question you in re- 
gard to your abduction. Tillson,” ad- 
dressing the somber-faced butler, who 
was inserting fresh candles in the pew- 
ter sticks, “did Charles bring a telephone 
repair man from Mountview?” 

Tillson answered in the affirmative, 
adding that it had taken the man only 
a few minutes to locate the trouble. 
The wire had been cut on the roof in 
a manner indicating deliberate design, 
but the damage had been quickly re- 
paired, 

“Then telephone the authorities to 
come here at once,” instructed Mrs, 
Everleigh. 

Tillson bowed and went out, and 
Mrs. Everleigh turned again to the 
hypnotist. There was a faint scowl on 
his face and he was rubbing his chin 
reflectively. 

“Ts it necessary to drag me into this 
affair?” he demurred gently. “I had 
a painful and embarrassing experience, 
but do not feel at all vindictive. Con- 
sider for a moment, my dear Mrs, Ev- 
erleigh.” His eyes flitted over the 
room, resting for an instant on Man- 
ning, who had entered with the butler 
while Mrs. Everleigh and her niece 
were conversing in the hall. Then, 
with a look of puzzled interest, he 
glanced for a moment at Charmian, 
who stood a short distance away. 

Finally, with a sagacious smile, Av- 
alon turned again to the hostess. “I 
think both of us understand the mo- 
tive for my abduction,” he murmured. 

“You think my husband 4 

The hypnotist waved a hand depre- 
catingly. “I know the subject must be 
painful to you, and it isn’t necessary to 
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go into it. Jealousy is a strange pas- 
sion. It is responsible for all sorts of 
foolish stratagems, not to mention any 
number of crimes. Is it necessary to 
say more?” 

Mrs. Everleigh considered for a mo- 
ment. “It is your advice to say noth- 
ing about the demonstration?” 

“It is a past incident. Mr. Starr is 
none the worse off for his experience, 
and will have recovered completely in 
a little while. You can’t broach the 
subject of .he demonstration without 
involving him.” He cast a quick glance 
at the dead man. “I am sure you do 
not care to drag his memory into an 
affair of this kind. Your guests are 
already pledged to secrecy. You need 
not mention the matter to the author- 
ities unless you choose.” 

“T think you are right,” murmured 
Mrs. Everleigh, but she cast a dubious 
glance at her niece. 

“T heard,” declared Charmian, step- 
ping forward and eying her aunt 
haughtily. “You can depend on me.” 

“And on me,” put in Manning. “The 
demonstration will not be mentioned 
unless you should happen to allude to 
the matter yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Everleigh 
coldiy. “Tillson,” she added as the 
butler reéntered the drawing-room, 
“you will have a bath prepared for 
Avalon and see that one of the cars 
is ready.” 

Tillson bowed and ushered the hyp- 
notist from the room. As the door 
closed behind them, Charmian cast a 
side glance at Manning, and the ex- 
pression she saw in his mottled, deeply 
creased face caused her to open her 
eyes wide. She searched her mind for 
an adjective that described it. 

“Sardonic,” did not quite fit, but it 
was the best she could think of. And 
she knew intuitively that the expres- 
sion which puzzled her so much had 
been called forth by the agreement not 
to mention the demonstration. 


CHAPTER V. 


PATRICIA EVERLEIGH’S DENIAL. 


HE coroner, a lank and funereal- 
looking man, who had arrived in 
his runabout a few minutes ahead of 
the functionary who went by the so- 
norous title of chief of police, went 
about his task with great dignity and 
solemnity. The ruffled temper that had 
accompanied his early morning call had 
vanished before he reached. Wildnook. 
He finally gave it as his opinion that 
the bullet had pierced one of the valves 
of the heart, causing instantaneous 
death. In reply to a question from the. 
chief of police, he stated that the po- 
sition of the wound and the course of 
the bullet signified nothing as to 
whether it was suicide or murder. 

He took his departure after announc- 
ing that an inquest would be held at 
Wildnook the following morning, and 
that he expected the members of the 
household and the guests to be present. 
Charmian covered her face with a 
handkerchief and Mrs. Everleigh 
sighed her relief as Tillson, assisted by 
two other servants, carried the body 
to an upstairs bedroom. 

Chief of Police Carney, a stocky man 
with a gnarled, reddish face and a pair 
of habitually suspicious eyes, looke 
sharply at each one in the room. Clif- 
ford Starr, whose buoyant health had 
already erased from his face almost 
every trace of his recent adventure, oc- 
cupied a chair in a corner of the room, 
where the dim light obscured what pal- 
lor he still retained. A few feet away, 
carelessly leaning against a mantelpiece 
and with an odd grin on his lips, stood 
Manning. He had shown no intention 
of withdrawing, and nobody had sug- 
gested that he do so. Tillson stood at 
attention in front of the door, and Mrs. 
Everleigh, her large, brilliant eyes fixed 
on an indefinite point at the opposite 
wall, sat erect and tense on the sofa. 
With head drooping and hands clasped 
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about her knee, Charmian occupied a 
settee not far from where Manning 
stood. 

Chief Carney cleared his throat and 
turned to Mrs. Everleigh. 

“Did your husband ever speak of 
suicide?” he asked in loud, sharp tones. 

“Never.” Mrs. Everleigh raised her 
cool, flashing eyes. “Mr. Everleigh did 
not commit suicide. He was mur- 





dered.” 
“Sure of that, eh?” 
“Positive.” The woman’s voice was 


clear and emphatic. 

“Who murdered him?” 

Mrs. Everleigh’s glance rested for an 
instant on her niece. “I will tell you 
what I saw,” she said evenly, “and you 
may draw your own inferences. I had 
been taking a stroll about the grounds. 
It was about twelve-thirty when, ac- 
companied by my butler, I entered this 
room, intending to give orders for the 
rearrangement of the furniture prepar- 
atory to a dance I had intended to 
give to-morrow evening. The first 
thing I saw was the body of my hus- 
band in the chair over there.” A 
scarcely perceptible tremor shook her 
finger as she pointed. “My niece was 
standing near by with a pistol in her 
hand. I questioned her, and she ad- 
mitted having threatened her uncle, but 
denied having shot him.” 

Her glance went again to her niece, 
and this time there was a hint of cold, 
fierce hatred in her eyes. 

“Let me see the pistol,” commanded 
Chief Carney. 

“T locked it up immediately after 
looking at it in Mrs. Everleigh’s pres- 
ence, sir,” announced Tillson, stepping 
forward. Opening a cabinet drawer, 
he handed the weapon to the chief. 
“It’s just as it was when I examined 
A 

Carney looked critically at the 
weapon, then opened the breach. “One 
empty shell,” he muttered. Turning 


his back to the light, he squinted into 
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the barrel. Then his harsh eyes sought 
out Charmian Everleigh, 

“What have you got to say, young 
lady ?” 

The girl stirred a little, unclasped 
her hands, then fixed her eyes squarely 
on the chief. 

“There was something I wanted my 
uncle to tell me,” she began, true to her 
promise not to allude to Avalon’s dem- 
onstration. “He refused stubbornly, 
but I kept insisting. Finally: a 

“What was it you wanted him to 
tell you?” interrupted Carney sternly. 

“TI must decline to go into that.” 

“All right.” Carney shrugged. 
“Maybe we’ll come back to that later. 
Go on with your story.” 

“Finally my uncle got out of the 
chair, and I noticed that his pocket con- 
tained some hard and heavy object. 
I took it away from him, It was a 
pistol. Acting on impulse I pointed it 
at him, threatening to shoot unless he 
told what I wanted to know. I had 
no intention of shooting; I just meant 
to bluff him. I know now that I acted 
foolishly, but at the time I could think 
of only one thing—that somehow I 
must make him tell me what I wanted 
to know.” 

“You must have wanted to know 
it awfully bad,” remarked the chief 
acidly. “What next?” 

“Suddenly I heard a shot, and the 
next moment my uncle fell back against 
the chair, clutching at his heart and 
uttering a groan. At the same moment 
I noticed that the door had opened 
and that ” She checked herself and 
regarded her aunt out of narrowing 
eyes. 

“Go on,” prompted the chief. 

“My niece imagines she saw me in 
the doorway,” put in Mrs. Everleigh, 
speaking in tones which conveyed the 
impression that she regarded the idea 
as utterly preposterous. 

“Well, were you there?’ demanded 
the chief sharply. 
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“Certainly not! As I have already 
told you, I was walking about the 
grounds at the time and did not enter 
the house till about half an hour later.” 

The chief knitted his brow. Again 
he turned his suspiciously glinting eyes 
on Charmian. “Did you or didn’t you 
see your aunt in the doorway?” he 
asked curtly. 

“I did,” came the clear, emphatic re- 
sponse, accompanied with a level gaze. 

“Did you or didn’t you press the trig- 
ger when you stood pointing the 
weapon at your uncle?” 

“At first I wasn’t sure. I fainted im- 
mediately after catching a glimpse of 
my aunt. When I awoke, a little after 
midnight, I saw the pistol lying beside 
me. Even then I had a dreadful feel- 
ing that I had never pulled the trigger, 
but later my mind seemed to clear and 
I became positive that I had not fired 
the shot.” 

“H’m.” Carney scowled fiercely. 
“How do you explain the empty shell 
in the cartridge chamber, then?” 

“T don’t know how to explain it. I 
haven’t attempted to explain it. All I 
know is that I didn’t kill my uncle.” 

Carney grimaced perplexedly. He 
seemed loath to believe the girl guilty; 
yet it was plain that he stood in great 
reverence of facts. “You found the 
pistol in your uncle’s pocket, you say. 
Was he in the habit of going about 
armed ?” 

Manning, still leaning idly against the 
mantelpiece, gave a chuckle that drew 
a sharply rebuking glance from the 
chief. An odd flicker in Mrs. Ever- 
leigh’s eyes told that Carney’s ques- 
tion had started a new and bewilder- 
ing trend of thoughts in her mind. 

“T don’t think so,” replied Charmian, 
and she, too, seemed strangely im- 
pressed by the question. “I never knew 
him to carry a pistol before.” 

“Funny that he should have been 
carrying one to-night,’ remarked the 
chief, peering at each face in turn. 
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“You’re having some kind of party, 
aren’t you, Mrs. Everleigh? Where’s 
the rest of the crowd?” 

“In their rooms. I did not think you 
would require their presence, since they 
know nothing whatever about the case.” 
Mrs. Everleigh spoke with a slight trace 
ol nervousness. 

“Well, maybe not,” grumbled Car- 
ney. “But don’t you think it queer 
that your husband should have been 
toting a gun last night, when he never 
toted one before? Suppose he was 
afraid of anybody in the crowd?” 

A pallor drifted across Mrs, Ever- 
leigh’s exquisite face, but a moment 
later she had regained complete con- 
trol of herself. She shook her head 
and a faint smile parted her lips. 

“Not so far as I know,” she de- 
clared. “I can’t think of any one he 
had reason to be afraid of.” 

“Well, let’s turn it the other way 
around. Do you know of anybody who 
had reason to fear your husband?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Everleigh, but her 
face had gone white again. “I think 
your question absurd, Chief Carney.” 

“And I think you had better come 
across with the truth,” retorted the 
chief gruffly. “I’ve got no use for 
scandalmongers, but I’ve heard tell that 
your husband was of a jealous dispo- 
sition, and that ss 

Mrs. Everleigh fidgeted and her pal- 
lor deepened by degrees. The chief’s 
tones had implied that he knew a great 
deal more than his words indicated. 
Evidently Dame Rumor’s sharp tongue 
had been wagging in Mountview. She 
stole a glance at Starr, who was smok- 
ing a cigarette with an air of complete 
serenity. 

Scenting danger, Mrs. Everleigh 
quickly rallied her rebellious senses. 
An audacious smile parted her lips, and 
she seemed determined to fence off the 
peril with a bold stroke. 

“We'll drop insinuations,” she as- 
serted coolly, “and deal in plain facts. 
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I admit I have been carrying on a harm- 
less flirtation with Mr. Starr. I also 
admit that my husband was of an ex- 
ceedingly jealous disposition. You are 
probably aware of these facts, for gos- 
sip travels both far and fast, but you 
are making the wrong deductions from 
them.” 

“T wasn’t making any deductions,” 
denied the chief. “I was only think- 
ing that in a case like yours, where an- 
other man steps in between husband 
and wife, there’s always a chance for 
a sudden death. Anyhow, you'll have 
to admit the motive is there. We know 
your husband didn’t kill Mr. Starr. We 
don’t know that Mr. Starr didn’t kill 
your husband, or that you didn’t kill 
him yourself.” 

“T didn’t!” declared Mrs. Everleigh, 
catching her breath sharply, and a mo- 


ment later she seemed to regret her 
words. 

“All right, then. We'll say you 
didn’t.” The chief’s eyes twinkled 


“Are you willing to swear 


shrewdly. 
that Mr. Starr didn’t do it? 

“T am,” asserted Mrs. Everleigh 
sharply. “I know positively that Mr. 
Starr didn’t do it. He couldn’t have 
done it because——” 

She broke off with a gasp, mute 
agony in her eyes. With a fierce mo- 
tion she pressed her hands against her 
palpitant bosom and looked about her 


wildly. 
An odd chuckle broke the tense 
pause. “I think we had better begin 


all over again,” suggested Donald Man- 
ning in whimsical tones. “You see, 
Mrs. Everleigh, you can’t clear Starr 
without telling about that little demon- 
stration.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR. MANNING. 
HE tactless words, as well as the 
speaker’s air of levity, gave Char- 
mian a sharp inward twinge. She fore- 
saw it would be impossible to discuss 
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the hypnotical exhibition without also 
touching upon Avalon’s disappearance, 
which in turn would open up the sub- 
ject of her uncle’s part in it. She had 
hoped the dead man’s memory could 
be kept out of the sordid affair, and 
that was why she had so readily acqui- 
esced in her aunt’s suggestion that noth- 
ing be said of the demonstration. She 
fixed Manning with a stern, resentful 
glance. 

3ut Manning seemed impervious to 
rebuke. Indeed, his general air of grat- 
ification hinted that he was enjoying 
the situation, and his small, crisp eyes 
peered at Mrs. Everleigh as if he was 
taking a keen delight in her distress. 

Charmian’s resentment of the man 
was mingled with a good deal of mys- 
tification. She recalled that his con- 
duct had been inexplicable from the 
start, and his actions while she was 
hiding behind the sofa hinted strongly 
that he was engaged in some under- 
hand designs. 

Chief Carney’s air of relentless, sus- 
picion seemed to have been intensified 
by Manning’s little speech. He fixed 
his glance on Mrs. Everleigh’s white 
and twitching face. 

“Suppose you quit your quibbling,” 
he suggested severely, “and come 
straight out with the facts in the case. 
Why do you say Mr. Starr couldn't 
have committed the murder?” 

‘eemed to be un- 
dergoing acute mental suffering. It was 
plain that she had failed to reckon the 
consequences, when she undertook to 
censor the story of the night’s events. 
She looked at Starr, who was regarding 
her with a tranquil gaze, and the ex- 
change of glances seemed to restore her 


Patricia Everleigh 


confidence. 

“Mr. Starr couldn’t have done it,” 
she declared, “because he was to all 
intents purposes dead when the 
murder occurred. That is, he believed 
he was dead. Avalon had hypnotized 
him.” 


and 














Gathering courage as she went along, 
she gave a straight and concise narra- 
tive of the demonstration and the in- 
cidents connected with it. Slurring 
none of the essential details, she gave 
a vivid description of her husband’s 
odd behavior at the moment when Starr 
offered himself as a subject, adding that 
he had left the room shortly afterward 
and been absent for fully ten minutes. 

Chief Carney, who had been in a 
brown study during the recital, looked 
somewhat bewildered. “Where did he 
go?” he inquired. 

“No one knows, of course, but pre- 
sumably he went out to make arrange- 
ments for the kidnaping of Avalon. 
Perhaps he bribed one of the servants 
to play the réle of bogus messenger.” 

It seemed to Charmian that her aunt 
was unnecessarily cruel to her dead hus- 
band. However, she reflected, Mrs. 
Everleigh undoubtedly thought it her 
duty to spare no details in order to 
show how utterly impossible it would 
have been for Clifford Starr to commit 
the deed. 

Carney was thinking hard. “It is 
your opinion, then, that your husband 
was so crazy with jealousy that he hit 
upon the idea of kidnaping Avalon, 
hoping that Starr would never wake 
up?” 

“Well, yes, you might put it that 
way,” assented Mrs. Everleigh, men- 
tally resenting Carney’s crude summing 
up. 

The chief pondered again. Finally 
he nodded as if unable to detect a loop- 
hole in Mrs. Everleigh’s reasoning. 
“Where is this Avalon fellow, any- 
how?” he asked gruffly; and Mrs. Ev- 
erleigh replied that the hypnotist had 
retired to his apartment to bathe and 
dress, after which he would depart im- 
mediately. 

“Guess he won’t,” muttered Carney 
with a grin. “I’ve got men outside who 
have orders to let. nobody pass with- 
out my permission. By the way, what 
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was the idea of this hypnotic stuff? 
Who suggested it?” 

“T engaged Avalon, who is a man 
of the highest standing in his profes- 
sion, to give an entertainment for the 
benefit of my guests,” explained Mrs. 
Everleigh. 

“But how did he come to pull this 
particular kind of stunt? I mean mak- 
ing Starr believe he was dead. Did 
anybody ask him to, or did he go 
ahead without being asked?” 

Mrs. Everleigh seemed to ponder the 
question. “Avalon was explaining the 
possibilities of hypnotism,’ she said 
after a pause, “mentioning among other 
things that a hypnotic subject may be 
made to believe he is dead. I asked 
him for a demonstration, and we called 
for volunteers. Then Mr. Starr came 
forward.” 

“So, that’s it,’ mumbled the chief in 
the tones of one whose mind is at work 
on a problem. He glanced at Starr, 
who, cool and smiling, was leaning back 
in his chair. “I want a talk with Ava- 
lon,” added Carney. 

Mrs. Everleigh seemed about to re- 
monstrate, but after a moment’s hesi- 
tation she whispered something in Till- 
son’s ear. The servant departed im- 
mediately, and after a few minutes he 
ushered Avalon into the room. A 
shower and a change of clothing had 
worked wonders in the hypnotist’s ap- 
pearance, but he scowled reproachfully 
at Mrs. Everleigh. 

“T was just on the point of taking 
my departure,” he murmured in grieved 
tones. 

“Better stick around a while,” sug- 
gested the chief. “You’ll be wanted at 
the inquest in the morning, anyhow. I 
want you to tell me who you are and 
what happened to-night.” 

Avalon smiled superciliously, then 
loftily explained that he was a grad- 
uate of a well-known school of psy- 
chology, and that he stood ready to 
show testimonials from famous person- 
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ages beforeWwhom he had demonstrated 
his powers. Then he gave a clear and 
seemingly candid account of his part 
in the night’s events. Asked by Chief 
Carney if he was aware of any mo- 
tive for his abduction, he looked acutely 
embarrassed and gave Mrs. Everleigh 
a significant glance. 

“TI see,” said the chief, chuckling as 
he interpreted the glance. “You and 
Mrs. Everleigh look at the matter the 
same way. Both of you think that 
Mr. Everleigh had you abducted. Mr. 
Starr would have died, wouldn’t he, if 
you hadn’t been found?” 

“Presumably,” admitted Avalon. “It 
would have been extremely difficult for 
any one else to bring him out of the 
trance.” 

Starr rose leisurely, fixed each one 
in turn with a glance from his dark, 
flashing eyes, and sauntered forward. 

“I see what you have in mind, of 
course,” he began. “There could have 
been only one motive behind the kid- 
naping of Avalon, and that was to do 
me harm.” His strong, deeply tanned 
face wrinkled into a smile. “I think 
Avalon and Mrs, Everleigh have hit 
upon the correct solution.” 

“T don’t know but that I agree with 
you,” ventured Chief Carney ponder- 
ously. “If the motive for the kidnap- 
ing was to do you harm, then some- 
body in this house framed it up, and 
it isn’t hard to guess who that some- 
body was. The demonstration wasn’t 
arranged beforehand, and no outsider 
knew it was taking place. I guess that 
matter is settled, but what we want to 
get at is, who murdered Mr. Everleigh. 
I don’t see that this hypnotic stuff has 
any bearing on the murder at all, ex- 
cept——” He paused and gazed quiz- 
zically at Avalon. “What time did you 
put Starr to sleep?” 

“About ten o’clock, I should say.” 

“And you didn’t bring him to until 
after midnight ?” 

“That is correct.” 
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Carney looked as though he was con- 
scious of putting an extremely foolish 
question. “It would have been impos- 
sible for Mr. Starr to stir out of the 
chair while he was in the trance, of 
course ?” 

“Oh, most emphatically.” Avalon 
smiled amusedly. “Mr. Starr was vir- 
tually a dead man.” 

“Well, then, this demonstration makes 
one thing sure in regard to the mur- 
der, and that is that Mr. Starr couldn’t 
have done it, for Everleigh was shot 
while Mr. Starr was as good as a dead 
man. It also lets you out, professor,” 
he added with heavy humor, “for you 
were locked up in the old boathouse. 
Otherwise there’s no connection be- 
tween the demonstration and the mur- 
der, and we are not much further along 
than before.” 

Starr gave a metallic chuckle. “I 
suppose I ought to consider myself 
lucky. I had what might he construed 
as a motive for killing Everleigh, you 
know.” He flashed Mrs. Everleigh an 
audacious smile. “If I hadn’t been in 
oblivion when the crime was commit- 
ted I should be in a deuce of a fix 
now.” 

His cool impudence jarred a little, 
and even Mrs. Everleigh seemed un- 
pleasantly impressed. 

With fixed on 
hands 


the floor and 
clasped at his back, Carney 
walked to the and back. Sud- 
denly he raised his eyes and looked 
evenly at Mrs. Everleigh. 

“Do you know anything about your 
husband’s will?” he asked. “I under- 
stand he was one of the richest men 
in the county.” 

“My husband told me once,” replied 
Mrs. Everleigh with candor, “that two- 
thirds of the estate would go to me 
and the remaining third to Charmian. 
There were minor bequests, too, but 
the amounts were inconsiderable.” 

“H’m.” Carney appeared to be 
weighing the statement carefully. 


eyes 


door 


’ 











“That is about how the case stands. 
Mr. Starr had a motive, but he couldn’t 
have done it. You had the same kind 
of motive, and the result would have 
been pretty much the same whether 
your husband was killed by you or by 
Starr. Your niece don’t seem to have 
had much of a motive, but she admits 
she was pointing a gun at her uncle 
when the shot was fired. Do you still 
deny you’ were standing in the door- 
way when the shot was fired?” 

“Most emphatically,” asserted Mrs. 
Everleigh. “Charmian must have had 
a hallucination.” 

The chief shrugged. “It seems to 
be a question of veracity between you 
and your niece,” he observed, “and it 
looks to me as though one of you 
He did not finish the sentence, but his 
meaning was clear to all. 

Charmian gazed steadily at her aunt. 
If Patricia Everleigh’s hand had not 
fired the shot that killed her husband, 
why did she so persistently deny hav- 
ing been standing in the doorway at 
the time? If innocent, why had she 
fled so precipitately the moment the 
shot rang out? It was her aunt’s mys- 
terious behavior, rather than anything 
else of a circumstantial nature, that 
forced Charmian to believe her guilty. 

She started as she felt Manning’s 
gaze on her face. He was still leaning 
against the mantelpiece, one leg crossed 
over the other, and the same droll 
smile was still on his lips. 

Her suspicions regarding the man re- 
awoke in Charmian’s mind. His visit 
to the room after the murder was still 
unexplained, and he had shown no 
inclination to tell about the object he 
had picked from the floor. Charmian 
had heard of such things as a murderer 
returning to the scene of his crime. 
She wondered whether, by any chance, 
the thing he had found on the floor 
could have been some kind of clew to 
the mystery. 

Across the room 





she sent him a 
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glance which challenged him to give 
an account of himself and his move- 


ments. Manning seemed to under- 
stand. He straightened himself, looked 


at Chief Carney, cleared his throat, and 
asked in drawling, nasal tones: 

“Aren’t you confusing the issue, 
chief? Hasn’t Miss Everleigh admit- 
ted threatening her uncle? Didn’t her 
aunt find her in this room with a pis- 
tol in her hand which showed that a 
shot had been fired from it? What 
more do you want in the way of 
proof?” 

Charmian’s lips contracted into a thin 
line and her eyes blazed with indigna- 
tion as she gave Manning a withering 
glance. 

“Got anything more to say for your- 
self, Miss Everleigh?’ inquired the 
chief. 

“You might ask Mr. Manning for an 
explanation,” replied the girl coldly. 
“Shortly after I had regained con- 
sciousness, he crawled in through the 
window, searched my uncle’s pockets, 
and then picked up something from the 
floor.” 

The chief fixed Manning with a star- 


tled gaze. “That right?’ he asked 
sharply. 


Manning blinked and seemed utterly 
dumfounded for a moment. “Would 
you mind repeating that, please, Miss 
Everleigh?”’ he asked with a flabber- 
gasted look. “My ears must have de- 
ceived me.” 

Charmian, eying him narrowly, re- 
peated her statement. 

“Strange,” murmured Manning, ab- 
sently digging at the lining of his vest 
pocket. “Very strange. I never knew 
any one to be so grossly mistaken. 
Your imagination must have tricked 
you, Miss Everleigh.” 

The brazen denial dazed Charmian a 
trifle. “Do you mean to deny,” she 


demanded, pointing, “that you crawled 
in through that window ?” 
“IT certainly 


do. Never crawled 








through a window in my life. Don’t 
approve of the practice. Doors good 
enough for me.” His fingers continued 
to explore the vest pocket, but his eyes, 
utterly bewildered, were on the girl’s 
face. 

“And do you mean to deny that you 
searched Uncle Peyton’s pockets?” 

The absently groping fingers drew 
forth something, but Charmian could 
‘not see what it was. “My dear Miss 
Everleigh,” protested Manning, “your 
questions astound me. I never searched 
your uncle’s pockets.” 

“Didn’t you pick up something from 
the floor?” 

Manning shook his head in a dazed 
way. His fingers were toying idly with 
the thing he had extracted from his 
vest pocket, but all Charmian could see 
was that it was small and black. 

“T never pick things from the floor,” 
asserted Manning. “It’s a bad habit 
and I object to it on principle.” 

Charmian, bewildered by his audac- 
ity, sighed despairingly. She tried once 
more. “Didn’t you see me behind the 
sofa?” 

“Behind the sofa?” Manning’s 
small, dull eyes held an expression of 
complete perplexity. “It would never 
have occurred to me to look for you 
in such a place. Why should you be 
behind the sofa?” 

Charmian made a final attempt. “Did 
you not admit, while we were walking 
back from the boathouse, that you did 
all the things you have just denied do- 
ing?” 

“Positively not!’ Manning’s fingers 
slipped, and the little object with which 
he had been playing fell to the floor, 
rolling close to Starr’s feet. Starr 
stooped to pick it up, but Manning had 
already recovered it. “You are labor- 
ing under a ludicrous misapprehen- 
sion,” he added as he put the little ob- 
ject back in his vest pocket. “Why 


should I now be denying a thing I had 
previously admitted? 


Why, indeed?” 
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Charmian shrugged her shapely 
shoulders and surrendered. For rea- 
sons of his own, Manning had per- 
sistently denied what she knew to be 
facts. Her suspicions took on a keener 
edge. 

“Don’t you see, my dear,” murmured 
Mrs. Everleigh, a thin, sagacious smile 
on her lips, “that your senses are not 
to be trusted? You insist you saw me 
in the doorway when the shot was fired, 
Now you insist that Mr. Manning en- 
tered the room and searched your un- 

I didn’t know you were 
such wild hallucinations, 


cle’s pockets. 
subject to 
Charmian.” 

Her eyes flitted from face to face 
as she spoke. Suddenly they paused, 
a look of instinctive fear crept into 
the icily gleaming orbs, and the smile 
faded from her lips. One of the faces 
in the group seemed to have given her 
a terrifying impression, but only Char- 
mian appeared to notice her display 
of emotion. 

Chief Carney seemed to have reached 
the end of his resources. “We all need 
some sleep,” he remarked. “Maybe the 
inquest will throw some new light on 
this affair. Perhaps Miss Everleigh’s 
hallucinations will have left her. Any- 
how, we'll adjourn now. I guess I 
don’t need to remind you that there’s 
a high picket fence around the grounds, 
and that J’ve got a man at each gate. 
That’s all.” 

Charmian rose wearily, an aching 
confusion in her head. Her face grew 
stern as she saw Manning coolly light 
a cigar. His eyes gleamed furtively, 
she thought, and ‘the inevitable smile 
was still hovering about his lips. As 
she swept past him, he touched her 
arm as if to detain her. 

“Join me on the porch in five min- 
utes,” he whispered. 

Charmian tossed her head haughtily 
and walked away. She was angry with 
Manning, though her dominant emo- 
tion was a lingering horror and a de- 














sire to wake up in the morning and 
discover that the night’s occurrences 
were only a hideous dream. 

Five minutes later, despite her re- 
sentment of Manning’s cool impudence 
and brazen falsehoods, she was stealth- 
ily making her way to the porch. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SHADOW. 

HERE was a penetrating chill in the 
air, and as a protection against its 
sting Charmian had donned a gray 
motor-coat that reached almost to her 
ankles. It was the hour before day- 
break, and the darkness was so thick 
that she could locate Manning only by 

the gleaming point of his cigar. 

“T am here,” she announced frigidly. 
“What do you wish?” 

“A chat with you.” Manning stood 
with his back against the wall, his face 
scarcely visible in the gloom, and as he 
spoke Charmian fancied there was a 
new quality in his tones. “Our friend 
the police chief is a most disingenuous 
fellow. Does he really imagine the 
picket fence and the guards at the gate 
could keep anybody out who is deter- 
mined to escape?” 

“The fence is high and the stakes 
sharply pointed,” observed Charmian 
dryly. 

“Yet where there’s a will there is 
always a way. For instance, you could 
stand on my _ shoulders and jump 
across.” There was a subtle hint of 
questioning in his voice. 


“T have no intention of running 
away,” asserted the girl haughtily. 


“Despite the pistol with the empty 
shell and the other circumstances im- 
plicating you in the murder of your 
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uncle ? 


ai, 
“That’s spunk. I like it—really. 
You are a very remarkable young 


woman,” 
“I hope you did not call me out here 
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just to shower me with compliments,” 
said Charmian stiffly. 

“No; I asked you to come out be- 
cause I feel in need of a bodyguard. 
Something tells me that I am in danger 
of sudden attack.” 

“You ought to be able to fib your 
way out of almost any predicament. 
Your talent for prevarication is su- 
perb.” 

Manning chuckled softly, as if con- 
sidering that he had been paid a com- 
pliment. “I was serious about the 
bodyguard. Look straight ahead to a 
point just this side of the fountain, 
Miss Everleigh. Do you see some- 
thing stirring in the shadows?” 

The girl strained her eyes against 
the darkness. She could not tell 
whether it was reality or optical illu- 
sion, but she thought she detected a 
flickering movement. 

“Who can it be?” she whispered. 

“Hard telling. Somebody has been 
moving back and forth in one spot 
for seven or eight minutes. All he can 
see is the burning end of a cigar, but 
I think he guesses who I am. I don’t 
think he can see you at all.” 

“What is he waiting for?” 

“For the house to quiet down a bit, 
I imagine. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, he has designs on something 
which at present is in my possession. 
Maybe after a little while he will creep 
forward and try to whack me on the 
head and pick my pockets. If he does, 
we may have a merry little encounter 
with the murderer of your uncle.” 

“Oh!” Charmian caught her breath 
sharply, and again she peered intently 
at the shadow in the distance. “Are 
you sure the—the person out there is 
a he?” 

“Oh, no. I merely used the mascu- 
line pronoun as a matter of conven- 
ience. I hope it’s a man. Men are 
easier to handle than women, and you 
can treat them as roughly as you like. 











Women are inclined to shoot first and 
do their thinking later.” 

Charmian came a little nearer. Im- 
pulsively she tugged at the man’s sleeve. 
“You don’t think I killed Uncle Pey- 
ton?” she murmured. ‘You can’t, be- 
cause you just said the person out there 
in front of the fountain may be the 
murderer.” 

Manning did not reply for several 
moments. “I know you didn’t,” he 
said finally, speaking in low, husky 
tones. “I never thought that you were 
the guilty one.” 

Charmian felt a little dazed. 
whom do you suspect?” 

“Whom do you suspect, Miss Ever- 
leigh?” countered Manning. “Just for- 
get the question of motives for a mo- 
ment. Motives, you know, can be deftly 
concealed. Which ones, among the 
people now at Wildnook, do you con- 
sider capable of such a deed, all other 
considerations aside?” 

Charmian hesitated for a little while, 
then began to enumerate: “Aunt Pa- 
tricia, Mr. Starr, Avalon, and—your- 


“Then 


self.” 
Manning chuckled softly. “Thanks 
for your frankness. You are a very 


discerning young lady. Of course, we 
know that Avalon was locked up in the 
boathouse and Starr was dead to the 
world when the murder occurred, so 
that lets them out. Just the same, I 
think one of those you mentioned is 
the murderer.” 

The girl shivered with an inward 
chill. “According to your own rea- 
soning, then, either you or Aunt Pa- 
tricia committed the murder.” 

“Your deductions are flawless, Miss 
Everleigh. As between me and your 
aunt, whom do you suspect?” 

“TI—J don’t know.” Charmian won- 
dered at the conflicting impressions she 
received from the man at her side. 


“Both of you have acted strangely, and 
both of you have lied about matters 
pertaining to the crime. 


I shall tell 
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you frankly that I don’t trust you, Mr, 
Manning; but neither do I trust Aunt 
Patricia.” Her voice broke a trifle. 
“T don’t know what to think. There 
are sO many complications.” 

“The abduction of Avalon, for in- 
stance. Of course, Chief Carney told 
us it had no bearing on the crime, ex- 
cept in so far as it absolved the hypno- 
tist and Starr, but he may have been 
mistaken. Miss [Everleigh, would it 
interest you to know that your uncle 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
kidnaping ?” 

“What ?” 

“Hush—not so loud. The person out 
there in front of the fountain might 
hear. Your aunt thought that when 
Mr. Everleigh left the room after ut- 
tering that peculiar laugh, he went out 
to make arrangements for the kidnap- 
ing. Well, she thought wrong.” 

Charmian’s heart stood still for a 
moment. “Then where did he go?” 

“Straight to the room I have been 
occupying.” 

“How do you know?” asked the girl 
eagerly. 

“T happened to follow him.” 

“You happened to- Are 
jesting, Mr. Manning?” 

“Not at all. As it happened, I 
slipped out of the room some thirty 
seconds behind your uncle. My absence 
wasn’t noticed. People seldom notice 
me, anyway. Well, your uncle entered 
my room and turned on the light. He 
left the door open a crack, and I saw 
him open my bag and take out the 
pistol I usually carry.” 

‘But why should he do a thing like 
that?” . 

“Presumably because he had _ no 
weapon of his own, and because he 
knew that I usually carry one.” 

“But what was his idea?” 

“If you ask me to make a guess, I 
should say that your uncle was con- 
trolled by one of those crazy impulses 
that sometimes come to a man when 





you 














his emotions are stirred up. I have 
no doubt that he meant to do what you 
people seem to think he did do, or 
something similar. In other words, I 
think he meant to get Avalon off into 
a dark corner, shove the pistol against 
his diaphragm, and persuade him to 
disappear for a while.” 

“You followed him 
Charmian breathlessly. 

“As it happened, yes. But your un- 
cle had no sooner reéntered the draw- 
ing-room than the rash impulse seemed 
to desert him. You see, his sober sec- 
ond thought had got in its work. 
Later, after the arrival of the bogus 
messenger and Avalon’s disappearance, 
he was terrified. He realized some one 
else had done the very thing he had 
been tempted to do.” 

For a long while Charmian stood 
speechless; then she asked bewil- 
deredly: “But Avalon was abducted by 
somebody. If Uncle Peyton didn’t do 
it, who did? Who else could have a 
motive for doing such a thing.” 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering.” 

Charmian could see nothing but the 
dull flicker of his face against the dark 
background, but she fancied his lips 
were still set in the same droll, half- 
humorous smile he had worn through- 
out the night. 

“Are you still wondering?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“No,” said Manning. 

She remained silent for a moment; 
then a new thought flashed through her 
mind. ‘hen it was your pistol I was 
pointing at Uncle Peyton when the 
shot was fired,” she remarked with a 
little shudder. 

Manning hesitated for a moment, 
then pulled long and thoughtfully at 
his cigar. “I suppose so. If you took 
it out of your uncle’s pocket, then it 
must have been tlic same pistol that 
he abstracted from niy bag. But 
here’s a funny thing. The pistol that 
was lying beside you when you awoke 


3B ps 


down?” asked 
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—the one with an empty shell in it— 
wasn’t mine. I took a look at it while 
Chief Carney was examining it.” 

It was with great difficulty that 
Charmian repressed a loud exclamation. 
6oNT » om O99 «Q . D 

Not—not yours?” she echoed dazedly. 
“T don’t understand at all.” 
rp 1 P 
The exchange must have been made 
while you were unconscious,” ventured 
Manning. “I can’t see any other in 

He paused abruptly, at the same in- 
stant touching Charmian’s arm. He 
bent forward and seemed to be peer- 
ing intently in the direction of the foun- 





tain. The girl, following his example, 
started violently. 

“The shadow is moving!” she 
breathed. 


“Tt’s coming this way, hoping to find 
me unprepared for a scuffle,” whispered 
Manning. “Stand aside, Miss Ever- 
leigh. In a few moments I hope to lay 
hands on the murderer of “ 

A sharp crack and a swift gleam of 
fire interrupted him. Manning gave a 
hoarse exclamation, lurched back 
against the wall, then crumpled into a 
heap on the floor of the porch. 

After a moment of horrified rigidity, 
during which she saw the shadow dart 
out of view, Charmian stooped low 
over the fallen man. Her groping hand 
came in contact with something moist 
and warm. She shuddered. 

“Are you badly hurt?” she whispered 
excitedly. 

“T think not.” 





The words fell weakly 
from Manning’s lips. “The scoundrel 
fooled me. Didn’t think he would 
shoot. Listen, Miss Everleigh, and 
then do exactly as I say.” 

Shouts sounded in the distance, sig- 
nifying that the shot had been heard 
by Chief Carney’s sentinels. Here and 
there, along the walls of the house, a 
light appeared in the windows. 

Charmian, putting her ear close to 
the wounded man’s lips, listened care- 


fully. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MURDERER ENTERS, 





THE 


DOOR opened, projecting a wedge 

of light upon the porch, and Till- 

son, white-faced and open-mouthed, 

stared at the man on the floor and the 
girl leaning over him. 

“T thought I heard a shot——” he 
began shakily. 

“Mr. Manning has been seriously 
wounded,” interrupted Charmian. “He 
is unconscious. Get some one to help 
you carry him to his room at once. 
Then telephone a doctor immediately.” 

Tillson gasped, turned on his heels, 
and trundled away. A brawny man 
with a gleaming shield on his chest 
came running across the lawn, excitedly 
demanding what had happened. 

“One of the guests has been shot,” 
explained Charmian. “here is noth- 
ing you can do here. Unless you keep 
watching the gates, the assailant may 
escape.” 

The officer gazed curiously at the 
girl and the wounded man, then turned 
reluctantly away. A moment later Mrs. 
Everleigh passed swiftly through the 
open door. 

“What?” she exclaimed, her eyes 
wide with horror as she took in the 
scene at a single startled glance. “Is 
it—Mr. Manning?” 

Charmian nodded. 
your room, Aunt Patricia.” 
ied her voice with an effort. 
attend to everything.” 

Mrs. Everleigh cast a shuddering 
glance, full of questions and terror, at 
her niece. Then, uttering a faint moan 
and covering her face with her hands, 
she stepped back into the house. She 
had barely disappeared when Tillson, ac- 
companied by one of the other serv- 
ants, bustled out on the porch. Under 


“Better go to 
She stead- 
“T will 


Charmian’s directions, they lifted the 
wounded man from the porch and car- 
ried him inside. 

A number of guests stood huddled in 
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the hall as they turned and carried 
their burden up the stairs. Charmian, 
scanning their faces out of the corner 
of her eyes, explained briefly that Man- 
ning had been severely wounded and 
was now unconscious, adding a request 
that they return to their rooms and 
make as little disturbance as possible. 
She found Avalon pacing the floor as 
she stepped into the drawing-room. 
“This house is cursed!” exclaimed 
the hypnotist, despairingly waving his 
“First it is Mr, Ey- 


Who 


slim white hands. 
erleigh; now it is Mr. Manning. 
next?” 

Charmian, standing at one of the 
windows, gave him a sidelong glance. 
He was apparently in a state of great 
perturbation. A jumble of conflicting 
thoughts and emotions swam in the 
girl’s mind. She could not reason 
clearly, but the attack on Manning 
seemed to have changed the complexion 
of things, in one respect at least. 

Avalon stopped before her. “How 
is Mr. Manning?” he inquired nerv- 
ously. 

“In a serious condition, I fear. He 
was carried to his room unconscious. 
The doctor has been summoned.” 

“This is dreadful!” wailed the hyp- 
notist. “My nerves are so delicate that 
the least disturbance upsets me com- 
pletely. I wish I had Mr. Starr’s con- 
stitution. He had retired and was al- 
most asleep when the shot rang out. 
He came downstairs, inquired what had 
happened, then returned to his room. 
I dare say he is sleeping soundly by 
this time. Wonderful man!” 

Charmian, who had been contemplat- 
ing a faint wisp of dawn in the east, 
turned abruptly, surprising a look of 
abject terror in Avalon’s face. 

“You must try to get a few hours’ 
rest,” she murmured. “The inquest 
will be a trying ordeal and 

3ut the hypnotist, mumbling some- 
thing about sleeping powders, was al- 
ready out of the room, and a moment 


” 

















later she heard his steps on the stairs. 
Puzzled by his demeanor, Charmian 
stood gazing after him when the door 
opened quietly and the stocky form of 
Chief Carney appeared in the opening. 

“I was on my way home,” he ex- 


plained, “when I heard a shot. My 
men tell me somebody has_ been 
wounded.” 

Charmian studied him keenly. She 


had already discovered that Chief Car- 
ney possessed intellect of a higher or- 
der than one would ordinarily expect to 
find in a man of his type. 

“Manning has been shot,” she ex- 
plained in low tones. “He and I were 
standing on the porch when it hap- 
pened.” 

“That clears Manning,” mumbled the 
chief. “I had my doubts about him 
for a time. He was doing some tall 
stalling.” Puckering his brows, he 
gazed thoughtfully at the girl. “Won- 
der who shot him,” he said. “You 
might have done it, of course, but I 
hardly think so. You might have killed 
your uncle, too, but I never wanted to 
believe you did.” A shamefaced grin 
tugged at his lips. “Did you notice 
what Manning was doing while you 
were trying to get him to admit that 
he had crawled in through the win- 
dow ?” 

“He was playing, in a preoccupied 
fashion, with something that he took 
out of his vest pocket.” 

“T’m not so sure about the preoc- 
cupied part of it,’ declared the chief 
with a shrewd wink. “Did you see 
what the thing was?” 

“No; but I suspected all the time that 
it was the object he picked up from 
the floor. He accidentally dropped it, 
and then- “i 

“Sure it was accidental? I had my 
eye on him, and it looked to me as 
though he was playing a game of some 
sort. By the way, the thing he was 


” 





toying with was a shoe button.” 
“Oh!” murmured the girl. 


“Then 
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But we haven’t time to 
now. Did any one see 





it was 
go into that 
you return?” 

“T think not. 
gate.” 

“Splendid! Listen, Chief Carney.” 
She spoke excitedly, but in low tones. 
“Mr. Manning has been taken to his 
room. He is not half so badly injured 
as he pretends to be. He is not even 
unconscious. There is a little closet on 
the side of the room. You must man- 
age to slip into it unobserved.” 

Carney’s eyes twinkled. “Guess I 
can do it,” he “Where is 
Manning’s room?” 

Charmian told him, and the chief 
A little later the girl her- 
self slipped out. In the darkened hall 
she stopped and listened. Encouraged 
by the silence, she stole softly up the 
stairway, all the while casting keen 
glances about her. Streaks of a gray 
dawn were creeping in through the 
windows. 

She darted swiftly to one side as a 
burly figure appeared in the hall. 

“Tillson,” she whispered, recogniz- 
ing him by his gait. 

The man stopped abruptly. 
Miss Everleigh!” 

“Hush! How is Mr. Manning? 

She imagined that a grin was fur- 
rowing the butler’s face, though his 
features were scarcely distinguishable 
in the dusk. 

“He’s up to some trick,” whispered 
the butler gravely. “I don’t believe he 
is badly hurt. He tries to make out 
he is unconscious, but e 

“Who has seen him beside yourself ?” 

“Only the footman, and I don’t think 
he suspects anything. Mr. Manning is 
playing his role well, miss. He pre- 
tends to be unconscious, but I could 
see that most of it was make-believe.” 

Charmian stepped a little closer to 
the man. “Tillson, do you believe I 
murdered my uncle?” 

The butler hesitated for several mo- 


Only my man at the 


declared. 


walked out. 


wa fo 


” 
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ments. “No,” he whispered finally. 
“Things look bad for you, Miss Ever- 
leigh, but I have suspicions of my own.” 

“Good, Tillson. Keep them to your- 
self for the present. Don’t tell any 
one about Mr. Manning’s peculiar be- 
havior. If any one inquires, say he is 
unconscious and that you have sent for 
a doctor, and that you have grave fears 
about his condition. Understand ?” 

“Ye-es.”’ The answer came hesi- 
tantly. “I think I do, Miss Everleigh.” 

“And if you notice any peculiar 
movements in the house, pay no at- 
tention, Everything is all right. Ina 
little while, I think, my uncle’s mur- 
derer will be under arrest.” 

The butler withdrew and Charmian 
stole noiselessly down the corridor. 
Pausing before one of the doors, she 
looked and listened for a moment, then 
opened the door, tiptoed into the room, 
and closed the door behind her. 

A shaded light shed a faint illumina- 
tion over the room. Against the white 
coverlet of the bed she dimly discerned 
an outstretched figure. It lay rigidly 
still as she approached, and there was 
no sign of breathing. 

“Mr. Manning,” she whispered. 

The figure did not move, but she 
thought she detected a faint fluttering 
of the eyelids. 

“Some one is in the closet,” whis- 
pered Manning, still lying motionless. 
“It’s Chief Carney. I told him.” 
“Good! Do I look like an uncon- 
scious man? How about the light? 
Too strong?” 
“No; just 

wound ?” 

Manning chuckled softly. “Only a 
scratch in the shoulder. That scoun- 
drel took me by surprise. I thought it 
was too dark for him to shoot, and 
that he would steal up to me and tap 
me on the head. I forgot that all he 
had to do was to aim a few inches 
above or below the lighted end of my 
cigar. I acted like a fool. Been act- 


right. How is the 


ing like a fool throughout the whole 
matter.” 

“Who are you?” whispered the girl, 

“Nobody in particular, Your un- 
cle tried to make a detective out of 
me, but he didn’t have much luck. He 
imagined somebody—you can guess 
who I mean, | think—was after his 
life. That’s why he took me along with 
him to Wildnook as a sort of body- 
I’m a glaring failure as a body- 
guard.” His tones were grim and dis- 
gusted. “All I can do now is to catch 
the scoundrel who committed the mur- 
der.” 

Charmian tiptoed to the door, lis- 
tened for a moment, then returned to 
the bedside. 

“You see,” continued Manning, whis- 
pering, “I knew all along that Starr 
was the man your uncle was afraid of. 
He had reason to be, too. There was 
really a double motive behind Ever- 
leigh’s crazy impulse to put Starr out 
of the way by abducting Avalon. With 
one stroke he would gratify his fren- 
zied jealousy and get rid of a man who 
was after his life. 

“As soon as I saw that your uncle 
had come to his senses, I thought the 
danger was over, for the time being at 
least. With Avalon missing and Starr 
in a hypnotic trance, I couldn’t see how 
any harm could come to your uncle. 
Not feeling sleepy, I took a stroll about 
the grounds, and suddenly I remem- 
bered that my pistol was still in your 
uncle’s possession. Fearing that the 
crazy impulse might return to him, I 
decided to get it back. I returned to 
the house, but your uncle was not in 
his room. Hearing steps outside, I 
went out to investigate, but it was only 
Tillson on his way to the garage with 
a message for the chauffeur. 

“I walked around the house, stop- 
ping outside one of the drawing-room 
windows. The light was dim, but I 
could see Starr sitting in the chair, as 
rigid and lifeless as when I had last 


, 


guard, 
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seen him. Then I saw your uncle, and 
I had the shock of my life. -Some- 
thing told me at once that he was dead, 
and that I had made a terrible blunder. 
Knowing Starr couldn’t have killed 
him, I wondered if he had shot him- 
self with my pistol. I searched his 
pockets, but the pistol wasn’t there. I 
saw you, but didn’t let on. Then, look- 
ing down, I saw something else.” 

“A shoe button,” whispered Char- 
mian. 

“So you know. Well, I suspected 
it had been dropped by the murderer. 
T’ll tell you later just why I thought 
so. During the chief’s questioning I 
purposely did a lot of stalling. I have 
always maintained that the quickest 
way to get a murderer is to keep him 
guessing, and I knew the murderer was 
watching me every moment, unable to 
determine what my game was. I pre- 
tended to be playing with the button 
in an absent-minded sort of way, and 
finally I dropped it on the floor, just to 
make sure the murderer would see it. 
He did, and I caught him looking down 
at his shoes. You ought to have seen 
the expression when he discovered a 
button was missing from the left foot. 

“He fooled me, though. All I ex- 
pected him to do was to knock me 
senseless and take the clew away from 
me. That’s why I wanted a witness. 
He was dead right, however. Killing 
me was the safer way, and my lighted 
cigar gave him his chance. He will 
play doubly safe, though, by coming 
back for the button. A murderer’ al- 
ways does fool things like that. Maybe 
you had better lower the shade a lit- 
tle more, Miss Everleigh.” 

The girl obeyed, glancing at 
closet door as she crossed the floor. 

“Wonder what he is waiting for?” 
she murmured. 

“The masculine pronoun again!” 
Manning gave a low chuckle. “It may 
be the murderer is waiting till the doc- 
tor has been here, but I hardly think 


the 


. 
so. He will have to act before it gets 
too light.” 

A nervous spasm shook Charmian’s 
figure. “Are you sure that he will do 
nothing but recover the button?” she 
asked tensely. “Suppose he should re- 
peat his attempt on your life.” 

“It would serve me right, consider- 
ing what a fool I have been. But our 
friend Chief Carney has keen ears, 
and [ guess he has heard most of what 
we have said. Wouldn’t be surprised 
but what he’s got his finger on a pis- 
tol trigger this very moment. Miss 
Everleigh, when you hear a sound in 
the hall, I want you to step behind the 
dresser. I’ve noticed it stands at right 
angles to the wall, and you can squeeze 
in behind.” 

“Aren’t you suffering? 
Charmian anxiously. 

“That scratch doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. It just smarts a little. Just 
after Tillson left me, I washed it and 
bandaged it as well as I could and 
there’s no Miss. Ever- 
leigh!” 

The last words were scarcely audi- 
ble. Manning lay rigid, ‘scarcely 
breathing, and his face seemed gray 
and inanimate in the dim light. A 
faint, creeping sound came from the 
hall. 

Hurrying silently across the floor, 
Charmian stepped into the hiding place 
designated by Manning. Another foot- 
fall, low and furtive, sounded in the 
corridor. The girl pressed her hands 
against her heart to quiet its frenzied 
beating. The slightest of sounds told 
her that a hand had been placed on 
the doorknob. 

Who would enter? 

Three names flashed through her 
mind, but she instinctively eliminated 


” 


whispered 


Quick, 


one, 

Another faint sound told her the door 
had opened a crack. Then a wait en- 
sued, as if the person outside were lis- 


tening. The door opened a little far- 
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ther, then another breathless pause, and 
finally a masculine figure slipped sound- 
lessly into the chamber. 





CHAPTER IX. 
“I SAW YOU KILL HIM.” 


HE intruder was little more than a 
shadow in the dull, gray dawn fil- 
tering through the shade, and Char- 
mian’s straining eyes could not distin- 
guish his features. As she crouched 
behind the dresser, a vague fear seized 
her. The prowler had stopped midway 
between the door and the bed, and he 
seemed to be listening again and mak- 
ing sure that there were no lurking 
dangers about him. 

Charmian’s fear became intensified 
as the moments passed. Not for an 
instant did she doubt that the intruder 
was the murderer of her uncle, and 
the same chain of reasoning told her 
that he was the same man who had 
fired at Manning. Would he repeat 
the attempt? He must know, she re- 
flected, that Manning was aware of 
his guilt. She glanced anxiously at the 
closet. 

The prowler advanced a step, and 
she could tell that he was still listen- 
ing intently and casting sharp glances 
about him. Each dragging moment 
seemed an eternity to the watching girl. 
She wondered that her breathing and 
the pounding of her heart did not be- 
tray her presence. 

The next moment she could hardly 
choke back a shriek. The intruder’s 
hand had gone to his pocket, and now 
something gleamed in the dusk, and 
Charmian felt intuitively that it 


was 


a knife. She wondered whether Man- 
ning, with eyes closed in simulation of 


unconsciousness, had seen. She was 


almost certain that Chief Carney had 
not, for the closet door seemed to be 
still closed. 

Charmian was tensing her lips for a 
spring as the intruder crept toward the 
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bed. His arm was stretched out as if 
to strike, and the faintly gleaming ob- 
ject was clutched in his hand. A cry 
trembled on the girl’s lips. 

Then the hall door opened and a 
figure glided into the room. It emit- 
ted a gasp, then seized the man’s out- 
stretched hand. 

“Don’t!” The word came with a 
quick expulsion of breath, and the man 
whirled around. “Don’t kill him! One 
murder is awful enough.” 

“Hush!” whispered the man tensely. 
“What are you talking about? What 
do you know?” 

The second intruder was still clutch- 
ing at the man’s arm. 

“T know you killed him!’ came the 
horrified whisper. “I—I saw you kill 
him!” 

“Oh!” The other’s tones were 
harsh but low. “Then you must realize 
that I’m in danger unless this man is 
silenced. He is dangerous. He 
knows.” 

The first intruder wrenched his arm 
free and made a swift movement to- 
ward the bed. The next instant he 
shrank back with a startled cry, for 
the man he had thought unconscious 
had suddenly darted to a sitting posi- 
tion and clutched the hand holding the 
murderer’s gleam. 

“Two can play at this game,” said 
Manning calmly. “Chief Carney, will 
you step out and give us a little more 
light ?” 

A stocky figure stepped out of the 
closet, and in the same instant the man 
with the knife snarled a curse. The 
second intruder gave a long-drawn, ter- 
rified moan. Then, as a glare of light 
shattered the dusk, Charmian uttered 
a gasp of amazement. 

Her face ashen and her figure trem- 
bling violently within the robe she was 
wearing, Patricia Everleigh stood a few 
feet from the dresser. She crouched 
in terror, teeth chattering and eyes star- 
ing wildly. Charmian had known in- 














tuitively that the second intruder was 
her aunt, for the voice had sounded fa- 
miliar, despite its terrified accents. It 
her glimpse of the first intruder 


was 
that brought the startled gasp to her 
lips. 


It was Clifford Starr, and even now 
Charmian could scarcely believe her 
eyes. She had vaguely suspected him 
from the first, but her reason had re- 
jected her suspicions as flatly prepos- 
terous. 

Every sign of his old audacity and 
self-reliance had faded out of the ad- 
venturer’s face. Staring blankly about 
him, he looked as if the events of the 
last few moments had drained every 
iota of physical and mental strength 
out of his body. 

“This is even better than I expected,” 
said Manning, chuckling grimly as he 
agilely slid from the bed, having 
wrenched Starr’s knife out of his hand. 
“You practically admitted what I al- 
ready knew—that you killed Everleigh. 
As for you, Mrs. Everleigh, I am 
obliged to you for telling us that you 


saw the deed done. Three of us heard 


you.” 
With a significant glance at Manning, 
the chief placed a pair of handcuffs 


about Starr’s wrists, then slipped out 
of the room. 

Manning was still smiling, but his 
eyes were fixed on Starr’s face with a 
vindictive glitter. “You were 





for big stakes, Starr,’ 
“With Everleigh 
way, a beautiful woman and two-thirds 


i 





grimly. out of the 
of a huge fortune would be yours. 
suppose such things are worth taking 
fong chances for. 
added sharply, “your niece 
you 


Mrs. Everleigh,” he 
told us the 
truth when she says were &tand- 
ing in the doorway when the shot was 
fired.” 

“No—no!” 
kenly. 

“You admitted the fact only a few 
insisted Manning. “You 


cried the woman. bro- 


minutes ago,” 
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thought then that you were alone in 
the room with Starr and an uncon- 
scious man. I fooled both of you that 
time. I have already guessed the truth, 
Mrs. Everleigh. You had no hand in 
the murder of your husband. The con- 
spirators did not consult you. It was 
one of those accidents that fate is fond 
of creating that caused you to open 
the drawing-room door just as your 
husband was murdered. 

“You saw Miss Everleigh standing 
in front of her uncle, with a pistol in’ 
her hand. But you also saw something 


else—something so strange that you 
could hardly credit your senses. You 
saw Starr, who seemed to have sud- 


denly come out of his trance, rise from 
the chair in which he had been sitting 
and fire point-blank at your husband.” 

“It’s not true,’ screamed Mrs. Ever- 
leigh. “I didn’t see anything of the 
kind. Mr. Starr didn’t do it. I swear 
he didn’t!” 

“You’re 


a remarkable woman in 


many respects, Mrs. Everleigh,’” mur- 
mured Manning. “You have lots of 
pluck. You would swear your soul 
away to save the man you love. But 


you have already admitted the truth. 
\iter you had seen Starr kill your 
husband, you fled from the room, as if 
by doing uld erase the inci- 
dent from your mind and forget that 


SO you ck 


the object of your infatuation was a 
murderer. Miss Everleigh fainted. 
Starr tossed his pistol—the one from 


fatal shot had been fired— 
side her, and went back 


which the 
on the floor bs 
to his trance. 

“Vou never had much affection for 
yourniece, and your infatuation for Starr 
tultified your moral sense. Rather 


than tell what vou knew, you permit- 


ted Miss Everleiech to be caught in a 
net of circumstance without raising 


m 

b half. 
trary, you could to 
suspicion her. I] 
ought not to blame you. 


On the con- 
turn 


your voice in her 
you did all 
suppose T 
Women of 


toward 
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your type often let their hearts get 
the better of their moral instincts, and 
you will pay dearly for your folly when 
Starr goes to 

Mrs. Everleigh interrupted him with 
a vehement gesture. “You can’t send 
him to the chair!” she cried shakily. 
“He couldn’t have done it. The hyp- 
notic trance x" 

She sprang aside as the door opened 
and Chief Carney reéntered the room, 

“Avalon has confessed,’ he an- 
nounced calmly. “He broke down com- 
pletely when I told him the game was 


up.” 

Mrs. Everleigh sank limply into a 
chair, her figure shaking with fierce 
sobbing. Starr seemed thoroughly 
crushed by Carney’s report. He 
shrugged, but the gesture seemed 
forced. 

“How much was Avalon to get out 
of itr” inquired Manning. 

“He was to be paid a quarter of a 
million the day Mrs. Everleigh and 
Starr were married,” said Chief Car- 
ney. “He had a reputation to lose, 
and he held out for a big price. But 
it would have been worth it if the plot 
had succeeded. Of course, the whole 
demonstration was a fake, and its sole 
purpose was to give Starr an alibi. 
Starr was never in a trance at all, and 
Avalon gave him a heart depressant 
that helped him to act his part to per- 
fection. Another thing that helped 
the trick along was that the room was 
lighted by candles only, and some of 
them burned down during the demon- 
stration. Besides, Avalon had a big 
reputation, and there was no reason 
for suspecting trickery.” 

“What about the abduction? 
other fake?” 

“Sure. The abduction was necessary 
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to the scheme. Without it Avalon 
would have been obliged to call Starr 
out of the fake trance in a few minutes, 
and he had to disappear in order to 
give Starr a chance to commit the mur- 
der. The bogus messenger was a 
henchman of Starr’s. Avalon merely 
followed him to the boathouse, where 
his hands and feet were bound by the 
messenger, who later disappeared. Av- 
alon claimed to have got rid of the 
gag by working his jaws and teeth, 
but the truth is that he was never 
gagged at all. It was all part of the 
scheme that he should holler for help 
as soon as sufficient time had elapsed. 
But say, Manning,” and a perplexed 
scowl came into the chief’s face, “when 
did you first suspect Starr?” 

Manning grinned deprecatingly. “I 
am a fairly observant cuss. During the 
demonstration I happened to notice 
that one of Starr’s shoe buttons was 
dangling by a loose thread. Later, 
after I had crawled in through the 
window, I noticed the button was gone, 
I found it at a point about half the 
distance between the chair and where 
Miss Everleigh had been lying. It 
wouldn’t have been there unless Starr 
had moved from the chair. I couldn't 
understand how a man in a trance 
could walk about, but I was forced to 
the conclusion that there was some- 
thing tricky about the trance. The but- 
ton must have dropped from Starr’s 
shoe when he exchanged the pistols, 
hoping to incriminate Miss Everleigh.” 

Chief Carney glowered at his pris- 
oner. “You’re the last man I would 
have suspected,” he grumbled. “You 
seemed to have such a sure-fire alibi. 
Why, every one was certain you were 
in oblivion when the crime was com- 
mitted.” 
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7 Johnston McCulley 


Author of the ‘‘Black Star’’ stories, etc. 


HE orchestra ceased, the 

theater auditorium was dark- 

ened suddenly, and the cur- 

tain went up on the third act. 
In his seat in the first row of the second 
balcony, Thubway Tham bent forward 
with a great deal of interest and focused 
his gaze on the stage. His eyes were 
burning, and his jaws were set rigidly. 
Tham was angry, had been growing an- 
grier every time a certain actor came 
upon the stage. 


Now and then Thubway Tham at- 
tended a theatrical performance as a 
means of recreation from the arduous 


work of a pickpocket. Tham did not 
pretend to be up to the minute on things 
theatrical and dramatic, and when the 
time came for him to go to a show, 
Tham selected the theater he was to 
honor with his presence by a certain 
method he had originated himself. 

At the ticket agency he walked up to 
the counter. 

“T want a theat in the thenter of the 
firth row of the thecond balcony,” he 
said. 

“What theater, man?’ 
behind the counter. 

“T don’t care what theater it ith, juth 
tho you give me a theat in the thenter 
of the firth row of the thecond balcony,” 
Thubway Tham declared. 

This time the grinning agent had 
handed him a ticket that called for ad- 
mission to see a certain male star in his 
latest success, “The Under Dog.” 


’ 


asked the man 


Tham had heard the name of the star 
mentioned a few times, and entertained 
the idea that he was an artist of parts; 
but beyond that he knew nothing of the 
professional rank and ability of the 
man, and did not care about it. As 
to “The Under Dog,” Thubway Tham 
did not know the theme or the author, 
did not know what the play was about, 
and was not letting it worry him. Tham 
had the idea that a good many others 
have: namely, that a show must be good 
or it would not be on Broadway or any- 
where near it. 

Tham had consulted his program, 
once he had been seated, and he had 
found nothing except a list of actors’ 
names and the names of the characters 
they were to portray. The synopsis 
said that the first act was in the living 
room of an apartment on Riverside 
Drive, that the second was the same 
the following morning, and the third a 
week later. Thubway Tham could not 
construct a plot from that, and so he 
waited for the curtain and left it to the 
actors. 

It developed that “The Under Dog’ 
had nothing to do with canines or bench 
shows. It dealt with the deadly and 
eternal triangle, a beautiful woman and 
two men, one wealthy and firm in the 
belief that he had power, and the other 
a sort of weakling. Tham settled him- 
self in his seat and tried to get the 
worth of the money he had spent for 
his ticket. 


, 
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Tham liked the male star very well, 
but he took an instant aversion to an- 
other gentlemanly actor billed as Booth 
Mansfield Merton. The aversion came 
into being when Merton spoke his first 
lines. Tham could not explain it, and 
did not attempt to try. The aversion 
was not because of Booth Mansfield 
Merton’s work. As an actor, Merton 
seemed to do very well. Thubway 
Tham’s dislike appeared to be for the 
man personally, and Tham never had 
seen him before. 

The role Mr. Booth Mansfield Mer- 
ton played this night did not assist 
Tham to have a friendly feeling for 
him, either. Merton spoke certain lines 
that made Tham gnash his teeth. Thub- 
way Tham took the drama seriously; 
he forgot that the actors were playing 
parts, and he formed his opinion of an 
artist from the lines he spoke. Thub- 
way Tham could not think of a villain 
as being anything other than a villain, 
either on the stage or off. 

“A man of power should exert that 
power,” Booth Mansfield Merton 
shouted from the stage. “Every man 
for himself. Let the under dog fight 
his own battle. It only weakens him 
the more to extend him a helping hand. 
Why should I refuse to declare myself 
superior when I know that I am?” 

Thubway Tham gasped. “Why, the 
thilly ath,” he whispered to himself, 
“The thwell-headed thimp! Thome- 
body thould butht him one in the nothe, 
tho they thould.” 

Booth Mansfield Merton had a lot 
of speeches similar to that one, and 
Thubway Tham’s dislike for him slowly 
but deliberately turned into something 
like deep hatred. And then, unknow- 
ingly, Booth Mansfield Merton struck 
home. 

“The reputed cleverness of the so- 
cial parasite, the cunning of the man 
who lives by his wits, the skill of the 
pickpocket, for instance—all such things 
are mythical,” the actor vehemently de- 
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clared. “A superior man can outwit 
any of them.” 

“The Thimp,” said Tham to himself, 
“Thuperior, ith he? Oh, the thilly ath! 
If he ever cometh thouth of Fourteenth 
Thtreet and I thee him, he wanth to look 
out. I'll thow him thome cleverneth and 
thkill, all right!” 

Tham left the theater after the per- 
formance with the conviction that the 
ticket agent had robbed him by forcing 
him to pay good money to be insulted. 
He rode downtown in the subway, and 
though there was many a good chance 
to “lift a leather,” Tham did not make 
an attempt to work. His mind was full 
of the false philosophy that had come 
from the lips of Merton. 

“Tho a pickpocket ith not clever,” 
hey?” Tham mused. “And thith Booth 
Manthfield Merton ith a thuperior man 
who could make the beth dip in the thity 
look like a deuthe card, ith he? He 
maketh me thick. T’ll teath him to in- 
thult people.” 

The following day being Sunday, 
Thubway Tham arose a little late, spent 
plenty of time dressing, and walked 
briskly down the street to the usual 
restaurant for breakfast. It appeared 
that all the other customers were late 
for breakfast also. Tham managed to 
get his usual place at table, but was 
forced to wait for some time until his 
order was filled. While waiting he 
picked up the dramatic section of one 
of the Sunday morning newspapers, and 
the first thing he saw was an interview 
with Booth Mansfield Merton. 

The interview was the work of an 
enterprising press agent, of course, but 
knew little concerning 
the workings of a press agent’s mind. 
Tham did not know that Booth Mans- 
field Merton never had seen that inter- 
view, and would be greatly surprised 
to find that he had ex 
so on certain subjects. 


Thubway Tham 


when he read i 


if 
pressed himself 
Tham curled his lips in scorn and read 


the interview. 











It said that Mr. Merton, now play- 
ing an important role in the current 
greatest success of the century, “The 
Under Dog,” was a conscientious art- 
ist, and expected, the following season, 
to appear in a drama that concerned 
the underworld and its men and women. 
The play would be something entirely 
new, Mr. Merton said, and would re- 
veal the denizens of the underworld in 
a new light. 

To be sure that he expressed the 
proper atmosphere when the play was 
produced, Mr. Merton—who always 
was willing to sacrifice comfort to art 
—was living in the lower end of the city, 
the article said. He had given up his 
comfortable apartment on the Drive, 
and had a room far downtown, ate 
there, walked the streets there when his 
presence was not demanded at the 
theater, and was making an exhaustive 
study of the men and women there, go- 
ing down into the dark places for the 
purposes of analysis and comparison. 

A few quoted paragraphs from Booth 
Mansfield Merton followed. He said: 

“There has been expressed for some 
time a certain glamour concerning the 
so-called underworld that does not ex- 
ist in reality. The criminals of to-day 
are neither courageous nor clever, cun- 
ning nor sagacious. Only ignorance is 
found in the underworld of to-day—a 
vicious ignorance that is remarkable.” 

Thubway Tham felt anger growing 
within him when he read that para- 
graph. Tham felt that he was a good 
“dip,” and was rated as such by the 
police. He was neither ignorant nor 
vicious. He was a human being, was 
Tham, and because he picked pockets 
and belonged to a nefarious profession, 
it did not follow that he was an unin- 
telligent beast. 

“I'd juth like to meet that thimp,” 
Thubway Tham told himself. “Thtudy- 
in’ the underworld, ith he? I’d thoon 
give him thomething to thtudy, the ath. 
He ith a thuperior man, ith he? Thac- 
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rifithin’ comfort for art, ith he? He’ll 
thacrifith hith bank roll if he cometh 
around me!” 


II, 


Without knowing it, the press agent 
had let Booth Mansfield Merton in for 
a lot of trouble. Thubway Tham was 
not the only gentleman of irregular busi- 
ness who read that interview, and there 
was an expressed intention on the part 
of many to seek out Booth Mansfield 
Merton and “get him good.” 

But Thubway Tham had a big ad- 
vantage. He had seen the man at work 
on the stage and knew him at sight. 

“Tf he only hath a roll on him,” Tham 
mused. “I'll thow the thilly ath a 
thing or two. Neither cunnin’ nor tha- 
gaciouth, am I not? We'll thee.” 

Determination controlling him, his 
mind centered upon one object; in a 
manner of speaking, Thubway Tham 
deserted his beloved subway for a time 
and paced the streets, always alert to 
catch sight of the despised Booth Mans- 
field Merton. He even watched at the 
theater one evening and attempted to 
follow the actor when he left after the 
performance, but some admirer of Mer- 
ton’s took him to a roof garden for sup- 
per, and Tham missed them when they 
departed. 

However, he did not fail to run into 
Detective Craddock, the particular offi- 
who had sworn to get him “with 


cer 
the goods” one day and send him up 
the river for a long term. Tham met 


him as he turned a corner, and stepped 
back quickly to curl his upper lip in a 
sneer. 

“Tham,” Craddock said, “you have 


been acting peculiarly lately. What 
seems to be the trouble? Indigestion, 


or something like that? Going to have 
a sick spell? Old age, maybe.” 
“Thay!” cried Tham. “My thtomach 
ith all right and I am not goin’ to have 
a thick thpell! And where do you get 
that old age thtuff, you ath? Bethide 
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you, Craddock, I am ath a thucklin’ 
babe.” 

“How is the wallet business?” Crad- 
dock asked. 

“Thay, now 

“Playing some deep, dark game, 
aren’t you, Thamb? Trying to make 
me think that you have reformed, to 
throw me off the track? Something is 
brewing, Tham. I’ve had my eye on 
you carefully the last three days, and 
you haven’t even known it, or cared. 
And you haven’t gone into the subway 
more than half a dozen times, and when 
you did you always acted as if there 
was something preying on your mind. 
Is your conscience bothering you, 
Tham?” 

“Tt ith not, but there ith thomething 
preyin’ on my mind, all right. I have 
been tryin’ to figure out,’ Tham told 
him, “how it cometh that you thtill draw 
pay for bein’ a fly cop. And it ith 
thome puthle, I'll tell a man!” 

“Indeed?” 

“Quite tho,” Tham said. “I thaw in 
the paper the other day where thome 
ham actor thaid that crookth had neither 
courage nor cunnin’, cleverneth nor tha- 
gacithy. That thimp ought to thtudy 
offtherth, the tho-called detectiveth in 
particular. When it cometh down to 
cleverneth and thagacithy, Craddock, a 
mule hath nothin’ on you.” 

“Ah well, Tham, old boy, we must 
each of us have our little, merry jest,” 
Craddock said. 

“It ith no merry jeth,” Thubway 
Tham declared. “It ith the truth, only 
it ith not thurprithin’ that you don’t rec- 
ognithe che truth when you thee it.” 

“All jokes aside, Tham, have you 
been feeling well lately? I’d hate to 
have you grow ill and be taken off be- 
fore I get the chance to run you in and 
see you put away for a twenty stretch 
in stir. That would be what they call 
the irony of fate, Tham, old-timer.” 

“VYeth? It ith probable that I thall 
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die of old age before that,” Tham re- 
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marked. “It ith impothible for a man 
to hold on forever juth to pleathe a fly 
cop.” 

“You'll not be much older when it 
happens, Tham.” 

“No?” 

“No! You'll make that little slip one 
of these days, and then it'll be up the 
river for you.” 

“If I did make that little thlip, you 
wouldn’t be able to thee it,” Tham com- 
plained. “You couldn’t thee anything 
right under your long nothe.” 

Tham whirled around and deliber- 
ately left Craddock, going toward Union 
Square. Thubway Tham was in a rare 
bad humor. He had failed so far to 
locate Booth Mansfield Merton, and 
Craddock’s pestering ways annoyed him 
exceedingly. 

And then he saw the actor! 

300th Mansfield Merton was walking 
languidly along the street, his nose in 
the air and a far-away look in his eyes. 
He swung his stick as if to clear a path 
through the rabble. He was smoking 
a cigarette, in a holder. 

“The ath!” Tham said. 

And then he began to shadow and 
study Booth Mansfield Merton. ‘Tham 
had a scheme in mind. He wanted to 
get Merton’s wallet when it was well 
filled. He wanted Merton to know that 
there was one crook who had cleverness 
and sagacity enough to “lift a leather” 
even from such a wise individual as 
Booth Mansfield Merton. 

Merton evidently was taking the air. 
Now and then he paused to look into 
a show window before a shop, but for 
the greater part he looked at the men 
and women who passed, as if studying 
them. Tham trailed him faithfully. 

“Firth, I muth be thure that he hath 
a roll,” Tham told himself. “And then 
I muth find out where he liveth and 
when he goeth uptown to the theater. 
And then I juth want to catch the thimp 
in the thubway onthe. That ith all— 
juth onthe!” 
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For Tham did not think of robbing 
Booth Mansfield Merton any place ex- 
cept in the subway. Tham rarely 
worked in the open street; he had made 
the subway his specialty for years. And 
so he trailed Merton down one street 
and up another, to a restaurant where 
Merton ate cakes and drank coffee, to 
a cigar store where the actor purchased 
a pack of cigarettes. 

“The ath thmoketh cheap cigaretteth 
in an ecthpenthive holder,” Tham ob- 
served. “If he ith broke, it will be bad 
luck. But I gueth he ith not.” 

It was a matinee day, and, after a 
tirhe, Merton turned and walked north- 
ward, and when he was far enough he 
crossed to the Avenue and caught a 
bus. Tham got on the same one, and 
they rode to the theatrical district, 
where Merton went in at the stage en- 
trance of the theater where he worked. 

Tham loafed around Times Square 
until time for the afternoon perform- 
ance to be at an end, and then watched 
the stage entrance carefully. He saw 
Merton emerge, in company with an- 
other actor. They went to an inexpen- 
sive café and ordered a meal. Then 
Tham realized that he had been wast- 
ing time. Since this was a matinee 
day, it was more than likely that Mer- 
ton would not return downtown until 
after the evening performance. 

However, Tham shadowed his man 
until he returned to the theater to make 
up, and then he went to a picture show, 
careful to get back to the stage entrance 
by the time Merton was leaving for the 
night. This time, Merton made straight 
for the subway entrance nearest the 
theater, and Tham, exulting, followed. 

When Booth Mansfield Merton en- 
tered the car, Thubway Tham was less 
than six feet behind him. The car was 
not crowded, and Merton sat down. 
He engaged in conversation with an ac- 
quaintance, and Tham could not make 
an attempt to get his purse. But when 
Merton left the subway, Tham followed 
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carefully, and he located the actor’s 
lodgings. 

Tham hurried to his own room and 
turned in. He was up two hours earlier 
than usual the following morning, bolted 
his breakfast at the little restaurant, and 
then went to the place where Merton 
lived. For several hours Thubway 
Tham remained in the vicinity, moving 
now and then to keep from attracting 
attention, waiting for Merton to leave 
his room. 

“The ath muth thleep all day,” Tham 
confided to himself. “He ith a lathy 
theoundrel !” 

Then Merton came out. Once more 
he walked slowly up the street, swing- 
ing his stick as if to clear a path through 
the rabble, looking over the heads of 
the men and women he met. Tham fol- 
lowed him, watched him eat a frugal 
breakfast, and followed him on up the 
street. Booth Mansfield Merton took a 
bus northward again, at which Thub- 
way Tham gnashed his teeth. 

“Nobody with clath utheth a buth,” 
Tham declared, “when there ith the 
thubway handy.” 

Uptown, Merton strolled through the 
streets of the theatrical district, greet- 
ing other thespians and talking shop, 
and Thubway Tham continued to trail 
him. And again he met Detective Crad- 
dock. 

“Well, Tham, what are you doing up 
here?’ Craddock demanded. 

“T might athk you the thame queth- 
tion,” Tham replied. “Ith thith your 
beat now ?” 

“T just happen to be here momenta- 
rily, Tham.” 

“Tho do I.” 

“Changing your tactics, are you? De- 
serting the subway and going after the 
street crowds now?” 

“Thay! Are you accuthin’ me of 
anything?” Tham demanded. “Don’t 
you thuppothe a man wanth to thee 
another part of town onthe in a while?” 

“Take care of your fingers, old boy, 
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or they’ll be getting you into trouble,” 
Craddock told him. “I’m liable to be 
in your vicinity any time, remember.” 

“Ith that tho? You needn’t trouble 
to be in my vithinity ath far ath I am 
contherned,” said Tham. “There are 
timeth when I like freth air.” 

“That’s almost insulting, Tham.” 

“It would be a pity if I inthulted 





you,” Tham said. “But I won't. It 
can’t be done!” 
Craddock walked on, for he was 


watching a suspect, and Tham saw that 
Booth Mansfield Merton was in conver- 
sation with another man near the cor- 


ner. Then they separated, and Merton 
went on down the street. Tham fol- 
lowed. 


The actor entered a corner cigar store, 
and Tham watched through the door 
and saw a thing that startled him. Mr. 
Merton purchased a package of ciga- 
rettes, and when he came to pay for 
them he took from the side pocket of 
his coat a roll of bills about four inches 
in diameter. He peeled off a bill and 
thrust the roll back, gathered his change 
and put it into a pocket of his waist- 
coat, lighted a cigarette, twirled his 
stick, and went out upon the street 
again. 

Thubway Tham gasped as he fol- 
lowed. 

“Oh, man,” he said to himself. “If I 
can get that roll of billth I can die happy. 
Thagacithy and cunnin’, huh? Neither 
cleverneth nor courage! Oh, man!’ 

Tham had heard that good actors 
drew down fabulous salaries and were 
likely to carry the cash around with 
them. So he decided that the roll of 
Booth Mansfield Merton would be 
worth appropriating. Aside from that, 
Tham wanted to get the roll as a mat- 
ter of revenge against the man who 
said such high and lofty things against 
the under dogs at every performance. 

But it did not seem that he would 
have his chance. Merton continued to 


parade the rialto, chatting with an ac- 
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quaintance now and then, and Tham 
saw him flash the big roll half a dozen 
times Thubway Tham was almost 
frantic now. He could think of nothing 
except the roll of bills. He ignored 
the rush hour, and all chances to “lift 
a leather.” For the time being, Thub- 
way Tham had one big important job 
in sight, and nothing could decoy him 
from it. 


III. 


“I muth get that roll,” Tham told 
himself, for the hundredth time since 
he had seen it first. “Live downtown 
to thtudy the animalth, will he? Huh! 
Viciouth ignorance, hey ?” 

Late in the afternoon Booth Mans- 
field Merton parted from another ac- 
quaintance and started for a subway en- 
trance. Thubway ‘Tham followed like 
a bloodhound ona trail. Tham felt that 
his time had come at last. He had seen 
Merton return that roll to the side 
pocket of his coat, and he knew it still 
was there. And Merton was going into 
the subway! 

Merton caught a downtown express, 
and Thubway Tham squeezed into the 
car immediately behind him. This time 
the actor was forced to stand, and Tham 
bored his way through the crowd in an 
effort to get by his prospective victim’s 
side. is 

Tham glanced around the car, slowly, 
carefully, and saw nobody he knew. 
He would use his usual method, Tham 
decided. He would wait until the train 
pulled into a station, and just before it 
pulled out again he would get Merton’s 
roll, dart through the door, and hurry 
to the street above. 

Tham did not deem the moment pro- 
pitious when the first station was 
reached. An elderly woman, half be- 
wildered, was hurrying to leave the 
train and attracting the attention of 
everybody in the car toward the spot 
where Tham and Merton stood. 

But a station more or less made little 














difference to Thubway Tham. It was 
the outcome that interested him. He 
wanted to get that roll, and do it suc- 
cessfully, and he cared nothing for 
time. 

The train dashed on. Tham decided 
that the next station would be the proper 
place. He edged forward until he was 
brushing against Booth Mansfield Mer- 
ton, and placed himself in such a posi- 
tion that he could slip his hand into 
Merton’s pocket and get the roll in the 
proper manner. As a last precaution, 
he glanced around the car again. 

And he caught sight of Detective 
Craddock, who had been watching him 
carefully, and who now allowed an ex- 
pression of annoyance to cross his 
countenance. Tham turned away and 
grinned. Craddock almost had caught 
him; it was a fortunate thing that he 
looked around at the last moment. Crad- 
dock, who knew pickpockes, had guessed 
that Tham had picked Merton for a 
victim, 

Tham left the car when the train 
stopped, left it slowly and without 
brushing against Merton again. Crad- 
dock followed him to the street. 

“Well, old-timer,’ Craddock said, “I 
almost had you that time.” 

“Thir ?” 

“Don’t come any of that stuff on me, 
now. You had your little victim picked, 
all right, and you hadn’t seen me at 
first. If you hadn’t happened to look 
around when you did, you’d have pulled 
off a stunt, and then I’d nabbed you 
with the goods. But I'll get you yet, 
Tham.” 

“Are you an utter ath?” Tham de- 
manded. “What are you talkin’ about, 
Craddock? I wath intendin’ to do noth- 
I wath juth gettin’ 


in’ of the thort. 
ready to get off.” 
“I know what you were getting ready 
to do,” Craddock said with a sneer. 
He glared at Tham and went on down 
the street. And Thubway Tham, angry 
and chagrined, went to a restaurant for 
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his evening meal, and then went back 
uptown again, intending to be at the 
stage door when Merton left the theater 
that night. 

“T’ll get that roll of hith if it taketh 
me a dothen yearth,” Tham declared to 
himself. “When it cometh to bein’ per- 
thithtent, I am a medal winner.” 

Tham arrived uptown again about 
nine o'clock that night, and walked 
around Times Square, glancing at his 
watch now and then. He would see 
Booth Mansfield Merton come from the 
theater, he would trail him well, and if 
Merton traveled downtown in the sub- 
way, he would get that roll of bills, pro- 
viding Merton still had it. Tham was 
half afraid that the roll would be miss- 
ing. 

I-verything depended upon it, Tham 
told himseif. He wanted to feel that 
he had squared matters with Merton. 
And his chase had caused him to lose 
several days and turn aside chances for 
lucrative work. Tham needed the roll 
as much as he wanted his revenge. 

Ten o’clock came, and Tham, having 
purchased some cigarettes, turned to 
light one. Looking over his cupped 
hands, he beheld Detective Craddock 
across the street, watching him. Tham 
pretended not to see. Growling low in 
his throat, he started down the street. 

But Craddock was not to be thrown 
off the trail that easily. He hurried 
forward and caught up with Tham. 

“All jokes aside, what are you camp- 
ing in this section of our fair city for?” 
Craddock demanded. “You’re up to 
something, and I’m going to stop it.” 

“Yeth?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, my goodneth, ain’t a man got 
a right to look at the bright lighth?” 

“Tf that is all he does,” Craddock in- 
sinuated. 

“Thuppothe you wait until 
thomething elthe,” said Tham. 

“I'll just do that little thing,” the de- 


I do 
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tective said. “Go your way, old-timer ; 
I'll be right at your heels.” 





Tham was almost in a panic. He 
knew from observation that Booth 
Mansfield Merton would come from 


that stage door at about eleven o’clock, 
and it was a little past ten now. If 
he did not lose Craddock before that 
time, he would not dare seek to obtain 
possession of Merton’s roll of bills. 
He darted into the subway entrance 
at Times Square, crossed through and 
emerged on the other side, and found 
that the grinning Craddock was only 
a few paces behind him. He walked 
slowly up Broadway and into the midst 
of a throng before a motion-picture 
palace, but he could not lose Craddock 


as he had done many times before. 
Craddock had determined not to be 
evaded this night. 

Thubway Tham attempted every 
trick he knew, but to no avail. The 


detective hung on like a leech, and when- 
ever Tham turned to glance at him, 
Craddock grimned. Tham looked at his 
watch finally; it was fifteen minutes 
of eleven. 

Ince more he walked slowly down 
Broadway, ignoring Craddock, not try- 
ing to lose himself in a crowd, acting 
as if he had given up hope of dodging 
the detective, and was preparing to re- 
turn to his room far downtown. 

But Craddock was not to be fooled, 
and did not relax his vigilance. He fol- 
lowed closely, lighting cigar after cigar, 
as he did always when he was shadow- 
ing and it was possible. 

So Tham came to a stop on the cor- 
ner nearest the stage entrance of the 
theater where Booth Mansfield Merton 
There he stood at 


was playing. the 


curb and smoked, and watched the stage 
entrance from the corner of his eye. 
“Dodging doesn’t go to-night, Tham,” 
Craddock said. 
“Don’t pethter me,” Tham retorted. 
“Tf you want to talk to thomebody, go 
and do it.” “ 
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“I can watch you as easily if I don’t 
talk,” said Craddock. 

“Watch,” Tham said. “Watch, you 
thilly ath! And while you are watchin’ 
and pethterin’ me, thome crook prob- 
ably ith gettin’ all the diamondth and 
walleth in the theater crowd. Watch, 
you thimp!” ; 

“Oh, I’m watching, Tham.” 

“And a lot of good it will do you,” 
Tham said. “I’m goin’ down and thee 
the commithioner about thith! It ith a 
fine day when a man and a thitithen can- 
not walk around the thtreeth and take 
the air without bein’ pethtered.” 

“The commissioner probably will be 
glad to see you, Tham. He might want 
to know how you get money to pay 
room rent and buy eats.” 

“Yeth ?” 

“Yes. He has a way of asking about 
such things. Better think twice before 
visiting the commissioner, Tham.” 

“Then you let me alone,” Tham said. 
“T ain’t done anything, have [?” 

“No, and it is my intention to see 
that you don’t,” Craddock declared. 

Tham shrugged his shoulders and 
turned his back. And so he faced the 
stage entrance again—and he saw Booth 
Mansfield Merton come out with an- 
other actor and walk slowly toward the 
corner, 

Here was the chance, Tham knew, 
providing Merton still had the big roll 
of bills. And because of Craddock, it 
appeared that Tham’s persistance was 
going to come to naught. Outwardly, 
Tham looked calm, but he was not. 

He turned away and walked slowly 
toward the subway entrance, following 
Merton at a distance,. He tossed away 
his cigarette and went down the stairs 
half a dozen steps behind the thespian. 
Craddock was at his heels. 

They waited on the platform for a 
time, and then a train roared in. 
Tham followed Merton aboard, but not 
too closely, and Craddock, still grinning, 
followed Tham. Merton had to stand 























near the door, and Tham stood beside 
him. e 
Tham was not certain that the roll 
of bills remained in Merton’s pocket. 
He wanted to find.out, and, if it did, he 
wanted to get it. And here was Detec- 
tive Craddock, who had sworn to “get 
him with the goods,” standing at his 
elbow. 

Tham decided, in that instant, that 
the opportunity should not be wasted. 
He had persisted in following Booth 
Mansfield Merton, and he felt that he 
was entitled to some sort of reward. It 
was dangerous to attempt anything in 
Craddock’s presence, but Tham was 
angry enough to run the risk. He 
would not have done it had he not been 
angry. 

He turned deliberately and faced 
Craddock, but still pressed against the 
actor. 

“T hope that you are thatithfied,” he 
said to Craddock, in a low tone. “You 
have thpoiled my evenin’.” 

“Oh, I certainly regret that, Tham,” 
Craddock said, with a wealth of sar- 
casm. 

“But one thing ith thertain. You 
have to follow me ’way downtown, and 
then go ’way out to the Bronx to get 
home. That ith thomething.” 

“T don’t mind a little thing like that, 
Tham.” 

“How much longer are you goin’ to 
pethter me?” 

“I merely intend to see you safely 
home, my dear boy.” 

Tham grunted and looked past Crad- 
dock at the others in the car. His left 
hand had been pressing against Merton, 
exploring. Tham knew, now, that the 
roll of bills was still in Merton’s pocket. 

Tham did not like to work blind, that 
is with his hand behind his back and 
not knowing who might be looking, but 
he felt that he would have to do it now. 
This was an opportunity he could not 
reject, Craddock or no Craddock. 

He continued talking to the detec- 
4B ps 
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tive, and watching the stations. And 
then, as the train rolled into another, 
Tham acted. His hand darted into the 
actor’s pocket—and Tham had the roll 
of bills. 

“Here ith where I get off,” he told 
Craddock. 

“I’m getting off at the same station, 
Tham.” 

“Do ath you pleathe, you ath!” 

The train stopped, and Tham got off 
and went slowly along the platform and 
up to the street, expecting every instant 
to hear a cry from Booth Mansfield 
Merton. But no cry came, and the 
train rushed on. 

“I thuppothe you are goin’ to go right 
along home with me?” Tham asked, 
sneeringly. 

“It isn’t necessary now, Tham, old 
boy. I know you seldom work except 
in the subway. And now that you are 
out of it and within three blocks of 
home, and the hour is late, I imagine 
I can let you go on your way alone.” 

“Thankth.” 

“T saw you sizing up that bird who 
stood right next to you,” Craddock said. 

*rnot 

“And you didn’t miss anything by not 
getting his wallet. I know that chap.” 

“Yeth?” 

“Yes,” said Craddock. “He’s an 
actor—nice fellow, too. But he cer- 
tainly has been down on his luck the 
past three seasons. He’s just about 
broke—owes all sorts of people. There 
was an article in the paper about him 
the other morning—press-agent stuff.” 

“Thor 

“Ves. It said he was living down 
here to study criminals and human be- 
ings of the lower order, because he was 
going to do a play along those lines 
next year.” 

“Well, what about it?” Tham asked. 

“He’s trying to pay his debts. He’s 
living down here because he can’t af- 
ford an apartment up on the Drive. It’s 
all bunk about getting proper atmos- 
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phere. He’s got a cheap room and eats 
in cheap restaurants. Just press-agent 
bunk. So, you see, if you had taken a 
crack at his wallet, you’d probably have 
come out loser.” 

“Tho?” Tham said. 
right, then. Broke, ith he? 
if I cared!” 

Tham walked on down the street, and 
Craddock allowed him to go. As soon 
as his back was turned, Tham began 
to grin. Craddock knew it all, did he? 
Merton was broke and trying to live 
cheap, was he? He rented a poor room 
and ate in cheap restaurants and pre- 
tended it was for art, did he? Well, 
Tham happened to know that he had 
coin—or that he had had it. Right now 
Tham had a roll of bills 

“And I got ’em right under that thilly 
Craddock’th nothe,” he told himself. 
“T’ll bet it ith thome roll, too!’ 

Safe in his room, Thubway Tham 
pulled the roll of bills from his pocket 
and sat down on the side of the bed to 
count the currency. It certainly was an 
imposing roll. On the outside was a 





“Well, that’s all 
Tho! Ath 
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ten-dollar bill. Tham peeled back the 
corner, and saw beneath it a five-dollar 
bill; then he peeled back the corner of 
that. 

Ten seconds later, Thubway Tham 
was standing in the middle of the room, 
tearing his hair and vowing that there 
should come a day when Booth Mans- 
field Merton should pay. Save for these 
two negotiable bills, the roll was stage 
money—merely a “flash” roll! 

Detective Craddock had been right. 
Merton was “broke,” but trying to keep 
up appearances, pretending prosperity 
where there was none. 





“And I perthithted,” said Tham 
mournfully. “I juth hung on to that 
man! Perthithtenthe geth a man noth- 


in’ in a cathe like thith. It ith juth a 
wathte of time.” 

He looked down at the heap of stage 
money on the floor at his feet, and then 
grinned. “It ith a good joke,” he said. 
“T’ll juth keep that thtuff and flath it 
mythelf. And anyway, I gueth that fel- 
low will know enough netht time not to 
inthult people as he pleatheth.” 


x 


GAMBLERS AT SING SING RAIDED 


ONVICTS in New York’s State prisons are not allowed to have cash in 


their possession during their stay within the institution’s walls. 


Occasionally 


in some underground way money appears to be smuggled in, notwithstanding the 
regulations against its presence and the little use it can be to the inmates. 
At any rate some twenty-five dollars caused a little excitement in Sing Sing 





recently, for several prisoners were the offending owners of it. They indulged in 
a quiet little game of dice, but were discovered by the prison guards and raided. 
Such was the desire of the players to avoid responsibility for the infraction of 
the rules that they fled hurriedly down corridors, leaving the twenty-five dollars 
to be picked up by the guards. 

Warden Brophy doesn’t know what to do with the contraband money, but 
he showed no hesitation in placing misconduct marks against the names of several 
gambling convicts. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


ER nerves having broken down under the strain of reconstruction work in France, Fay Tudor, 


an orphaned heiress, returns to her home 


draw her thoughts away from her brother, Wilbur, whose 
leaves her 
room, 


before. At 
mother, and seeks 
Captain Warren. 


the first opportunity Fay 
solace in her brother's 
Fay meets again 


cousin, 
among 
Kenneth Clayton, a 


Sandy Cove, where her former intimates try to 
death in battle had been reported a year 
Laurel, and Mrs. Clara Tudor, Laurel's 
the war relics of him brought back by 
millionaire philanthropist, who has been 


attentive to Mrs. Tudor, and Harry Cadmus, with whom Fay had once fancied herself in love. 
The night of her arrival Fay sees a strange, wild face at the library window, and next morning 


learns that a robbery has been committed at the house. 


Sheriff Hulse and Sergeant Barry, a New 


York policeman who is visiting him, search in vain for the culprit. 


Mrs. Tudor gives a dance. 


to undergo an operation, meets Fay in the gardens. 
Later that evening Kenneth Clayton proposes to her. 
Harry 


share together, and tells her that she and 


While the guests are in the house, Captain Warren, 


who is soon 
She is strangely moved by the wounded soldier. 
Laurel joins her cousin in the room they 
Cadmus love each other. The next morning 


Martha, a maid, enters the bedroom and finds Fay stirring faintly in her sleep, but Laurel, in the twin 


bed, is dead. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE ALARM. 


when 
guest, 


N hour before noon, 
Sheriff Hulse and his 
Sergeant John Barry, were 
leaving the village for the 
road leading to the shore, they descried 
the station wagon of the Tudors ap- 
proaching them at a pace which aroused 
all the former’s professional enthusi- 
asm. He stepped out into the road 
with an authoritatively upraised hand 
and Frank came to a grinding stop. 

“T am after Doctor Green, sheriff; 
better take the lid off for me now.” 
There was something in the usually 
genial tone of the chauffeur which made 
the sheriff prick up his ears. 

“What’s up?” 

“Don’t know myself, but, according 
to Martha, it’s sudden death and look’s 
uncommonly like murder.” 

“Murder!” The sheriff looked at 
his companion. “Guess we will both 
go right along with you, Frank.” 


The two officials climbed into the 
machine, and, as Frank started off again, 
Sheriff Hulse asked: 

“Tell us about it. One of the guests 
of the party last night found dead in 
the grounds?” 

“No; it’s Miss Tudor herself—Miss 
Laurel Tudor. When Martha took 
chocolate upstairs to the two young 
ladies just now she found Miss Fay all 
right, but she couldn’t wake the other 
one, and then discovered that she was 
dead. She didn’t wait to disturb Mrs. 
Tudor, but ran downstairs to cook, and 
they decided to have me go for Doc- 
tor Green. He’s in, thank the Lord! 
There’s his car standing out in front.” 

A few words sufficed to explain the 
situation to the country practitioner, 
and he joined them in the Tudor car. 
The sheriff, agog with interest, made 
no objection to the speed with which 
Frank returned to the Tudor house. 
They found Martha, the cook, and 
Louise awaiting them on the side porch. 
In the meantime Fay, who had stirred 
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at Martha’s first entrance, found that 
sleep would not return to her. She sat 
up upon one elbow and called, “Laurel,” 
softly, but, receiving no reply, decided 
that she would permit her cousin to 
sleep undisturbed. Going to the table, 
she poured herself a cup of chocolate 
and, returning with it to bed, sipped it 
slowly, her mind going back over the 
conversation which had taken place just 
before they retired. 

Dear little impetuous Laurel! Why 
should she have feared that that old 
affair with Harry would be permitted to 
militate against her own happiness now? 
From the height of her own poignant 
experience of the last two years Fay 
felt as though they were both mere un- 
tried children, and she was quite sin- 
cere in the hope that all would be well 
with them. 

As she placed her cup again upon the 
stand she glanced across at her cousin. 
Surely Fay was lying in a peculiarly un- 
comfortabe position! Her head was 
hanging so far over, and could it be that 
she was cold? There was a peculiar 
bluish tinge to the flesh of her arm. 

Scarcely knowing what prompted the 
quick, half-suffocating sensation of 
alarm which caught her by the throat, 
Fay threw herself out of bed and ap- 
proached that still figure. 

Her work in the devastated regions 
of France had brought her into contact 
with death in so many violent, hideous 
forms that one glance sufficed to tell 
her the truth. With a wordless cry of 
horror she slipped unconscious to the 
floor. 


“What is the matter, Martha?” The 
kindly family physician had known all 
the servants of the household for years, 
and the good woman’s terror-stricken 
face assured him that he had been sum- 
moned on no trivial case of nervous 
alarm. “Frank tells me that Miss 


Laurel is dead.” 
“Yes, doctor! Oh, I can scarcely be- 
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lieve it myself! I wouldn’t be able to 
if I hadn’t seen her myself. She is 
lying there just as though she were 
asleep, until you get a glimpse of her 
face! It’s all bluelike and horrible.” 

The sheriff and his companion were 
standing a short distance away eagerly 
drinking in every word, and the physi- 
cian asked: 

“Has Mrs. Tudor been awakened? 
Does she know ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t think! I didn’t 
dare! Will you come up now, sir?” 

The doctor nodded and followed the 
girl upstairs to that silent room with 
the motionless figure upon the bed and 
the senseless one beside it. 

“Hello, what have we here? Miss 
Fay must have been told. Help me to 
lift her, Martha. Is there a spare bed- 
room across the hall ?” 

“Yes, right next door to the one poor 
Mr. Wilbur used to occupy.” 

As the maid stooped to comply 
young Sergeant Barry and the sheriff 
stepped forward. 

“We'll put her in there, Martha, and 
send Louise up to take care of her.” 

As the unconscious form was borne 
from the room the doctor bent over 
the body lying on the bed. 

“What is it, What’s come to 
her?” Martha’s tone was awestricken. 
“Ts it heart disease, do you think? She 
was the happiest of all at the party last 
night, dancing straight through the eve- 
ning, and as excited and pleased as she 
could be. How could death have come 
so suddenly, without warning, and what 
makes her look like that?” 

The physician did not reply immedi- 
ately. He straightened, and there was 
a peculiar hard glint in the direct gaze 
which he bent upon the woman. 

“Ts it the usual thing for Miss Laurel 
and her cousin to sleep together? They 
always share the same room?” 

“Yes. Since Miss Fay’s return from 
France they have occupied this room 


sir? 








The Wrong Face 


together, just as they always did when 
they were little girls.” 

“Do they always sleep with the win- 
dows closed like this?” 

“No, wide open. I closed them my- 
self when I brought the chocolate in 
this morning, because the rain was beat- 
ing in frightfully.” 

“You are sure of that, Martha? You 
are positive that the windows were wide 
open all night ?” 

“Positive!” Martha gazed at him 
for a moment in astonishment, and 
then approached the nearest of the win- 
dows. “See, the carpet and curtains 
are still sopping wet. Doctor, what is 
it? What has happened to Miss 
Laurel ?” 

“She is dead, Martha, and has been 
for some hours, but I am not prepared 
yet to make any statement as to the 
cause. I think I will go now and have 
a look at Miss Fay.” 

Under the kindly ministrations of 
Louise, Fay had regained consciousness 
and was seated upon the side of the bed, 
wrapped in a dressing gown. Her 
hands were clasped tightly together and 
she was staring straight before her as 
though scarcely conscious of the pres- 
ence of Barry and the sheriff, who hov- 
ered in the doorway. 

The latter turned to the physician. 

“Anything suspicious about it, doc- 
tor? Anything in my line of work?” 

“T'll have to ask you to summon the 
coroner, of course, although it’s bound 
to turn out to have been a matter of 
sheer accident. If it were not for one 
or two rather peculiar circumstances I 
wouldn’t have the slightest hesitation 
in making out a certificate of death by 
heart disease, but there is a cyanosed 
condition which doesn’t quite satisfy 
me.” 

“Cyanosed?” Barry repeated. 

“Yes. That peculiar bluish tinge 
which has suffused the entire surface 
of the skin. We find that usually in 
cases of asphyxiation, an hypothesis 
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manifestly impossible in this instance, 
since there was no illuminating or coal 
gas in the room, the windows were wide 
open, and the other occupant, Miss Fay, 
here, seems to have been quite unaf- 
fected.” 

Doctor Green drew a chair up to the 
bedside and possessed himself of one 
of Fay’s cold, listless hands. 

“My dear, what can you tell me of 
this? Did you sleep well? Did any- 
thing disturb you during the night?” 

“Nothing. It was quite late, nearly 
morning when the dance broke up and 
the guests left. Being in mourning, you 
know, I did not appear, but the lights 
and music and general bustle kept me 
awake, and when Laurel came upstairs 
we had quite a long talk. She was in 
the very best of health and spirits, doc- 
tor; in fact, I remember that she said 
she had never been so happy before in 
all her life! What could have made 
her die like that so suddenly, so ter- 
ribly °” 

The doctor ignored the question, but 
asked instead: 

“What awakened you this morning?” 

“Tt must have been Martha, I think, 
bringing in the breakfast tray. I heard 
some one passing my bed to close the 
windows, but_I was so sleepy that I 
didn’t thoroughly awaken. It must 
have been some time later when I sat 
up; saw, as I thought, that Laurel was 
still asleep, and drank my chocolate. 
Then there was something, I don’t know 
quite what, in the way Laurel was lying 
with her head drooping over the side 
of the bed, which made me wonder if 
she were ill, and I went to her. I’ve 
seen—death, doctor, in so many dread- 
ful forms lately that I—I couldn’t be 
mistaken. I put out my hand to touch 
her and then everything went dark and 
I knew nothing more. Where is Aunt 
Clara? Has she been told?” 

“No, and it must be done immedi- 
ately. Do you feel strong enough to go 
to her?” 
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Fay hesitated, but only for a moment. 
Then the old indomitable spirit which 
had kept her at her post through all 
the red months just past, came to her 
rescue, and she rose, drawing the dress- 
ing gown about her. 

“T will go, Doctor Green. I will send 
for you if your presence is required, 
as I fancy it will be. I can tell her 
only that Laurel is dead; the details you 
must supply yourself.” 

The girl went slowly down the hall 
and knocked upon her aunt’s door. 
There was a pause, and then low and 
clear and perfectly self-contained there 
came the response: 

“Well, Martha?” 

“It isn’t Martha. It is I, Aunt Clara, 
Fay. May I come in, please?” 

“You!” The exclamation was ut- 
tered in the form of a little cry, as 
quickly suppressed. Soft footsteps 
patted to the door. 

“Why, Fay, how you startled me! Is 
anything the matter? Is Laurel ill?” 

Fay took both her aunt’s trembling 
hands in hers. 

“Not ill, dear. Something terrible 
has happened, You must be brave, and 
let me tell you. Laurel died in her 
sleep.” 

“My God! Not Laurel! It wasn’t 
she!” The slim hands were torn from 
Fay’s grasp and seized her shoulders in 
a viselike grip. “You cannot know 
what you are saying, Fay! There must 
be some hideous mistake. Not Laurel!” 

“Yes, Aunt Clara. We don’t know 
how it happened; we just found her so 
this morning. Doctor Green is here, 
and the sheriff. Will you see them?” 

“The sheriff! Why, what does it 
all mean?” Her hands dropped to her 
side and she retreated to the bed, sink- 
ing down upon it with her tearless eyes 
gazing into space. “Ask Doctor Green 
to come to me, Fay. And then I—I 
should like to be alone. I cannot believe 





it! Laurel must only have fainted. 
She danced so hard last night.” 
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Fay closed the door softly and went 
down the hall to where the doctor 
waited with the young police official 
from the city. The door of the room 
which she had shared with Laurel was 
closed, and before it the sheriff had 
planted himself, with the air of one 
who knew his duty and was prepared 
to fulfill it. 

“Doctor Green, Mrs. Tudor wishes 
you to go to her. She frightens me; I 
don’t understand her! If she would 
only break down, and cry or faint, I 
would know what to do for her, but 
the shock seems to have numbed her. 
I fear the servants will be of little use, 
but if you need me please call me.” 

The doctor thanked her and vanished 
down the hall upon his errand, while 
Sergeant Barry motioned toward the 
window seat. 

“Miss Tudor, if you can spare me a 
little time before you go to complete 
your dressing for the day, I shall be 
most grateful. Of course this may turn 
out to be a mere case of natural death, 
but should it not, should there be some 
points about it which will require the 
intervention of the authorities, it will, 
of course, be a matter for Sheriff Hulse, 
and he has asked me, unofficially, of 
course, to give him the benefit of my 
services.” 

“You mean—suicide?” Fay started 
back in horror. “How could that be, 
sergeant? Laurel had everything in the 
world to live for! I have already told 
you how happy she was last night— 
happier than she has ever been in all 
her life before.” 

“Do you mean that something had 
occurred quite out of the ordinary 
course of existence for her? A ro- 
mance?” 

“Yes. It has not been announced as 
yet; in fact, her own mother was only 
to be told of it to-day, but the affair 
would, I know, have met with her high- 
est approval. Young Lieutenant Harry 
Cadmus had asked her to be his wife.” 


’ 














“She was thoroughly happy in the 
prospect? You knew of no other ro- 
mance, an affair perhaps which would 
not have been so graciously received by 
her mother and friends?” 

“None whatever. Laurel was des- 
perately in iove, as was Harry, and 
when she confided in me I was so happy 
for them both. Sergeant Barry, you 
must know something! If it were not 
heart disease what can have caused my 
cousin’s death?” 

“Until the coroner performs an au- 
topsy we cannot be sure.” Sergeant 
Barry glanced quickly toward the sher- 
iff’s immovable figure and then back to 
the girl at his side. “Miss Tudor, are 
you ordinarily a light sleeper? Would 
you know if any one entered the room 
during the night?” 

“T cannot be sure. I returned from 
France in a highly nervous condition, 
you know, and that would predispose 
my awakening at the slightest sound, 
but I was overstimulated last night by 
the excitement of the dance and I re- 
mained awake until long after Laurel 
herself had dropped off to sleep. It 
was quite late when the last of the 
guests departed, and I fancy it must 
have been nearly dawn when, at last, 
sleep came to me, I was only subcon- 
sciously awake when Martha entered 
the room with the chocolate this morn- 
ing, so I must have slept more soundly 
than I usually do.” 

“How do you feel now, Miss Tudor? 
I know, of course, that you are dis- 
traught, unnerved, but is it possible for 
you to disassociate your emotions from 
your purely physical state?” 

“I—I don’t quite understand.” She 
looked at him in wonder. 

“T mean, does your head feel heavy or 
congested? Are you in the habit of 
taking any narcotic or sleeping potion ?” 

“Oh, never. My head feels quite as 
usual, Sergeant Barry. Why do you 
ask? Your questions just now made me 
think of suicide, even though I knew 
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how manifestly impossible such a thing 
could be in connection with my glori- 
ously happy little cousin, Are you sug- 
gesting now that there may have been 
something far worse, that some hid- 
eous, unspeakable crime was committed 
in that room last night? Do you mean 
—murder?” 

“We must look at the case from every 
possible angle,” Sergeant Barry replied 
frankly. “If she did not kill herself, 
nor die a natural death, but one alterna- 
tive remains, and it must be faced. To 
your knowledge, Miss Laurel was alive 
and well not six feet from you when 
you went to sleep last night; she was 
dead when you awakened in the morn- 
ing. We must, of course, wait for the 
coroner’s verdict in the matter, but if 
her death were not a natural one, or 
self-committed, we must “assume that 
the person who entered that room was 
either so well known to you that his 
presence did not arouse you to instant 
wakefulness, or else you were, one o? 
both of you, purposely drugged.” 

“But that could not have been!” Fay 
explained quickly. “I ate or drank noth- 
ing for several hours before retiring, 
and had I been drugged it surely would 
have been impossible to wake me!” 

She broke off as the door at the 
farther end of the hall opened suddenly 
and Mrs. Tudor appeared, leaning upon 
the doctor’s arm. She seemed oblivious 
to the pair in the window seat, but made 
straight for that closed door before 
which the sheriff sat. 

“T must see her! You shall let 
me in! I do not believe you, any of 
you! It cannot be that my baby is 
dead!” 

“She is, ma’am, though I am mighty 
sorry to say it.” The sheriff produced 
a key and unlocked the door. “T guess 
I haven’t got any right to keep you out, 
but I must ask you not to touch any- 
thing until the coroner comes. There’s 
something wrong,” something beyond 


just death here; and it would be as 
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much as my office is worth to disobey 
the law.” 

She seemed not to have heard, but 
made her way with the slow, measured 
step of a somnambulist to the bedside, 
where she fell upon her knees and took 
the small rigid hand in hers, The sher- 
iff had remained respectfully outside 
the door, but like a shadow the young 
police sergeant had passed him and 
stood motionless now behind the kneel- 
ing figure. 

“My baby! Speak to me! Tell me 
that it is some horrible mistake! You 
are only sleeping, you will awaken!” 

But the parted blue-white lips gave 
no response, and the fixed stare of the 
glazed half-open eyes convinced the 
well-nigh crazed mother that her plea 
had fallen upon ears forever deaf to 
her, and with the first outburst of tears 
she bent her head upon the coverlet of 
the bed. 

Fay came swiftly forward and with 
Sergeant Barry attempted to lift her 
aunt to her feet. 

“Come, dear, you mustn’t stay here. 
It won’t do any good, you know, and you 
must try to pull yourself together when 
the coroner comes. Let me take you 
to your room and help you dress.” 

“Don’t touch me!” Mrs. Tudor 
turned in savage hysteria upon the girl 
and thrust her from her. “Can’t you 
see I want to be alone? If I must go 
through with this hideous farce send 
Martha or Louise to me, but I want no 
sympathy! My grief is my own.” 

Fay drew back in pitiful, shocked 
amazement, but the doctor nodded to 
her reassuringly and himself escorted 
the sorrow-stricken woman to her own 
apartment. Martha and Louise both 





responded to the summons, and while 
the former went in to attend to her 
mistress, the latter, with the sheriff’s 
permission, entered the room of death 
and reappeared with the garments and 
toilet articles which-Fay would require. 

The girl was scarcely dressed when a 
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subdued hubbub of voices sounded from 
below, among which the high, nasal ac- 
cents of Coroner Shaw mingled with 
deeper, more resonant tones which made 
Fay catch her breath sharply. How had 
Kenneth Clayton learned of | their 
tragedy? What had brought him here? 


CHAPTER VI. 


MURDER. 


'AY shrank instinctively from a meet- 
ing with Kenneth Clayton now, 
with that conversation of the previous 
evening still fresh in her mind, and she 
hoped devoutly that her aunt would re- 
ceive him. As a privileged family 
friend his presence was not amiss at this 
time of sudden tragedy, and surely he 
would ask for his hostess. 

But it was at her own door, however, 
that Martha knocked. 

“Please, Miss Fay, if you’re dressed 
will you come down and speak to Mr, 
Clayton? He heard something at the 
Country Club and came post-haste, but 
Mrs. Tudor is in no condition to talk 
to anybody.” 

“Is he in the library, Martha?” Fay 
sighed. “TI will go down, of course, but 
please tell my aunt immediately that 
he is here.” 

As she descended the stairs she real- 
ized all at once that her head did not 
feel quite right in spite of what she 
had told Sergeant Barry, and in a sud- 
den fit of dizziness she clutched at the 
ballustrade. Was it merely the result 
of the tragic shock of the morning or 
could she indeed have been drugged in 
some mysterious manner? 

“Fay, my dear, what is this terrible 
thing which I have just learned?” Ken- 
neth Clayton met her at the foot of the 
stairs and his hand closed warmly about 
hers. “Is it true that poor Laurel 

“She is dead, Mr. Clayton. I can 
scarcely believe it myself, scarcely be- 
lieve the reality of what I am saying. 
She died there in the bed beside me dur- 























ing the night and I knew nothing about 
it. No one else seems to know anything 
either, but the doctor and sheriff are 
hinting at frightful things!” 

“Poor little Laurel. She always lived 
so intensely, at the very height of her 
vitality, that it is no wonder her heart 
should have given out.” He drew her 
into the library and gently forced her 
into a window seat, piling the cushions 
behind her. “It must have been that, 
of course, for no one in the world could 
have wished harm to the child, and it 
would have been manifestly impossible 
to commit such a crime without awak- 
ening you. I suppose Clara is pros- 
trated.” 

“Of course, but she—she takes it so 
strangely! She could not believe the 
truth at first when I told her, and later, 
when they had taken her in to see 
Laurel, she repelled me, almost as 
though she resented the fact that Laurel 
had been taken, and I left.” 

“That would be only natural, dear, 
in the first shock to her maternal in- 
stinct, but she really loves you, I know. 
I won't ask you now if you have given 
a thought to our little talk last night, 
but I have come to offer my services 
to both you and your aunt in any pos- 
sible capacity. The trouble at my fac- 
tories can wait. I shall remain here, 
close at hand, until all the formalities 
have been complied with, and the poor 
little girl has been laid to rest.” 

“Oh!” Fay cried in genuine dis- 
tress. “I am sure that Aunt Clara will 
be deeply grateful, but you will not 
think me unkind if I feel that I—I 
want to be alone? This has all come 
so suddenly that I don’t feel I can dis- 
cuss it even with so—so good a friend 
as you.” 

“You mean that you dread any refer- 
ence to what took place between us last 
night? My dear, I want you to forget 


it, as I shall for the time being. I want 
you to look upon me only as the family 
friend, and to come to me frankly when 
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any difficulty arises, sure of my whole- 
hearted disinterestedness and _ what- 
ever help it lies in my power to give you. 
Will you promise me this?” 

As she gave him her hand the coro- 
ner’s nasal tones sounded from the 
stairway, accompanied by the slow tread 
of several feet. 

“Tt isn’t whether it’s likely or not, 
doctor; it’s what the evidence proves. 
I don’t care if the other girl got off 
without being harmed, or not, nor if 
there isn’t a sign of gas in the room. 
This here’s a case of asphyxiation.” 

There followed an indistinguishable 
murmur in Doctor Green’s deprecatory 
tones, and then the coroner’s stubborn 
rejoinder: 

“The blood test will tell. If I find the 
indications that I suspect from the ap- 
pearance of the skin this is going to be 
one of the biggest cases the county ever 
knew.” 

The front door slammed. As the 
loud, measured steps descended from 
the veranda Fay turned in horror to 
her companion. 

“You heard?” she asked. “They 
think that it was murder. But how 
could it have been? The room was 
lighted by electricity, like all the rest 
of the house; there is not even a gass 
range in the kitchen, and we had no 
fire in the grate. Besides, how is it con- 
ceivable that Laurel could have smoth- 
ered to death and I not even been awak- 
ened?” 

“Don’t try to think about it, my dear.” 
Clayton patted her arm gently. “You 
know what an alarmist Coroner Shaw 
is, and as for the sheriff, he is always 
making mystery out of nothing. Look 
at the important airs he has given him- 
self over the supposed presence in the 
neighborhood of this so-called marau- 
det and petty thief! Just because a 
few cushions and a steamer rug were 
stolen from Pearsall’s launch, and the 
pantries of one or two of the summer 
residences were broken into by some 
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enterprising tramp, our friend here was 
cooking up a fine little mystery until 
this morning’s affair came along to drive 
it out of his mind.” 

“T, too, had forgotten the man.” Fay 
shuddered involuntarily. That white, 
drawn face, with its staring eyes, arose 
in her memory. The wave of dizziness 
swept over her once more. She got to 
her feet somewhat unsteadily, with one 
hand to her swimming head. “Really, 
if you don’t mind, I think I will go and 
try to rest. We will all have to face a 
battery of questions again, I suppose, 
when the sheriff and the coroner re- 
turn, and I feel queer and numb. I’m 
not even wondering how Laurel died; 
I can’t seem to think.” 

“It is because you are still dazed from 
the shock, Fay.” Clayton rose and 
guided her to the door. “You must 
try to rest, and to believe that we shall 
all know the truth presently, the truth 
that poor little Laurel died peacefully 
in her sleep.” 

On the stairs Fay came face to face 
with her aunt. The latter was com- 
posed, but very pale, and in her blue 
eyes there was a haunted, tortured look. 

“My dear,” she said, “I did not mean 
to drive you from me just now. I was 
beside myself. I did not know what I 
thought or said. You must try to be 
very kind to me, for you are all that 
I have in the world now.” 

Fay kissed her and went on up the 
stairs to the spare room, where she had 
temporarily ensconced herself, and 
there dropped down upon the bed, her 
hands clasped tightly over her eyes. 
Despite her assertion that she could not 
think of Laurel’s death the problem con- 
fronted her with an insistence which 
would not be exorcised. 

The position of the girl’s body had 
given no indication of a struggle. If 
she had indeed died from the inhalation 
of some mysterious, noxious fumes 





they must have been administered in 
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her sleep and so gradually as to arouse 
no subconscious instinct of danger. 

But who on earth would have wanted 
to harm Laurel? The young girl had 
not an enemy in the world, and she was 
facing the greatest happiness which life 
could hold for her, If this hideous idea 
of murder could have any basis in fact 
it must undoubtedly be the work of 
some insane intruder. 

With that thought there came again 
the memory of that strange, sinister 
face, and Fay sat bold upright. She had 
assured Sergeant Barry, when she told 
him of the visitation, that the man had 
looked like no one whom she had ever 
known, yet now in retrospect, with her 
brain supersensitized by the shock of 
the morning, it seemed to her that, after 
all, there had been something vaguely 
familiar in the strained, half-crazed face 
that had stared into hers from the dark- 
ness, 

The man, too, had found his way later 
into the pantry and garage without leav- 
ing any trace of force behind him, but 
quite as if he were familiar with the 
details of the establishment. Could he 
not as easily have obtained admission 
to the upper part of the house last night 
and in some insanely cunning manner 
have committed this purposeless crime? 

In the meantime, while the sheriff 
continued his vigil outside the room 
from which the dead girl’s body had 
been removed for the autopsy, Sergeant 
Barry had been engaging the cook and 
waitress in an apparently aimless con- 
versation, The latter was still too hys- 
terical to do more than bemoan the 
tragedy, but Martha had regained par- 
tial control of herself. 

“If you ask me, sir, you'll not be wast- 
ing any time suspecting those of us 
here, for there’s not one in the house- 
hold would raise a finger against the 
poor darling.” 

“Had she any enemies here in Sandy 
Cove?” the sergeant asked. “A girl as 
pretty and lively and fascinating as she 














was, would be apt to arouse jealousy, 
even without intending it, in a summer 
colony like this.” 

“Jealousy, is it? I guess there’s 
plenty that would like to have stood in 
her shoes with the young men that have 
been hanging around here, especially 
that whippersnapper lieutenant, but 
none of the young ladies in Sandy Cove, 
or the older ones for that matter, would 
be soiling their dainty hands with mur- 
der. Not that a hundred coroners could 
make me believe there’s been foul play. 
Wasn’t I the first to find her, and didn’t 
she look as though she’d just dropped 
off in her sleep? There’s the lieutenant 
now.” 

A young man had leaped the hedge 
which separated the Tudor place from 
the Country Club golf grounds and was 
striding hatless across the lawn, His 
face was aghast, and his mild round 
eyes seemed protruding from their 
sockets as he approached the veranda. 

“Martha, it isn’t true! They’re say- 
ing over at the club that something has 
happened to Miss Laurel. Where is 
Mrs. Tudor? Can I see her?” 

“She’s with Mr. Clayton now, sir, 
but it’s true enough if you mean that 
Miss Laurel is dead. I found her my- 
self, the poor lamb; but you can ask the 
police sergeant here.” 

Sergeant Barry nodded in confirma- 
tion, his boyish eyes narrowing keenly 
as he studied the young man before him, 
who had fallen back limply against the 
veranda rail. 

“Dead! It can’t be! 
night she—she gave me her word 
the future we had planned i 

He drew his hand across his eyes, and 
Sergeant Barry summarily took his arm 
and led him off the porch and down 
the path leading to the tea house, out 
of earshot of the staring maids. 

“Lieutenant Cadmus, I don’t want to 
force your confidence, but the sheriff 
and others will have some very serious 
questions to ask you later on, and it 


Why, only last 
that 
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may be possible that I can save you 
from annoyance if you will be per- 
fectly frank with me.” 

“Why, you’re the chap from the met- 
ropolitan police department who is vis- 
iting the sheriff, aren’t you?” The lieu- 
tenant eyed him dazedly. “How does 
Laurel’s death affect the sheriff, and 
where do you come in on it?” 

“Sheriff Hulse has asked me to as- 
sociate myself unofficially with him in 
this case. The death of Miss Laurel 
will affect the sheriff and the other offi- 
cials of the county quite directly, lieu- 
tenant, if the result of the autopsy co- 
incides with the coroner’s present opin- 
ion.” 

“*Autopsy!’ ‘Coroner!’” Lieutenant 
Cadmus exclaimed. “Good God, was 
there anything suspicious about her 
death? We heard—we understood that 
it was heart disease, that she died in 
her sleep.” 

“She was found dead in the morning 
in the room which she shared with Miss 
Fay Tudor, when the maid entered with 
the breakfast tray. There were no in- 
dications of a struggle, and Miss Fay 
herself had not even been awakened, 
but there are certain circumstances 
which preclude the idea of heart dis- 
ease.” 

He had spoken calmly, almost casu- 
ally, but the quick side glance which 
he darted at his companion revealed 
the peculiar expression upon the young 
officer’s face. 

“And Fay was all right herself? She 
didn’t even know that anything had hap- 
pened to her cousin?” The lieutenant 
halted in the path. “It’s mighty queer, 
isn’t it, sergeant?” 

“Everything is, in a case like this, 
until we get the key to it. I take it 
from what you said just now, lieutenant, 
that an understanding of some sort ex- 
isted between and Miss Laurel. 
You will forgive me for asking, but 
under the circumstances it is necessary. 


you 
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Were you and the young lady engaged 
to be married?” 

“Tt wasn’t announced, sergeant, and 
no one else knew, but there is no reason 
now for me to keep silent. I have been 
in love with Miss Tudor—with Laurel, 
I mean—for a long time, more than a 
year at least, but she only consented 
to our engagement last night. In fact, 
we both felt it our duty to wait.” 

He broke off in evident confusion, 
and the detective eyed him sharply. 

“What was the reason for the delay? 
What sense of duty actuated it? Was 
there a previous affair on Miss Laurel’s 





part?” 
“Not on her’s, sergeant, but on 
mine.” The lieutenant paused, and 


added somewhat shamefacedly: “As a 
matter of fact, an understanding of a 
sort had existed between myself and 
her cousin, Fay Tudor, but it was all 
off two years ago, before she went to 
France.” 

The words had come hauntingly as 
though he were aware of their sudden 
significance. Barry seized his oppor- 
tunity. 

“Then why did you consider it rieces- 
sary to wait? If you were quite sure 
that the affair was over what possible 
objection could you expect from Miss 
Fay to your engagement to her cousin?” 

“Well, you see, our engagement was 
not a formal one; we merely drifted 
into it because our families seemed to 
expect it of us. When the war came 
Fay and I had different ideas about 
active service, and we. quarreled and 
split. I knew that I would be of greater 
actual value to the government in an 
administrative position here at home, 
but she couldn’t see it, and when I 
realized what a temper she had, by 
Jove, I saw what a mistake we had 
made, and I was glad to be free. She 
took herself off to France, and then 
her cousin and I found that we cared 
for each other, but Miss Laurel 


wouldn’t give me her promise until Fay 
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had returned and we knew how she 
felt about it. Sounds deucedly con- 
ceited telling you all this, sergeant, but 
you may as well know the whole truth.” 

“You were with Miss Fay Tudor 
down on the beach the other morning 
when the sheriff and I came along, 
were you not?” 

“Yes, we were having it out then.” 
The lieutenant laughed shortly. “I 
tried to sound her, because Laurel in- 
sisted on it, but I needn’t have trou- 
bled; she told me she had forgotten 
long ago that I ever existed. It sounds 
caddish, but I had to be sure for all 
our sakes and I asked if there wasn’t 
a single live spark left among the ashes, 
She blew some grains of sand off the 
palm of her hand, and laughed and said 
there were not even any ashes, that they 
had gone ‘Like that!” 

There was another slight pause, and 
then the detective inquired: 

“When Miss Laurel Tudor finally ac- 
cepted your proposal last evening was 
the affair to be announced soon?” 

“Immediately. We tried to tell her 
mother then, but Mrs. Tudor was so 
constantly surrounded by her guests that 
we found no opportunity. I meant to 
tell her this morning.” 

“Did you know that Miss Laurel in- 
tended to confide in her cousin last 
night?” Barry asked casually. “Miss 
Fay told me not an hour ago that you 
had asked her cousin to be your wife.” 

“T didn’t know, of course,” the lieu- 
tenant disclaimed hurriedly. “But it 
couldn’t have made any difference. Fay 
hasn’t given a thought to me in ages; 
that old affair is as dead as door nails. 
I—I’m afraid I can’t tell you any more, 
sergeant. I can’t think of a possible 
reason why any one should have taken 
Laurel’s life.” 

As they approached the house once 
more they saw Fay Tudor’s slender, 
black-gowned figure outlined in bold 
relief against a flowering shrub on the 
lawn. She was in evidently earnest 




















conversation with a tall, rugged-faced 
man on crutches. A portion of her 
sentence reached their ears. 

“I cannot have you postpone this 
experiment which means so much to 
you! You must not forego your great 
chance because of me!” 

“The experiment can wait. Whether 
you wish it or not, Miss Tudor, I shall 
be near in case of need.” 

As they rounded the corner of the 
house Barry turned inquiring eyes on 


Lieutenant Cadmus, but the latter 
merely shrugged. 
“Never saw the chap before. Must 


be some old acquaintance of Fay’s who 
turned up here lately. Is that the cor- 
oner at the front steps?” 

“Yes. We shall know 
now, lieutenant.” 

“It can’t be anything but accidental 
death! I wouldn’t trust a dozen country 
coroners.” 

“In this case we'll have to.” Ser- 
geant Barry’s face was very serious. 
“Do you know who that is with him— 
that stout elderly little man, with the 
bushy white hair and side whiskers? 
That is Professor Semyonov, the great- 
est living authority on chemistry. We’ve 
called him in more than once on big 
cases in town, and his analysis is al- 
ways infallible.” 

They mounted the side steps of the 
porch and reached the front entrance 
just as the door opened and Mrs. Tu- 
dor, supported by Kenneth Clayton, 
confronted the coroner and his com- 
panion. 

“What is it?” she asked in a trem- 
bling voice. “What have you come to 
tell me?” 

“That Miss Laurel Tudor came to 
her death by means of carbon monoxide 
poisoning.” The coroner’s tone was 
very solemn as he removed his hat. 
“Asphyxiation is plainly indicated, and 
the carbon monoxide hemoglobin dis- 
cernible in the blood. Mrs. Tudor, it 
is murder.” 


the verdict 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A PAIR OF SLIPPERS. 


S the dread word fell from the coro- 
ner’s lips in grave accents Mrs. 
Tudor uttered a low moaning cry, and 
if Kenneth Clayton had not sprung for- 
ward and caught her in his arms she 
would have collapsed utterly. 

“There can be no possible mistake?” 
He turned to the stout, little white- 
haired man who stood beside the coro- 
ner. “Professor Semyonov, can you 
hold out no hope to us that this terrible 
thing is not true?” 

“None.” The professor’s tone was 
hushed but firm. “Hemoglobin is an 
important substance found in the red 
corpuscles of the blood, and its func- 
tion is to take up oxygen from the air 
breathed into the lungs and distribute 
it to the various tissues of the body. 
When carbon monoxide is inhaled it 
forms a combination with the hzemo- 
globin, called carbon-monoxide-hzmo- 
globin, which prevents the hemoglobin 
from carrying on its normal function. 
Thus. asphyxiation occurs. Its pres- 
ence cannot fail to be detected in the 
blood, nor can it be confounded with 
anything else. The autopsy has re- 
vealed it absolutely in Miss Tudor’s 
case.” 

“Oh, take me away!” moaned Mrs. 
Tudor. “I cannot believe that any one 
would have done so frightful a thing 
to my poor little daughter, nor how it 
was possible that my niece was unaf- 
fected by it!” 

She tottered within, leaning heavily 
on Clayton’s arm, and the others turned 
and looked at one another. 

Lieutenant Cadmus was the first to 
speak, 

“What can it mean?” he demanded 
hoarsely. The professor shrugged his 
shoulders. 


“IT am not a criminologist,” he ob- 


served. Then, with a Continental bow, 
he turned toward Sergeant Barry, “TI 
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have, however, had the honor of assist- 
ing our young friend here on more than 
one noted case in New York, and I have 
no doubt that he will be successful in 
overcoming the difficulties connected 
with this affair. The part of it which 
seems most inexplicable to me, with my 
knowledge of the effects of carbon mon- 
oxide, is the fact that the other young 
lady who shared the room with the vic- 
tim was not killed also; that she suf- 
fered not even the slightest ill effect.” 

“Is it possible, professor, that the 
carbon monoxide gas might not have 
been injected into the atmosphere of the 
room itself but administered to Miss 
Tudor directly by means of some such 
thing as an ether cone pressed down 
tightly over her face?” 

It was Barry who spoke. 
nodded. 

“Quite possible; in fact, the only way 
if the windows had been left open all 
night, as they were found in the morn- 
ing. There was, I understand, no trace 
of gas discernible in the air when the 
maid discovered the body?” 

“Not a bit,” the sheriff intervened. 
“T noticed that the first thing, and we 
couldn’t have been fifteen minutes get- 
ting here after Martha found out what 
had happened. But suppose somebody 
went in and closed all those windows in 
the night and stuffed rags around so 
as to make the room airtight, and then 
opened the windows wide again as soon 
as they’d done their work? It was 
blowing a gale all night long; would 
there be any odor of gas after the room 
had been aired for several hours?” 

“No,” Professor Semyonov admitted. 
“But you forget, my dear sir, that the 
other young lady slept undisturbed and 
unharmed through it all.” 

“Humph!” 

There was a sly significance in the 
sheriff’s ejaculation which made Barry 
glance sharply at him before he turned 
once more to the professor. 

“Just what is carbon monoxide?” he 
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asked. “How is it made or generated, 
and how obtainable by any one who is 
not a chemist?” 

“Carbon monoxide, roughly speaking, 
is a gas composed of carbon and oxy- 
gen,” Professor Semyonov explained, 
“You may observe it occasionally burn- 
ing with a pale-blue flame in fireplaces 
or stoves. The carbon of the fuel unites 
with the oxygen of the air to form 
carbonic-acid gas and this gas, as it 
rises through the burning coal, has part 
of its oxygen abstracted by the heat. 
In this manner carbon monoxide is 
produced, but when it takes fire at the 
top of the coals more oxygen is ab- 
stracted from the air and carbonic-acid 
gas is reformed again.” 

“Carbon monoxide is also known as 
carbonic oxide,” the coroner put in, 
jealous of the professor’s display of 
knowledge. 

“Precisely, my friend,” the latter re- 
sponded dryly. “It can be artificially 
prepared, but one must have a knowl- 
edge of chemistry and the means of 
procuring the necessary chemicals for 
that, and it so readily generates itself 
in stoves or furnaces or in illuminating 
gas that its special preparation would 
scarcely be worth the trouble and risk 
if it were intended for use for the 
purpose of murder. Every automobile 
generates it in gteater or less quantity, 
According to the amount of care it re- 


ceives.” 

“Every automobile!’” Barry re- 
peated swiftly. 

“Certainly. You know the bluish 


smoke and flame which is sometimes 
observed escaping from the exhaust 
pipe beneath the rear of the car?” the 
professor asked. “That is carbon mon- 
oxide.” 

“Would it be possible to convey this 
carbon monoxide in some way from the 
exhaust pipe of an automobile to a 
closed room?” Barry’s voice trembled 
with excitement. 


“But certainly!” the professor ex- 














claimed, and the sheriff took a step for- 
ward, “A rubber tubing would con- 
vey it directly from the exhaust pipe 
into any sort of container, metal or 
otherwise. I understand what you 
mean, Sergeant Barry, and it is a most 
ingenious and practical theory! The 
container could be opened in a closed 
room and the carbon monoxide allowed 
to escape, or it could be directly forced 
into the lungs by means of the rubber 
tubing by which it had been introduced 
from the exhaust pipe. There have 
been more than one case of accidental 
death reported in the medical journals, 
in which chauffeurs, working on cars 
in closed and airtight garages, have 
been overcome by the fumes of carbon 
monoxide and died before help could 
reach them. I myself have often 
warned of that danger, and the theory 
of the possible use of the gas in the 
manner in which I have just described 
it to you, by burglars in the effort to 
render their victims insensible, has 
often occurred to me. In fact ss 

He broke off, and both hands clutched 
at his bushy white hair in sudden con- 
sternation. 

“My God! Can it be that I myself 
have unwittingly placed the means for 
this murder in the power of the guilty 
one?” 

“Your” The cry came simultan- 
eously from the coroner and the sher- 
iff, while Lieutenant Cadmus started 
forward, 

“Yes. Only last night at the dance 
I mentioned this matter to our gra- 
cious hostess, and who knows what 
eavesdropper might have been at hand 
to hear our conversation and later put 
it to his vile use!” 

“Where did you hold this conversa- 
tion?” the sheriff demanded., “In what 
part of the house or grounds?” 

“In a corner of the library. 





Sut it 


was so closely screened by tall flower- 
ing shrubs that we could not see who 
else might enter the room. 


At least 
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I could not, but perhaps Mrs. Tudor 
might have done so from where she sat. 
We must ask her! We were sitting 
on a couch together right beside one 
of the long windows which opened on 
the veranda. People were constantly 
passing. Oh, but this is horrible! I 
distinctly remember repeating what I 
have told you—not of the chemical 
properties of the gas, but of its occa- 
sional presence in open fires and fur- 
naces and also automobiles, especially 
of the danger from the latter, as I had 
heard that she was an expert driver and 
prided herself on her ability to look 
after her own car as well as any mech- 
anician. I have found that these 
amateurs are more careless than pro- 
fessionals and do not safeguard them- 
selves properly.” 

“Miss Tudor—Laurel—and I were 
both in the library during your con- 
versation with Mrs. Tudor, Professor 
Semyonoy.” Lieutenant Cadmus spoke 
in a curiously strained voice. “We saw 
you there together; in fact, we entered 
twice looking for Mrs. Tudor, as Laurel 
and I had something rather important 
to—to tell her, but we did not wish 
to interrupt your conversation. We did 
not hear a word of what you were dis- 
cussing, of course, but even if you did 
not see us, I am sure that Mrs. Tudor 
caught sight of her daughter.” 

“Really?” The professor shrugged 
once more in his foreign fashion. “Per- 
haps I was too much engrossed in my 
subject to notice what was going on 
about us. It is a hobby of mine.” 

“Did you tell Mrs. Tudor also of the 
way in which the carbon monoxide 
might be transferred from the exhaust 
pipe of a car to a container, and how 
it might be used to asphyxiate people?” 
asked Barry. “That would, of course, 
be the most important part to us.” 

“Yes, I did!” Professor Semyonov 
groaned. “I am an enthusiastic idiot! 
I allow my theories to run away with 
my tongue, but this is a household of 
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women, and if I had thought of so 
simple a method of rendering its in- 
mates insensible, might not some thieves 
do the same in order to plunder the 
silver and jewels of the ladies? It never 
occurred to me that it would be used 
for murder!” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t!” The sheriff 
slapped Barry’s shoulder excitedly. 
“Suppose some one did hear you—one 
of these here society burglars you hear 
so much about—and suppose he did get 
some of this carbon stuff and creep 
into the room occupied by the two girls, 
to steal the jewelry he’d seen Miss 
Laurel wearing at the dance.” 

“She wore only a single strand of 
small pearls,” the lieutenant remarked. 
“Tf the thief had taken all that trouble 
to make a haul why didn’t he go to 
Mrs. Tudor’s room? She had been 
wearing enough diamonds at the dance 
to light up the whole porch!” 

“Well, if she caught sight of her 
daughter in the library when you didn’t, 
professor, maybe she saw other people 
who might have been near by,” sug- 
gested the sheriff. “I’m going to ask 
her what she knows about it, anyway.” 

The coroner and Professor Semyonov 
elected to accompany the sheriff, but 
‘Barry strolled around the house in the 
direction of the garage, and the lieu- 
tenant followed him. 

“T say,” the latter observed thought- 
fully, “do you know that there were 
more than fifty cars parked all along 
the driveway during the dance, and if 
that little old man’s theory is correct, 
which I very much doubt, the carbon 
monoxide might have been drawn from 
any of them if the motor was going at 
the time? It’s hardly likely that it 
came from any of the cars in this ga- 
rage, unless Frank was in on the job. 
He sleeps upstairs, and he’d be natur- 
ally curious to know who had started 
the motor in one of the machines under 
his care, and come down to investigate.” 

“That’s one of the things I hope to 
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“Why do 
you doubt the possibility of Professor 


settle,” Barry responded. 


Semyonoy’s theory, Lieutenant Cad- 
mus? I’ve heard stranger, more bi- 
zarre opinions of his than this one, 
which have turned out to be the actual 
facts of the case.” 

“Just because it isn’t practicable,” 
the young man insisted. “He may be 
a shark at chemistry, but I don’t believe 
he knows very much about cars. 
There’s a pressure on the exhaust pipe 
when it is cutting loose that would blow 
any rubber tubing which might have 
been attached to it clear through the 
concrete wall of the garage. I—I think 
I’ll go back to the club, sergeant. You'll 
where to find me if you need 
me again. [I feel pretty rotten. I’ve 
told you everything I can. I want to 
be of any help that is possible, but I 


know 


wish to be alone just now.” 

He did indeed appear on the verge 
of collapse. In sympathy for his very 
evident grief Barry said: 

“Certainly, lieutenant, There may be 
a few more distressing formalities, but 
I am sure the sheriff will spare you all 
he can.” 

He watched the tall but drooping fig- 
ure as it made its way again across the 
lawn and this time through a gate in 
the hedge, until it was lost on the golf 
course beyond. With the lieutenant’s 
coming the rain had ceased, but the sky 
remained overcast and leaden, and now 
with his going a warning drop or two 
presaged a return of the downpour. 
Sergeant Barry made for the garage. 

He found Frank, the chauffeur, bus- 
ily engaged in cleaning the large tour- 
ing car, which, together with Mrs. Tu- 
dor’s own fast little racer and the sta- 
tion bus, occupied the space within the 
garage. - 

“Are these all the cars owned by the 
family, Frank?” Barry began without 
preamble. 

The chauffeur looked up in surprise 
at the sudden query. 

















“Yes, sir, except for the limousine 
which is being overhauled in town.” 
He hesitated, and then asked: “Have 
they found out anything, Sergeant 
Barry, about how the poor young lady 
came to her death?” 

“They have a theory that she was 
suffocated in some way, but it will need 
verification, of course,” repsonded the 
detective glibly. It was not his inten- 
tion to have the chauffeur learn too 
much at the present moment. “You 
sleep upstairs, here, over this space, I 
understand ?” 

wYes, Si.” 

“Would you hear if any one started 
one of the cars running down here dur- 
ing the night? Would the sound of the 
engine wake you up?” 

“T should say it would!” responded 
Frank with emphasis. “I’m not such 
alight sleeper that that tramp didn’t get 
by the other night when he stole my suit 
of clothes, but I’d hear it if one of these 
engines down here turned over! What’s 
it mean, sir? Did somebody take one 
of these machines out last night for a 
joy ride during the dance?” 

“Wouldn’t you have known if they 
had?” Barry retorted. 

The chauffeur shook his head. 

“Not last night; I wasn’t here. Mrs, 
Tudor gave me a night off on account 
of the dance, and I went to a movie 
in the village and stayed over with Pete 
Whaley, who runs the public garage. 
I got home here about nine o’clock and 
went straight to the garage, but it was 
all locked up tight just the way I had 
left it. There was one queer thing, 
though.” 

“What was it?” the detective 
manded as Frank hesitated. 

“Well, it don’t hardly seem worth 
mentioning, but it struck me just now 
as I was cleaning the touring car that 
there ought to be more gasoline in the 
tank, according to my calculations, than 
there is.” He shook his head, “I usu- 
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ally figure it out pretty close, but I must 
have made a mistake just now.” 

“Who has the keys to the garage be- 
sides yourself?” Barry changed the 
subject abruptly. 

“Only Mrs. Tudor and poor Miss 
Laurel. The locks ain’t been changed 
in three years; not since this August, 
nineteen-sixteen. Of course the ladies 
have lost their keys and had new ones 
made lots of times, and I suppose it 
would be possible for a stranger to take 
an impression and have keys made, too. 
By jingo, that must be how that fellow 
got in and out the other night, but he 
must have been slick enough to enter 
the house first and fix the burglar alarm 
so it wouldn’t work, and then go back 
afterward and turn it on again!” 

“It rained hard last night,” the de- 
tective remarked in seeming irrelevance. 
“You didn’t find any muddy boot tracks 
in here this morning, Frank, did you?” 

Frank grinned. 

“Only my own!” he said. Then a 
strange, rather confused look came over 
his face. “I usually keep my floor like 
wax, sir, but I was kind of hurried last 
night and didn’t hose it down. I didn’t 
find any muddy footprints this morning, 
but I did see some queer dried smears 
here and there, as though some one 
might have washed up the marks of 
their tread. Look here, sir—and here!” 

He pointed, and Barry looked. There 
were clean places on the oily floor, as 
though indeed’ some one had tried to 
obliterate their footprints. Barry went 
carefully over every yard of space. 
Then he straightened and inquired casu- 
ally: 

“How did you first learn of the trou- 
ble up at the house? Did Martha or 
another of the maids come out here to 
send you for the doctor?” 

“No, sir. I’d gone up to the servants’ 
dining room to have a cup of coffee, 
and was just sitting down to it when 
Martha came flying from the young 
ladies’ room with her face as white as 
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a sheet and told me to go as fast as 
I could—that Miss Laurel was dead.” 

Barry turned as if to depart, but at 
the threshold he dropped his handker- 
chief and, stooping to recover it, turned 
once more. 

“By the way, I was having a little 
discussion with Lieutenant Cadmus a 
while ago about the exhaust of motors 
in general, and I asked if a rubber tube 
could be attached in some way to the 
exhaust pipe on a car and led out of 
doors, so that, when the engine was 
started running in the process of over- 
hauling it, the fumes generated from 
the gasoline would escape into the outer 
air. He says it could not be done; that 
the pressure of the exhaust would force 
off the rubber tubing. What do you 
think ?” 

“Me? I think he’s a simp!” The re- 
tort came promptly. “Why, I’ve seen 
it done myself! It was done as an ex- 
periment, just as you said, sergeant, 
to see if the fumes could be driven di- 
rectly out of the garage. It was extra 
heavy tubing, of course, and had been 
fastened on pretty tight, but it held all 
right.” 

“Is there any extra heavy tubing of 
that sort lying about the garage here?” 
demanded Barry. His voice had sud- 
denly sharpened. 

“Why, there was some.” The chauf- 
feur looked his wonderment. “We 
never used it, though, and I don’t know 
what has become of it. I'll look for it, 
sir, if you like.” 

“T wish you would.” Barry strolled 
again to the door, and this time he did 
not turn, “And I wish, when you find 
it, that you would give a little demon- 
stration of its possibilities in the manner 
I have suggested to Lieutenant Cad- 
mus.” 

He left the chauffeur staring after 
him in bewilderment and _ proceeded 
slowly to the house, buried deeply in 
thought. When Frank had drawn his 
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had examined every inch of the floor- 
ing, he had observed something which 
had escaped the other’s eye. It was just 
inside the entrance; a tiny, rounded 
spot of mud with an elongated triangle 
in front of it. 

Barry had recognized it at once as 
the print of a small, high-heeled slip- 
per, and he knew that when he had 
found it and its owner the search for 
this sinister Cinderella would be at an 
end. 

He found Anna the cook, Louise and 
Martha all congregated in the kitchen, 
and a single glance at their feet assured 
him that none of them could have worn 
that fairylike slipper. 

“Do you know if Mrs. Tudor has 
been out to the garage to-day?” 

“Why, no, sir!” Martha stammered. 
“The poor lady hasn’t been out of 
doors except for a minute on the front 
porch when the coroner came.” 

Barry dismissed the subject, and, 
asking where the telephone was, he 
called up Whaley’s garage. Sure, 
Frank had been there; he and Pete’s 
missus and the missus’ sister had all 
gone to the movies, and after that Frank 
had sat in at a little game with Pete 
himself and a few of his friends. Yes, 
Frank had slept the night in Pete’s own 
room, and who the devil’s business was 
it, anyway? 

The detective hung up the receiver 
with a smile. He had not doubted the 
chauffeur’s story, but it was his method 
to eliminate all possibilities by verifica- 
tion. Frank’s alibi was established be- 
yond further question. 

He walked silently to the front of 
the house, and, hearing the voices of - 
Mrs. Tudor, the sheriff, and Professor 
Semyonov in the library, he vaulted 
quickly up the stairs. The locked door 
of the room in which Laurel .had met 
her death presented no difficulties to 
him, and in a moment he had opened 
it with a skeleton key. 

The two narrow, 


empty, tumbled 














beds, with clothing scattered about and 
the breakfast tray with only one choco- 
late cup used were the first objects 
which met his gaze. He examined care- 
fully the tiny pair of low-heeled loung- 
ing slippers which stood on the floor by 
the bed nearest the window, then turned 
his attention to the pink satin mules 
beside the other bed. Shaking his head, 
he was replacing them when, kicked or 
thrown far under the valance, he dis- 
covered a pair of incredibly small dull- 
black satin slippers with exaggeratedly 
pointed toes and high stilted heels. 
They had been curled all out of shape. 
As he drew them forth he felt the grat- 
ing of the mud which still caked them, 
and realized that they were sopping wet. 

He had risen and was examining 
them with minute care when an excla- 
mation from behind him made him turn 
swiftly, 

Fay Tudor stood in the doorway 
watching him. As her eyes fell upon 
the objects in his hands she opened her 
lips, but no words came. 

Barry held out one of the slippers and 
asked quietly: 

“Can you tell me, Miss Tudor, to 
whom these belong?” 

She took the slipper from him, ex- 
amined it thoughtfully, and then, re- 
turning it to him, she raised her soft 
blue eyes to his and replied simply: 


oT 


They are mine, Sergeant Barry.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN THE LOCKED ROOM. 


HE look in her clear, limpid eyes 
was that of a child who does not 
understand, but senses no danger, and 
despite the damning revelation Barry 
felt an odd impulse of compunction. 
She appeared so small and frail, yet he, 
as well as everybody else in Sandy Cove, 
had heard of the fortitude and courage 
she had displayed during her two years 
of unceasing service. Could that cour- 
age and fortitude turn into implacable 
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relentlessness under the urge of sudden, 
reckless passion and a desire for re- 
venge against the girl who, she learned 
only the previous night, had supplanted 
her in her absence? Could it be that 
she was still in love with the callow 
young lieutenant ? 

Then, too, her possible guilt would be 
the only explanation of her own im- 
munity from the deadly gasses which 
had taken her cousin’s life. She could 
have procured the carbon monoxide in 
the manner described by Professor 
Semyonoy, have in some manner forced 
her cousin to inhale it, and then re- 
mained out of the room until any possi- 
ble leakage of the deadly fumes had 
been dissipated by the fresh air blowing 
in at the windows. Yet would she not 
know that the very fact of her own im- 
munity would give rise to suspicion, and 
why had she not hidden those betraying 
little slippers in some safe place? 

“TI cannot understand about those 
slippers, Sergeant Barry.” Her voice 
broke in plaintively upon his thought. 
“They’re—they’re soaking wet, aren’t 
they? I don’t know how they came to 
be here.” 

“Miss Tudor, when did you wear 
them last?” He spoke very gravely. 

“T couldn’t say ; not since I left Paris, 
anyway. I purchased them there, as 
you can see by the marks inside, if they 
have not become obliterated. They 
were frightfully uncomfortable with 
those long, pointed toes, and as soon as 
I reached home I threw them out; or at 
least I told Martha to do so. I cannot 
understand how they caime to be still 
here in the room and in that condition. 
They must have been worn out in the 
rain.” , 

She stopped as though a sudden reali- 
zation of the possible significance of her 
words had penetrated her conscious- 
ness. A swift pallor spread over her al- 
ready white face, and she clutched at 
the bedpost as though to steady herself. 

“Sergeant Barry,” she murmured, “I 
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am very ill; I have been resting since I 
saw you last this morning and have 
heard nothing. Has the coroner per- 
formed the—the autopsy yet? Do they 
know how my cousin died?” 

He paused for a moment. Should he 
tell her the truth and let her know how 
the evidence was piling up against her? 

“Miss Laurel Tudor died from inhal- 
ing a noxious gas which caused suffoca- 
tion and which we believe to have been 
generated out in the garage here,” he 
said slowly. “That gas was in some 
way conveyed to this room and admin- 
istered to your cousin.” 

“But how could that be?’ she cried 
wildly. “Why was I not killed, too? 
Oh, I understand now what you mean 
about those slippers! You think that I 
wore them out to the garage last night 
in all that storm and did this terrible 
thing! Why could some one else not 
have thrown them there under the bed, 
thinking that they would not be discov- 
ered until an opportunity came to dis- 
pose of them? Why, if I were guilty, 
would I leave them where they could be 
so readily found?” 

“Why would anybody?’ he coun- 
tered swiftly. ‘Who else in this house- 
hold can wear your slippers, Miss 
Tudor ?” 

For an instant, as this irrefutable 
fact confronted her, the girl stood star- 
ing at him as though bereft of her 
senses, while a growing horror darkened 
her eyes. Then she controlled herself 
by a visible effort, and when she spoke 
her voice was low and carefully 
guarded. 

“T had not thought of that, sergeant, 
but you are right, of course. No one 
else in the family could have worn 
them; but whether you believe it or not, 
let me assure you that I did not wear 
them last night, or at any time within 
the past two or three weeks, and | am 
utterly innocent of any knowledge of 
my cousin’s death!” 

“T have brought no accusation against 
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you, Miss Tudor,” the detective re- 
minded her. ‘You have identified the 
slippers as your former property, and 
though they are wet and mud-stained 
you assert that you have not had them 
on in weeks. That is the situation as it 
stands, and I do not propose to annoy 
you with further questioning. I am 
sorry that you are ill. Did you speak 
of it to Doctor Green or the coroner ?” 

“No. It is nothing. My head felt 
queer and congested, and I discovered 
after the excitement had died down a 
little, that it ached violently.” She 
hesitated. ‘“I—I've had odd fits of diz- 
ziness, too, but I am sure they will 
pass away presently. It doesn’t really 
matter. Shall you want me for any- 
thing further now, Sergeant Barry, or 
may I return to the other room and lie 
down?” 

“Go and rest, by all means, Miss 
Tudor.” Barry held the door open for 
her to pass him. “I shall not send for 
you unless your presence is absolutely 
imperative.” 

She inclined her head, and, crossing 
to the room opposite, closed the door 
behind her. 

For a moment Barry stood where she 
had left him, pondering. The young 
woman had carried herself through the 
brief, trying interview with a poise and 
dignity which might or might not be 
assumed, Could her attitude be that of 
conscious innocence or cautious self- 
preservation? 

He stuck the little slippers, all wet 
and muddy as they were, into his hip 
pockets and descended the stairs to find 
the sheriff still in consultation with the 
bereaved mistress of the house, while 
the professor was walking up and down 
on the porch, evidently awaiting the 
other’s pleasure to depart. 

“Professor, there is something that I 
forgot this morning and which I am 
anxious to find out about,” Barry be- 
gan. “You told us everything about 
this carbon monoxide poisoning except 














what effect it would have upon one 
who had been only rendered insensible 
by it, or had merely received a whiff of 
17? 

“Headache, dizziness and nausea are 
the immediate results if the victim re- 
vives,” Professor Semyonoy responded. 
“In more severe cases the skin of the 
entire body becomes cyanosed ; takes on 
that bluish tinge we all noted in the case 
of Miss Tudor. Other indications of 
the body, which cannot be taken with 
absolute exactitude, point to the suppo- 
sition that death took place between 
eight and nine hours previous to the 
autopsy, yet upon examination of the 
blood we found it to be nearly black 
and more coagulated than it would nor- 
mally have been in that period of time.” 

“I see,’ murmured the detective. 
“The autopsy took place about noon, 
didn’t it? That would bring the hour 
of Miss Tudor’s death to between three 
and four in the morning. If the dawn 
had not been so dark and stormy it 
would have begun to show a faint glow 
of light at that time, wouldn’t it? But 
to return to the carbon monoxide poi- 
soning—if the victim were only slightly 
affected, the headaches and attacks of 
dizziness of which you spoke—would 
they require any medical attention ?” 

“Not necessarily.” The professor 
added: “In fact, there is little that med- 
ical science can do in such cases; rest 
and fresh air will work their own cure 
in a short time.” 

A small car whirled up the driveway, 
and the famous professor was in it and 


spinning off to the gate without wait-. 


ing for the sheriff as Barry reéntered 
the house, to find that worthy official 
standing in the hall, gazing with a puz- 
zled expression at the figure of Mrs. 
Tudor, which was retreating up the 
Stairs. 

“Well, have you discovered anything 
new?” Barry smiled. 

“No, I haven’t!” said the sheriff 
testily. “Darndest case I ever tackled, 
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and that woman isn’t the easiest part of 
it to understand, by a long sight!” 

“Mrs. Tudor?” Barry’s smile broad- 
ened. “Of course, your friend Profes- 
sor Semyonoy did instruct her in the 
means by which she might commit mur- 
der, providing she wanted to murder 
her own daughter!” 

“Oh, quit kidding, John!’ Sheriff 
Hulse interrupted in exasperation. 
“T’ve been talking to her for the best 
part of an hour, trying to get from 
her who might have been around the 
library besides her daughter and that 
lieutenant, and she swore up‘and down 
that she hadn’t seen any one, but all 
the time I could see that she was trying 
to hold something back, and finally I 
managed to get it out of her, though 
it was like pulling teeth. It seems that 
though her niece, who is in mourning 
for her brother that was killed at the 
front, wouldn’t appear formally at the 
dance, Mrs. Tudor thought she caught 
sight of her out on the porch. She 
wasn’t sure, and she wouldn’t for the 
world have us think anything against 
the girl, who was almost as dear to her 
as her own daughter had been, but there 
it was, and | could tell as plain as day 
that she suspected something against 
the girl, even though she wouldn’t ad- 
mit it.” 

The sheriff paused for breath, and 
Barry demanded: 

“You mean that she thinks her niece 
overheard that talk about carbon 
monoxide and went directly and put it 
into practice?” 

“Well, it would explain why Miss 
Fay wasn’t affected, but I guess it’s 
kind of jealousy that her own daughter 
was taken and this niece by marriage 
escaped. Let’s go and have some lunch 
and then worry this thing out.” 

It was late afternoon when Sergeant 
Barry returned to the grounds of the 
Tudor estate. He entered it by way of 
the little wicket in the hedge which the 
lieutenant had used, and, cutting across 
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the lawn, he made a detour around be- 
hind the garage and to the rear of the 
tea house. 

At his approach he had discerned a 
slender black-gowned figure seated 
upon the steps of the little toy struc- 
ture, and beside it a man with a pair 
of crutches at hand. He recalled the 
episode of the morning, when he and 
the lieutenant had come upon the same 
couple, and the young officer had dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the stranger. 

Barry crept softly around the side 
of the tea house until he reached a 
point where he could see without being 
himself seen. He halted in time to hear 
Fay Tudor remark: 

“So you see, Captain Warren, what 
a fix I’m in. Those slippers would be 
enough evidence in themselves to send 
me to prison, I suppose, and that silly 
affair with Harry Cadmus two years 
ago, of which I have told you, would 
furnish a motive. Oh, it is like a hor- 
rible nightmare! To be suspected of 
such a terrible crime, and that against 
the little cousin I loved!” 

Her voice broke, as though she found 
herself unable to continue, and again 
the detective marveled. Was the girl 
a consummate actress, or was hers in- 
deed the grief and humiliation of being 
unjustly assailed? 

The captain evidently had no doubts 
on that score, for he took one of her 
little hands in both of his, and she made 
no effort to withdraw it. 

“That is what I have come to you 
for this afternoon, to save you from 
even the breath of suspicion, if I can. 
These bucolic sleuths and infant police 
prodigies from town would go to any 
lengths to make out a case, but I served 
on more than one court-martial, you 
know, and I fancy I have a running 
chance to find out the truth as well as 
they. You may be sure that I will do 
anything in the world for Wilbur's 
sister, if I may not do it for her own 
sweet sake!” 
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There was a 
pause, and then she added softly: “Did 
I tell you the other day that I went in 
the locked room where he used to sleep, 
and where my aunt ordered that all his 
belongings which you so kindly brought 


“Captain Warren!” 


home to us have been placed? I saw 
his helmet and a hand grenade and even 
his gas mask, but there were stains upon 
it! It all seemed to bring him back so 
closely that I had an uncanny feeling 
that he must be here in the flesh, some- 
where near! You were beside him 
when he fell, and you must tell me 
again some time how he died. I am 
strong enough to bear it now, and on 
your visit to me in Paris last year we 
had so little time together.” 

sarry had no mind to listen to rem- 
iniscences which, although doubtless 
touching, would be a mere waste of 
time for him, so before the captain 
could reply he strode boldly around 
the corner, pausing in a confusion that 
would have done credit to an actor. 

The girl looked up in surprise and 
then rose. 

“Captain, this is the young police offi- 
cer from town, of whom I spoke—Ser- 
geant Barry, Captain Warren.” 

The captain bowed stiffly. Barry ad- 
vanced with sudden resolution. 

“T suppose Miss Tudor has told you 
of our conversation about her mud- 
stained slippers, Captain Warren. | 
should like to assure you and herself, 
if you will promise to keep my confi- 
dence, that those slippers are in my 
pockets now and have remained there 
ever since my discovery of them; my 
most pressing problem just now is to 
find out who placed them where they 
were found, for it was evidently done 
only in a clumsy attempt to throw sus- 
picion upon her.” 

Captain Warren held out his hand 
with a warm smile, and Fay gave a lit- 
tle cry of amazement and happiness, 
but Barry himself was the most sur- 
prised of the trio, for he realized even 

















as he uttered the words that they came 
from the depths of his innermost con- 
viction; he had from the start been at- 
tempting to force himself to believe in 
her guilt, had been employing every 
specious argument, but in his heart he 
had always known of her innocence. 

“Oh, Sergeant Barry, do you really 
mean that? And I thought that fe 

“T told you at the time that I was not 
accusing you.” He smiled and then 
turned to the other. 

“Captain Warren, I suppose you are 
familiar with the details of the crime?” 

“Miss Tudor has told me all she 
knows,” the captain responded thought- 
fully. 

“Have you any possible theory to ad- 
vance? I confess I should be grateful, 
for this seems the most inexplicable 
case I have ever encountered.” 

“How about that chap who has been 
wandering about, stealing clothes and 
food and entering houses at will, with- 
out leaving any trace? I should think 
he was the most likely suspect if he 
were mentally deranged, for this mur- 
der appears to have been such a pur- 
poseless one.” Captain Warren pon- 
dered for a moment. “To me the most 
puzzling part of the whole affair is how 
it was possible for one girl to be gassed 
and the other escape.” 

Barry stared at him for a moment 
and then drew a deep breath. 

“Perhaps that is the most easily ex- 
plainable of all,” he observed, and with 
a few perfunctory remarks he left them, 
his brain on fire with a fresh inspiration 
born of the chance use of a single word. 

Gassed! One girl had been killed by 
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the inhalation of noxious gas, and the 
other, sleeping near, had gone un- 
scathed—and there had been a gas 
mask in the house! What was it he 
had overheard her saying to the cap- 
tain? 

It had belonged to her brother and 
was now where her aunt had placed it, 
in “the locked room!” But which room 
was that, and how could he gain admit- 
tance to it unseen? 

Then another memory flashed across 
his brain, and he hurried to the house. 
In the early morning, when he, the 
family physician and the sheriff had 
found Fay’s unconscious form beside 
the bed of the murdered girl and the 
sheriff had asked if there were a spare 
bedroom across the hall the housemaid 
had said: “Yes, right next door to the 
one poor Mr. Wilbur used to occupy.” 

Barry entered the house by the back 
way and stole upstairs. No one was 
about, and he paused for a moment be- 
fore the locked door, softly turning the 
handle. It did not yield to his touch, 
but, producing his skeleton key, he 
quickly effected an entrance. 

The dimness of the room at first 
made everything indistinguishable to 
his eyes, but as they gradually became 
accustomed to the lack of light, he saw 
the mantel with the gas mask upon it, 
flanked by the other objects of a sol- 
dier’s equipment. 

\pproaching, he picked up the case 
containing the mask carefully to pre- 
serve any possible finger prints, and as 
he opened it a faint but unmistakable 
odor assailed his nostrils, the odor of 
carbon monoxide gas! 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out 


on Tuesday, October 28th. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is 


published every week, you will not have long to wait for 
the final installment of this thrilling serial. 
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THE Case oF MADAME LAFARGE 


WO very similar poisoning 
mysteries have at different 
times engrossed the interest 
of the civilized world. One 
was the case of Mrs. Maybrick, whom 
nearly all readers will recall; she was 
convicted of poisoning her husband in 
the early nineties, and served a term of 
fifteen years’ imprisonment in an Eng- 
lish jail, while thousands of her Ameri- 
can compatriots continued ceaselessly 
to insist upon her innocence. The other 
case was that of a French woman, 
Madame Lafarge. It was almost iden- 
tical in every way. 
young and of good family; each found 
sympathizers throughout the period of 
her imprisonment; in each case extra- 
ordinary animosity before the trial was 
changed to partisanship afterward ; and 
in each instance the death sentence was 
commuted. 

Marie Fortunee Capelle was the 
daughter of a French colonel, one of 
Napoleon’s Guard, of good descent, 
and an intimate acquaintance of the 
wives of the great Corsican’s most fa- 
mous marshals—Madame Soult, Duch- 
ess of Dalmatia, and Madame Ney, 
Princess of Echmuhl. Her parents dy- 
ing while she was a child, she was left 
to the care of relatives, who sent her 
to be educated at one of the fashionable 
schools of Paris. Here she made many 





friends, among them a young girl whom 
we will call by the name she took after 


Each woman was~ 


her marriage, Madame de Leautaud, 
who subsequently played a leading rdle 
in Marie Capelle’s sinister story. 

The girl seemed to have been en- 
dowed by fortune with every good gift. 
Tall and slim, with jet-black hair anda 
dead white skin, she could have made a 
match in her own station of life. It 
was necessary that she should marry in 
order to assume her place in society. In 
accordance with the French custom, 
a marriage was arranged for her witha 
certain Charles Pouch Lafarge, a man 
of lower social standing but eminently 
respected—a__ well-to-do —_ironmaster. 
Lafarge’s wooing lasted but five days, 
during which brief period he pictured 
the beauties of his country mansion 
and estates so alluringly that he capti- 
vated alike the bride’s heart and her 
imagination. 

When they arrived at their home 
Marie was speedily undeceived. Her 
husband lived at Glandier, a squalid, 
dismal town, and the house, which was 
only an ordinary village edifice, perhaps 
a little finer than the others, was sur- 
rounded with a forest of smoking 
chimneys. The shock and disappoint- 
ment proved too much for the young 
bride’s equanimity. She fled to her 
room and there wrote the following let- 
ter to her husband: 

Cuartrs: I am about to ask your pardon 
on my knees. I have wickedly deceived you. 
I love not you, but another. 




















The letter continued in this strain for 
several pages; then followed: 


Release me from this bondage. Get ready 
two horses, and I will ride to Bordeaux, 
where I will take ship for Smyrna. I leave 
all my possessions to you; may God increase 
them to your advantage. As for me, I will 
live by my wits, and none need know that I 
have ever existed. If this does not satify 


you, I will take some arsenic, for I have - 


some, Marie. 


Lafarge dwelt in the house with his 
mother and sister and his sister’s hus- 
band. Another inmate of the establish- 
ment was a certain Denis Barbier, a 
confidential clerk of the ironmaster, a 
man of bad character, and, as was sub- 
sequently proved, at that time passing 
under a name which was not his own. 
The letter was found and read, and a 
stormy scene ensued between the bride 
on the one hand and the relatives on the 
other. Finally, however, Lafarge and 
Marie were reconciled, and Marie ac- 
knowledged that there was no lover; 
that she had not meant what she had 
written, and would do her best to make 
her husband happy. The mother and 
sister seem to have done their best to 
please the young wife, for about this 
time she wrote to her uncle, who was 
then secretary of the Bank of France: 

I have come to accept my position, al- 
though it is difficult. With a little strength 
of mind and patience, and with my husband’s 
love, I may become contented. Charles 
adores me and I cannot but be touched by 
the caresses that are lavished upon me. 

This was a period of great advances 
in the art of metallurgy. Lafarge had 
made an important discovery in smelt- 
ing, and needed his wife’s fortune in 
order to turn this to good account. She 
lent him a large part of her capital, se- 
cured an additional loan for him from 
her own relatives, and made her will in 
his favor. Then he departed for Paris 


to secure a patent for his new inven- 
tion, taking with him a general power 
of attorney to borrow money on his 
wife’s property. 
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Soon after he had departed Marie 
conceived the idea of having her por- 
trait painted and sending it to her hus- 
band. With French practicality, she 
further planned to enclose with it a 
number of small cakes, which were 
made for her, at her request, by her 
mother-in-law. At Marie’s further in- 
sistence, the mother wrote to her son 
urging him to eat one of these cakes 
at a particular hour upon a certain speci- 
fied day. Marie was to eat one at the 
same time, in order that a bond of 
affinity might be created between them. 

The case containing the cakes and the 
portrait was dispatched to Lafarge and 
duly reached him, but not in the same 
condition as that in which it had been 
sent. There were two indications that 
it had been tampered with; in the first 
place, it had been fastened down with 
small screws when it left Glandier, but 
when it arrived, as transpired at the 
trial, it was secured with long nails. 
Secondly, the numerous small cakes had 
been replaced by one large one. La- 
farge broke off a portion of this con- 
fection and ate it. That same night he 
was seized with violent convulsions 
and, upon his partial recovery, he re- 
linquished his business in Paris and 
returned to Glandier., 

When the charge of murder was,ul- 
timately formulated against Marie La- 
farge it was found that on December 
12th, two days before the box left 
Glandier, she had purchased a quan- 
tity of arsenic from a druggist in a 
neighboring town. Her letter, in which 
she asked for this poison, was read in 
court, and ran as follows: 


Sir: I am overrun with rats. I have tried 
nux vomica, but entirely without avail. Will 
you and can you trust me with a little 
arsenic? You can count upon my being most 
careful with it, and I shall only use it in a 
linen closet. 


But, if Marie had indeed been guilty 


of a conspiracy against her husband’s 
life, why should she have changed the 
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small cakes for one large one, after 
especially begging her mother-in-law to 
make the small cakes and to write to 
Charles Lafarge about them? This fact 
was not properly brought out in court; 
considered upon another hypothesis, 
however, it might have pointed to the 
possible intervention of a third party 
who was guilty of the poisoning. 

Lafarge returned to Glandier and 
took to his bed. On the very day of 
his return his wife wrote again to the 
druggist for arsenic, saying that she 
had made the first lot into a paste, 
which her doctor had seen and ap- 
proved. She also mentioned, inciden- 
tally, that her husband had returned 
unwell, but that she expected that he 
would speedily recover his health again. 

Day by day, however, Lafarge grew 
worse, and his symptoms were undoubt- 
edly those of arsenical poisoning. 
Madame Lafarge, the mother, began to 
entertain suspicions of her daughter-in- 
law, and insisted upon remaining by 
her son’s bedside constantly. Marie 
resented this and demanded that she 
should be her husband’s sole nurse; the 
entire family opposed her, however, and 
compelled her to yield. The relatives 
now began to watch her narrowly, as 
developed at the trial. Many curious 
incidents were recorded. One woman 
deposed that she had seen Marie go to 
a cupboard and take from it a white 
powder, which she had mixed into her 
husband’s medicines and food. The 
mother and sister, furthermore, showed 
the doctor a cup of chicken broth upon 
whose surface a white powder was 
floating. The doctor said that it was 
probably lime from the wall, whereupon 
the ladies mixed some lime with broth, 
but this did not present at all the same 
appearance. Finally, it was testified 
that, when Marie gave her husband 
broth to drink in which the powder 
had been mixed, he cried out: 

“What have you given me? It burns 


like fire.” 
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To which Marie replied: “I am not 
surprised. They let you have wine 
when you are suffering from inflam- 
mation of the stomach.” 

If Marie Lafarge was indeed slowly 
poisoning her husband with arsenic, her 
folly was incredible. During his illness 
she received a quantity of the poison 
from the druggist, and opened it in the 
presence of the family. It was brought 
to her at the bedside by the clerk, Denis 
Barbier, of whom mention has been 
made, and she put the package in her 
pocket, at the same time informing her 
husband that it was for the purpose of 
killing the rats overhead of which he 
had been complaining. Lafarge took 
the poison from her and gave it to a 
maid, desiring her to make a paste out 
of it. 

Meanwhile he continued to grow 
worse, and at last a new doctor was 
summoned from a distant town through 
the agency of Barbier, who, as he 
brought him back, confided to him that 
he had often purchased arsenic for 
Marie, but that she had begged him to 
say nothing about it. The doctor’s 
suspicions were aroused. He pre- 
scribed antidotes for arsenical poison- 
ing and sent some of the mysterious 
white powder, which the ironmaster’s 
mother had preserved, for examination 
to the druggist who had supplied the 
arsenic. His examination, however, did 
not disclose the presence of this poison, 
but he wrote back that nothing more 
should be given to Lafarge unless pre- 
pared by some trustworthy person. 

Upon receipt of this communication 
the mother denounced the wife to the 
now dying man as his murderess. He 
heard her and believed. Marie made 
no protest against the terrible accusa- 
tion, but from that moment until her 
husband’s death she was excluded from 
his sight. She was not even allowed to 
be present at his death, so violently did 
the sight of her excite his antipathy. 
By the side of the body the denuncia- 

















tions and charges were renewed, and a 
terrible’ scene took place in the death 
chamber, with threats on the one hand 
and denials upon the other, and, as a 
culmination, the seizure of the wife’s 
correspondence. On the following day 
the police were called in and a post- 
mortem examination was begun. Marie 
was arrested upon a charge of murder. 

And now, while she was still await- 
ing trial pending the conclusion of the 
post-mortem examination, a singular 
event occurred which was, perhaps, 
largely instrumental in convincing the 
jury who tried her that they were deal- 
ing with a woman of criminal nature. 
Mention has been made of Madame 
de Leautaud, the wife of the Vicomte 
de Leautaud, who had been a school 
friend of the accused woman. While 
Marie Lefarge was still awaiting trial 
upon the murder charge, this woman 
brought another charge against her— 
that of a theft of diamonds while she 
was visiting her and the vicomte at 
Busagny, just previous to her marriage 
with the ironmaster. The charge of 
theft, under the laws of France, took 
precedence of the murder charge, and 
proceedings were instituted before the 
Correctional Tribunal of Tulle. When 
arraigned Marie at once admitted that 
the diamonds were in her possession 
and indicated the place at Glandier 
where they were to be found. But she 
refused for a long while to state how 
she had come by them, declaring that 
this was a secret of her accuser’s which 
she was bound in honor to keep in- 
violate. 

The prosecution certainly made out 
a strong case of theft against Marie 
Lafarge. It was stated that the jewels 
had first been missed after a discussion 
had arisen between the two ladies upon 
the difference between the real stones 
and paste. Madame de Leautaud had 
thought little of the loss at first, for 


she was habitually careless with her 
things, and she imagined that either 
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her husband or her mother had hidden 
the diamonds somewhere in order to 
frighten her and to give her a lesson. 

It was Marie Lafarge’s strange be- 
havior when the loss was discovered, 
said Madame de Leautaud, which first 
aroused suspicion on her part against 
her. She had promised a situation to 
a servant who was about to be dis- 
missed by her under suspicion of being 
concerned with the theft. Again, Marie 
had once submitted to be mesmerized 
by Madame de Leautead’s sister, and 
had on that dccasion simulated a mag- 
netic trance, in which, being questioned 
about the missing jewels, she said that 
they had been removed by a peddler 
who had disposed of them. 

Other circumstances were adduced 
as pointing to Marie’s guilt; for ex- 
ample, in Paris, before her marriage, 
she was observed to have in her posses- 
sion a quantity of loose diamonds 
which she stated had been given to her 
at the De Leautaud’s chateau. Once 
after her marriage her husband had 
asked her for a diamond with which 
to cut a pane of glass, and to his sur- 
prise she had produced a large number 
of stones, saying that she had owned 
them from childhood, but that they 
had only lately been handed to her by 
an old servant. Marie made other 
statements which were equally at vari- 
ance, such as that the diamonds had 
been sent to her by an uncle at Tou- 
louse whose name and address, how- 
ever, she was wholly unable to furnish. 

When these facts had been brought 
out in court, the accused woman con- 
fided her secret explanation to her coun- 
sel, and sent him to Madame de Leau- 
taud with a pathetic letter in which she 
urged her former friend to permit her 
to reveal the truth. The letter ran as 
follows: 

May God never visit upon you 
the evil you have done me. I know you to 
be really good at heart, though weak. You 
have come to the conclusion that, because I 
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am about to be convicted of an atrocious 
crime, I may as well bear the blame of one 
less wicked. I kept your secret, left your 
honor in your own hands, and you have 
chosen to allow me to be inculpated. 

Now the time to do me justice has ar- 
rived. Marie, save me, for the sake of your 
conscience and for the past! Remember 
the facts, for you cannot deny them. From 
the first moment of our acquaintance I was 
deep in your confidence, and I heard the 
story of that intrigue begun by you at school 
and continued afterward, through letters 
that passed through my hands. 

You soon discovered that that handsome 
Spaniard of yours had neither family nor 
fortune. You scorned the love which you 
yourself had sought, and transferred your 
affections to another—to Monsieur de 
Leautaud. 

The man whom you had flouted cried for 
vengeance. The situation that developed be- 
came intolerable, and only to be ended by a 
sum of money. I came to visit you at Bu- 
sagny, and it arranged between us 
that you should entrust your diamonds to 
me, so that I might raise money upon them 
with which you could pay the price that he 
demanded. 

Remember, I have all the proofs in my 
hands, your letters to him and his to you, and 
your letters to me. There is one thing for 
you to do. Acknowledge in writing under 
your own hand, dated Jun® that you con- 
signed the diamonds to my care, with 
authority to sell them if I thought it ad- 
visable. This will end the matter. 





was 


, 

In this last we seem to detect the 
threat of blackmail. 

As Madame de Leautaud positively 
denied the truth of this accusation, 
Marie Lafarge offered her statement 
to the jury. The diamonds, she added, 
had been given to her to sell that the 
proceeds might be given to a young 
man who possessed the power to levy 
blackmail upon Madame de Leautaud. 
Her accuser, she continued, had actu- 
ally assisted her to take the jewels out 
of their settings; but as yet it had been 
found impossible to dispose of them. 
The young man was named Felix 
Clave, and was the son of a school- 
master whose acquaintance the girls 
had made while at school in Paris. 


Having occasionally met him while at- 
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tending mass, they wrote him an anony- 
mous letter making a rendezvous in the 
garden of the Tuileries—here Madame 
de Leautaud declared that it was 
Marie Lafarge who had been the sole 
object of his devotion—according to 
the accused woman’s story, Madame 
de Leautaud, after giving her the dia- 
monds, proceeded to a number of tricks 
in order to create the impression that 
they had been stolen, and the police 
had even been summoned to search the 
chateau. All this procedure was to 
throw her husband off the scent and to 
prevent him from discovering her 
secret. 

The jury refused to accept this ex- 
planation, and Marie Lafarge was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
theft. Meanwhile, however, the mur- 
der charge had been proceeded with. 
The post-mortem examination had been 
completed. But the reneh experts of 
that day seem to have been as much 
at variance as those of our own time. 
Despite the fact that Lafarge had died 
manifesting every symptom of arsen- 
ical poisoning, the presence of this drug 
in his body was never satisfactorily 
proved. Orfila, the most eminent toxi- 
cologist of the day, could discover only 
half a milligramme of arsenic in the 
body. Paspail, another distinguished 
French physician, found no more than 
the one-hundredth part of a_ milli- 
gramme, and therefore declared in 
favor of the accused woman, as did 
several other experts who could detect 
no arsenic at all. But an outburst of 
public indignation, aided by the ma- 
chinery of the criminal law of France 
which presupposes the guilt of the ac- 
cused until his innocence is proved, in- 
duced the jury to return a verdict of 
guilty. Marie Lafarge was sentenced to 
imprisonment at hard labor for life, 
after exposure in the public pillory. 
This latter portion of her sentence was, 
however, remitted. The shorter sen- 
tence of two years’ imprisonment for 














the theft of the diamonds was merged 
in the greater. 

Marie Lafarge was sent to the prison 
at Montpelier, where she remained dur- 
ing a period of twelve years. The ani- 
mosity against her which had largely 
been responsibile for her conviction 
now gave way to a revulsion of feel- 
ing. Letters poured in upon her from 
all parts of the country. Of all, not 
more than half a dozen at most taxed 
her with the crime. They were signed 
by persons in all ranks of society, of- 
fering marriage, suggesting means of 
escape, vehemently affirming disbelief 
in her guilt. During the period of her 
imprisonment Marie Lafarge replied to 
almost all of these, besides solacing 
herself by writing several volumes of 
memoirs and prison experiences. Fi- 
nally, when Napoleon III. became em- 
peror, she appealed to him, and obtained 
a full pardon in 1852. 

Many believed in Marie’s innocence 
to the last, among them being her coun- 
sel, Maitre Lachaud, who afterward 
achieved high renown in his profes- 
sion. Years later, after she died, he 
sent flowers regularly to decorate her 
grave. Another equally loyal supporter 
was Marie’s maid, who went to prison 
with her and remained for a full year 
at her side; and another was a young 
girl, a cousin of her husband, who like- 
wise accompanied her to the Mont- 
pelier jail. 

This case, which is one of the most 
celebrated in criminal annals, has been 
made the subject of an exhaustive re- 
port by two eminent Prussian jurists 
who have insisted that no proof of guilt 
had been obtained, and that the jury 
convicted their prisoner in deference to 
popular clamor. 

But who, then, was the murderer? 

The jurists wind up their argument 
by saying: “Had we been the public 
prosecutors we would rather have for- 
mulated charges against Denis Bar- 
bier.” 
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There were, in fact, as many suspi- 
cious circumstances to incriminate Bar- 
bier as to incriminate Marie. This con- 
fidential clerk, living in the house, as 
has already been stated, under a false 
name, was a man of notorious char- 
acter. It developed that Lafarge him- 
self had long made use of him in cer- 
tain financial transactions of a very 
shady character. Among these was the 
manufacture of fraudulent bills of ex- 
change which were negotiated for ad- 
vances of money. Barbier had con- 
ceived a strong dislike toward Marie. 
It was he who originated the reports 
against her, and he who had first sug- 
gested to the new doctor, brought in 
at the time when the ironmaster’s sick- 
ness became alarming, that Marie had 
sent him to purchase arsenic and begged 
him to make no mention of it. When 
he was put into the witness box at the 
trial he frequently contradicted himself. 

In fact, it was shown that Lafarge 
and Barbier had been confederates in 
a series of swindling operations, the 
discovery of which was imminent at the 
time when the ironmaster was first 
struck down by his mysterious ailment. 
Furthermore, it developed that at the 
time when Lafarge went to Paris to 
take out his patent upon the new proc- 
ess, Barbier was there also, in secret. 
When Lafarge was taken ill Barbier 
had constant access to his sick room, 
and it would have been just as easy for 
him as for Marie to have added the 
poison to his food. And when the 
illness proved mortal, Barbier was 
heard to say: “Now I shall be the mas- 
ter here.” 

Summing up this mysterious case, we 
may conclude that Marie Lafarge was 
convicted unjustly; whether she was 
guilty or innocent the evidence against 
her did not justify the verdict. It was 
not even proved that her husband was 
murdered; if so, Barbier may just as 
well have been the murderer as the 


woman who suffered for the crime. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AT THE LA SALLE, 


OM my childhood it had 

been my ambition to become a 

detective. I was not curious, 

but I loved to unearth the 
secrets of my playmates for the sake 
of laughing at their chagrin at being 
found out. Later I developed this trait 
to such a point that I succeeded in 
persuading the detective department of 
New York to engage me, and almost 
immediately to place important cases in 
my inexperienced hands. 

I must have been very sure of my- 
self, very masterful in getting my own 
way. For they gave me over every 
case I asked for, and for three years I 
was so uniformly successful in running 
down burglars, defaulters, forgers, 
et cetera, that the department doubtless 
felt my confidence in myself fully jus- 
tified. 

In fact, I was so successful that 
one day, sitting with the inspector in 
charge of the detective bureau, smoking 


a cigar and talking politics, he sud- 
denly exclaimed: “Do you know, 
Barnes, I think you’ve cleaned the 


world up. We haven’t had a case that 
amounts to anything for days.” 

At that very moment the phone at 
his elbow rang, and, after answering 

I saw ‘his eyebrows rise as they al- 
ways did when he was listening to 
something serious ; then he said quietly: 
“All right. I'll send some one at once.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned 
to me. “I spoke too soon, I guess,” he 
said. “I should have knocked wood. 


The manager of the Hotel La Salle 
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wants me to send the cleverest detec- 
tive on the force at once. Something 
has happened that borders on the un- 
canny, he says. So you'd better go 
over and inquire about it.” 

“All right,” [ said, rising promptly, 
and with that little feeling of exhilara- 
tion that always came to me when 
starting out on a new job. I had no 


idea of refuting the inspector’s insin- 
uation that I was the best man on the 
force. 


I found the manager in his office, 
walking nervously up and down; on a 
small table there stood a _ bottle of 
whisky and two glasses. One was half 
full, and the manager had evidently 
partaken of the other half. 

After I had showed him my creden- 
tials he nodded nervously, absently. 
He waved his hand toward the empty 
glass, and said: 

You'll need it when I 
I certainly 


“Take one. 
tell you about this thing. 
did when I saw it.” 

Of course I refused the whisky and 
asked him in my coolest, most business- 
like tones, to state what the trouble was. 

He paused in his nervous pacing and 
waved his hand toward a particularly 
large trunk made of heavy leather and 
bound with metal. It stood by itself 
on the other side of the room. 

“That trunk,” he began hurriedly, 
rather stumbling over his words, “‘was 
being delivered into the baggage room 
an hour In some way the 
lock broke, the lid flew back, and the 
men saw its contents. Instead of 
clothes—a dead man.” 

He paused with a jerk, and I confess 
I felt somewhat of shock. I had 


about ago. 























never had a murder case before, and 
while, of course, I had expected them in 
the ordinary routine of my new busi- 
ness, I had rather avoided thinking how 
I would act if I ever got into such a 
case, 

“A dead man!” I reiterated, refrain- 
ing from going near the trunk, in spite 
of the fact that I knew it was my duty 
to examine the body at once. “How 
had he been killed?” 

‘We have no idea,” replied the man- 
ager. “The baggagemen notified me 
at once, and I had the trunk brought 
in here. Then I phoned for you. That’s 
all I know—except that there is no 
return tag or home address of the 
sender on it—simply the address ‘Miss 
Jones, Hotel La Salle.’ ” 

“And you have no Miss Jones stop- 
ping here?” I inquired. 

“A common enough name, and sev- 
eral times we have had two or three 
Joneses here at once; but just now 
there isn’t one on the premises.” 

The manager took a few uncertain 
steps toward the trunk. “I suppose 
you want to—to look inside,” he sug- 
gested. 

I confess I had not the least desire to 
do so, but realizing that such was my 
duty, and that the manager intended to 
accompany me in my gruesome task, I 
nodded and started toward the trunk 
with him. 

But at that moment an interruption 
spared us the unpleasant duty. There 
came a knock at the door, and the man- 
ager, upon my acquiescing, opened the 
door cautiously, and found the desk 
clerk standing outside. 

Some words passed between them, 
and the manager turned to me excit- 
edly. 

“A man has just come to the desk 
and inquired for Miss Jones’ trunk!” 
he exclaimed. 

“In that case,” I said, suddenly con- 
quering my distaste for the job, “have 
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your clerk bring the man here and leave 
him to me.” 

The manager transmitted my or- 
ders and the clerk presently ushered 
a young man into the room. 

It had always been my habit before 
speaking to a person who might easily 
be of importance in a case to examine 
his appearance carefully. I swiftly 
noted the slender, well-knit body of 
this young man, his finely-molded 
head, his confident, easy carriage. I 
observed that his clothes were expen- 
sive and cut in the latest mode. I saw 
that his eyes and features were good, 
and that they hinted at extreme frank- 
ness, although at this moment he wore 
a slightly anxious expression. 

“You have asked for a trunk sent 
here to Miss Jones,” I began, 

“Yes,” he eagerly admitted, and his 
glance fell upon the huge leather box 
beside me. 

“Here it is,’ I said, “but before it 
can be turned over to you, you will have 
to identify the contents.” 

He took a quick step forward and 
waited. 

I threw the lid back, and taking one 
hasty glance at its gruesome contents, 
I turned quickly to the young man. 

For a second or two he stood there, 
staring at the small wizened body of a 
man huddled inside, his face paling 
slowly to an ashen hue. Then a stifled 
cry parted his lips, and he started back, 
fairly reeling. 

The manager jumped to his side and 
thrust him into a chair. He poured out 
some whisky and offered it to the 
youth—he was clearly under twenty- 
five. 

But I intervened at once. I had my 
man in just the state I wanted him. 
He should get no artificial aid to help 
him hide the truth from me. 

“Not a drop,” I ordered, and sat 
down in a chair that I pulled up sharply 
in front of him. 

“Now then, sir, your name,” I de- 
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manded, taking a notebook from my 


pocket. 
The hand that he had raised grate- 
fully toward the whisky glass fell 


limply to his knee, and he looked at 
me with something like terror before 
he replied in a choking voice: 

“David Barton.” 

No one could live long in New York 
City without becoming fully aware that 
in that gorgeous town lived a young 
man by the name of David Barton, of 
such wealth and lineage that he was 
considered the catch of two continents. 
But there might easily be more than 
one David Barton. Therefore I added: 

“And your address——” 

Another interval of a second or so 
elapsed before he could speak, and then 
he replied with that well-known address 
on Fifth Avenue where three genera- 
tions of Bartons had lived and died. 

It seemed incredible that this young 
man could have connection with 
the gruesome find in the trunk; and 
yet here he was, inquiring for it. Per- 
haps there was no Miss Jones or per- 
haps he had been used by some other 
person. I was surprised at his presence 
in such a mystery, but I knew too much 
of my business to let that weigh with 
me. I knew that only the most sur- 
prising persons are concerned with 
mysteries ; that’s why they’re mysteries. 

“And now, then, Mr. Barton,” I 
went on, “what is the name of the man 
whose body is in Miss Jones’ trunk ?” 

This time he answered promptly, 
eagerly, and as I felt certain with per- 
fect truth: 

“T have no idea, not the least in the 
world. I never saw or heard of him 
before.” 

“Then,” 
Jones ?” 

Again he took several seconds before 
he replied. This time his face slowly 
reddened, and he fixed his eyes on me 
in a kind of appeal that I could not 
fathom. 


any 


I went on, “who is Miss 
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“She—she is my mother’s compan- 
ion.” 

“Indeed. Then why does she send 
her trunk here?” 

“She—she has been away.” 

“Where has she been?” 

Again he hesitated, and then ex- 
claimed : 

“Why, I don’t know. 
been traveling.” 

“Oh, traveling,” I replied in that 
suave tone which I flattered myself few 
other detectives could use in baiting 
their victims. “Where is she now?” 

David Barton hesitated again. He 
tried to turn away, but I noted exul- 
tingly that my keen gaze held him 
looking into my eyes, powerless to 
glance away. 

“In New York,” he replied briefly. 

“Where in New York, if you 
please?” I insisted. 

This time he drew in his upper lip 
in an effort at control before he 
answered: “At my address, with my 
mother.” 

Suddenly, according to my method, I 
shifted my tactics. I dropped the in- 
quisitorial tone. I became friendly. 

I smiled at the young man and of- 
fered him another bait, this time so 
sugar-coated that not even the criminal 
himself could have refused it. 

“Do you know, Mr. Barton, “I said, 
easily, familiarly, “I believe a mistake 
has been made. I doubt if this is 
really Miss Jones’ trunk.” 

A kind of radiance spread over the 
youth’s countenance. He 
leaned forward eagerly, and exclaimed 
in a thankful tone: 

“That’s it. I never thought of that. 
Of course that’s what has happened. 
This is not Miss Jones’ trunk at all!” 

I nodded and kept silent, as if I were 
thinking. Of course he acted immce- 
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ingenuous 


diately as I had calculated he would. 
He rose hurriedly, nervously, to his 
feet. 
“That is all it amounts to,” he said. 














“In some way the labels have got mixed. 
Miss Jones’ trunk is doubtless lost be- 
yond recall. That is not her luggage.” 

I nodded and rose also, quietly, as if 
about to dismiss him. It was another 
one of my tricks. 


“Doubtless,” I acquiesced. 
His face cleared gloriously. He 


looked at me with the most grateful 
expression I have ever seen in human 
eyes. He held out his hand. 

“T am greatly obliged to you,” he 
said. “I would never have thought of 
such a simple solution. That’s all there 
is to it. Good-by.” 

But I put both hands in my pockets 
and rocked a bit on my feet, to indi- 
cate my feeling of extreme ease in 
handling the situation. I also smiled 
in a rather less friendly manner. 

There was no doubt in my mind now 
that while this youth might be thor- 
oughly innocent in the matter, he him- 
self was not so sure of Miss Jones; 
also, there was no doubt that in that 
case he could not know Miss Jones 
very well and that, moreover, he would 
give his life to save her from anything 
unpleasant. All these things had al- 
ready damned Miss Jones forever in 
my mind. 

Therefore I smiled upon him and re- 
fused his hand. 

“Oh,” I said, “we are not going to 
part just yet, Mr. Barton. I am going 
to ask you to take me to your home 
and introduce me to Miss Jones.” 


CHAPTER II. 
CONFRONTED WITH FACTS. 


AVID BARTON stared at me for 

a moment, and then broke into a 

protest as vehement as his birth and 
breeding would permit. 

“But, really,” he objected, “I can 
hardly do that. You see Miss Jones is 
a very delicate, refined young girl. If 
you were to tell her that you thought 
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that trunk were hers, it would be aw- 
ful.” 

I smiled indulgently at him, once 
more the kindly friend. 

“T had no intention of mentioning it,” 
I replied. ‘‘But, as a mistake has been 
made, | must see her and inquire as to 
her movements in regard to her lost 
luggage, so that I may trace it, and 
discover who is responsible for the ex- 
change of labels.” 

“But,” he insisted, “I can do that for 
you. I will return at once, question 
her, and telephone you what she says.” 

“That would mean a delay,” I ob- 
jected. “You need fear no unpleasant 
consequences to Miss Jones. You can 
tell her that I am a ‘tracer’ employed 
by the express company who was en- 
gaged to deliver her luggage to the 
La Salle. Tell her that the trunk has 
not been found, and that I have come to 
make inquiries which you were unable 
to answer.” 

He glanced up at me, this time 
searching my face, as I well knew, to 
see if I were genuine in these prom- 
ises. Also I sensed the idea in the 
back of his head that he was helpless 
anyway; that he knew too little of the 
law to be able to decide whether he 
would injure the case of the mysterious 
Miss Jones by refusing to let me see 
her. 

Apparently my expression baffled 
him, and with a sigh that plainly indi- 
cated his resignation, he turned sharply 
toward the door. 

“All right,” he said, “my car is out- 
side.” 

I paused just long enough to phone 
to the inspector that the medical ex- 
aminer must be sent over at once, and 
to instruct the manager to permit the 
doctor to examine the body. 

David Barton was waiting for me 
when I got outside; he ushered me 
grimly into his luxurious car, gave the 
necessary order to the chauffeur, and 
sat, thereafter, throughout the short 
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drive, gazing straight ahead of him, too 
naive to hide the face that he was re- 
sentful of my presence. 

Arriving at the door of his palatial 
residence, he led me into the drawing- 
room on the right of the wide hall and 
politely placed a chair for me. 

“T will go and tell Miss Jones to 
come down,” he said shortly. 

But I raised my hand. There was 
to be no private interview between 
them before I saw her. 

“That will be unnecessary,” I said 
evenly. “I observe a bell right here.” 
I rang it promptly as I observed him 
start and frown. “I would not have 
you trouble yourself so much. Tell 
the servant to call her.” 

Quite easily I had placed himself 
between him and the door and I noted 
his face paled with chagrin and appre- 
hension. The servant appeared, and al- 
though David hesitated for a second, 
during which he favored me with one 
furious glance, he gave the necessary 
order. 

And then, presently, there she was 
in the room—slight, pale, and lovely 
beyond belief—the girl who called her- 
self Miss Jones. 

Her real name, as I learned later, 
was Alice Merrington. In her eyes I 
noted a wistful appeal as she looked 
at David, but when she turned toward 
me she gave me an instinctive glance of 
repugnance. As David was introducing 
me as the express company’s “tracer,” 
and as I knew very well that there was 
nothing repulsive about my personal ap- 
pearance, I was astonished first, and 
then angry. Why should this lovely 
girl look at me in that way? 

If she had been less beautiful her 
obvious shudder at the sight of me 
might have amused me. But no mere 
man could have endured such a look 
from Alice Merrington. 

That glance convinced me of her 
guilt. Here was a young woman, I 





reckoned, who had something to fear, 
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who instinctively felt that I meant 
something sinister in her fate. 

I asked her to repeat her name, which 
at that moment I had no idea was a 
false one. I made a note of it, and 
then asked her to describe the trunk, 
I noted in my book that it tallied in 
every way with the leather case at the 
La Salle. 

“Now then, Miss Jones,” I inquired 
abruptly, “where did you send _ this 
trunk from?” 

For a long moment she did not 
answer; then her eyes narrowed and 
she spoke with apparent difficulty. 

“I—JI sent it from—from home,” she 
said. 

“Ah, yes.” I made another note. 
“Where is your home, Miss Jones?” 

She put her hand up quickly to her 
breast; a suggestion of tears came to 
her eyes. 

“I—I haven’t any,” she exclaimed. 
Then, quickly she added: “At present.” 

“Where was it then,” I persisted, 
“when you sent the trunk?” 

This time her face paled alarmingly. 
She looked at me with hatred in her 
eyes. I believed she knew that I was 
merely baiting her. 

“TI—I would rather not say,” she 
answered, hesitantly. “It is a painful 
subject.” 

“Oh, pardon me,” I exclaimed, po- 
litely enough. “At least you do not 
mind telling me at what office of the 
express company you placed your 
order ?” 

“I—I can’t tell you,” she said, stam- 
mering. “I didn’t place it. A friend— 
er—she gave the order.” 

“Perhaps the friend will 
then,” I suggested amiably. 
can I find her?” 

Miss Jones seemed to shrink back, 
horrified. 

“Oh, I couldn’t bother about it to 
that extent. I couldn’t bother my 
friend. Really the trunk is of no im- 
portance. It doesn’t make the slight- 
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est difference to me whether it is found 
or not.” 

“Ah!” I said softly. “In other 
words, then, you prefer that it is not 
found.” 

“Why, yes,” she replied, hesitating. 

“Then I shall not bother you fur- 
ther,” I said. “Good day.” 

Outside I hurried into a taxi and 


, 


returned to the La Salle, where the 
medical examiner had been taking 


stock of the dead man. 

Death had been occasioned by a 
heavy blow on the back of the man’s 
head. As for his identity, the fact that 
he had in his pockets several business 
letters addressed to Theodore Eltz, 
Ashtonville, New York, besides sev- 
eral dozen visiting cards containing the 
same name and address, seemed to 
prove that that was established. 

Ashtonville, a small town about half 
an hour from Grand Central, is nothing 
but a residential overflow of Greater 
New York. Naturally I turned in its 
direction at once, 

I was the only one to leave the train 
when the conductor called “Ashton- 
ville.” Beyond the station the tri- 
angular business block contained only 
one building of interest to me—the 
local bank. 

The town stretched away from the 
business section in charming vistas of 
prosperous and even sumptuous homes. 

In a town of this type the ticket agent 
is usttally the town directory. I ap- 
proached his window and_ inquired 
where Theodore Eltz lived. 

The man stared at me for a 
ment, then gave me my directions; but 
as I turned slowly away he called me 
back with a question. 

“Are you a friend of his?” he asked. 

[ shook my head and murmured 
something about business. 

“Because,” he went on hurriedly, and 
with a relish of the mystery occasioned 
by the things he was going to tell me, 
“you'll find them greatly upset down 


mo- 
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there. Old Eltz hasn’t been home since 
night before last, and his adopted 
daughter has eloped.” 

I thanked him for his loquacity, al- 
though not in those terms, and hurried 
to the Eltz mansion, for it amounted 
to that. 

A much worried-looking manservant 
opened the door. 

“Do you come from the bank?” he 
asked anxiously. “Have they found 
out where Mr. Eltz is?” 

Before I could reply 
woman pushed forward. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. 
you’ve found him.” 

Their assumption that I had been de- 
tailed to look for Theodore Eltz was 
very agreeable to me. 

“Not yet,” I replied briskly. “T’ve 
only come here to ask a few questions. 
Now, when did you find out that Mr. 
Eltz was missing?” 

“The first thing yesterday morning,” 
she exclaimed, “just before I tele- 
phoned the bank! I found a letter from 
Miss Merrington, telling me she had 
eloped with Mr. Clayton. There was 
another note for Mr. Eltz. I took it up 
to him, because I knew it would be a 
dreadful shock, and I wanted to be 
near if anything happened. The doctor 
warned me only last week that his heart 
was so weak the least shock would kill 
him.” 

“Well, you took the note up,” I 
prompted, not in the least interested in 
the “symptoms” of a dead man. 

“Yes, and he wasn’t in his 
He hadn’t been in all night.” 

“How do you know that?’ I 

nanded, 

The housekeeper, as she manifestly 
was, hardly waited for me to finish. 

“T know, I know! HiS bed was never 
slept in, and he must have left the 
house in his street clothes, but in his 
bedroom slippers, and without an over- 
coat or hat!” 

She paused briefly and looked at me 
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as one she hoped would help her solve 
this strange happening; but I had no 
time to speak before she hurried on: 

“You see, he has a very low tem- 
perature all the time, even in summer, 
and he never goes out at night without 
a light overcoat, except possibly during 
a hot spell in August. And his bed- 
room slippers were the kind you just 
slip your toes into—no sides or heels, 
and made of thin corduroy.” 

“It is remarkable,” I ‘admitted to 
this frank, obliging woman, giving me 
so many details I might have had to 
dig for. “But are you quite sure? 
Haven’t you forgotten some article of 
Mr. Eltz’s apparel that he might have 
worn without your missing it?” 

There was a pause during which a 
reminiscent frown settled over her face. 
Then she shook her head. 

“No,” she replied. “Mr. Eltz is very 
methodical. He is—well, suspicious of 
every one. He is always expecting to 
be robbed, even of old clothes that no 
one but a miser would wear. He keeps 
an accurate list of everything he has 
ever purchased, and notes down what 
happens to it. There is nothing missing 
from his list except the suit that he 
must have been wearing, and those 
worn bedroom slippers.” 

She paused for a breath, but hurried 
right on. 

“Then before I could turn around, 
you might say, the expressmen were 
here asking for a trunk for Miss Jones, 
and I found one upstairs in the store- 
room, addressed that way, and I let 
them take it. I suppose it’s her trous- 
seau. Oh, dear, oh, dear, how could 
she have been so ungrateful as to run 
away with a man her benefactor didn’t 
like!” 

“Those things will happen,” I replied, 
and proceeded to make cautious inquir- 
ies concerning Eltz’s eloping ward. 

Miss Merrington, it appeared, was 
an orphan. Eltz had supported her 





since infancy, but she and Eltz had 
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Quarrels were 
constant between them, and became 
more so after the mysterious Herbert 


never gotten on well. 


Clayton came to Ashtonville. Just 
exactly who this man was, I learned 
later, no one in Ashtonville knew. At 
first he had seemed to be a friend of 
Eltz, but no sooner had he begun to 
pay attention to Miss Merrington than 
a deadly enmity sprang up between 
them. Eltz had done all he could to 
keep them apart. In fact, it looked as 
if they had not communicated for weeks 
except through Miss Bessie Thornton, 
Alice Merrington’s closest chum. 

I left the Eltz mansion exulting. I 
was having remarkable luck in running 
down my clews. There was no doubt 
that Alice Merrington was the ‘Miss 
Jones” who had first killed her ben- 
efactor, thrust him into a trunk, and 
then left town suddenly, to reappear as 
“Alice Jones,’ Mrs. Barton’s compan- 
ion, anxious to lose her luggage. 

What in the meantime had become 
of the Herbert Clayton she was sup- 
posed to have eloped with was, of 
course, a mystery. Perhaps Bessie 
Thornton, the go-between, could help 
me solve that. 

I had no more difficulty in locating 
Mrs. Thornton’s home than in finding 
the mansion of Theodore Eltz; but I 
had considerable difficulty in getting her 
to talk. She was a very dignified 
woman, plainly in trouble, and deter- 
mined to conceal the fact as far as 
possible. 

Against her will I found out that she 
had no idea where her young daughter, 
Bessie Thornton, was; in fact, she had 
completely disappeared the same night 
as Theodore Eltz. 

Beyond that I could learn nothing 
from Mrs. Thornton, and turned my at- 
tention to the bank to which Eltz’s 
housekeeper had telephoned for help. 

This was a small concern, naturally, 
but Eltz’s name was prominent every- 
where. He was president and treas- 














urer; his name was on the door of 
the one private office. 

I began my inquiries cautiously, but 
Jonas Smith, the cashier, was eager to 
tell all he knew. He was a small, near- 
sighted man of uncertain age—the 
typical small-town bank clerk, to whom 
a mystery of this sort would stand out 
through all his days as the supreme 
event of his existence. 

It was easy to get him to talk, but 
he had nothing to add to what I already 
knew, and it was quite by chance that 
I obtained another bit of damaging evi- 
dence against Alice Merrington. 

A middle-aged man came suddenly 
from the rear of the bank, holding some 
balance sheets in his hand. His face 
was very pale. 

“Look at this!” he exclaimed. “What 
does this check to Alice Merrington 
mean?” 

The cashier answered him in a low 
tone, trying to remind him of the pres- 
ence of a third person: “She brought 
it here, with Mr. Eltz’s endorsement.” 

“Eltz must have been mad,” cried the 
other man, ignoring the cashier’s sig- 
nals. “Three hundred thousand 
lars means a serious shortage just now. 
And he would know that, too. Where 
the devil is he?” 

By that time the cashier had suc- 
ceeded in getting the other man to no- 
tice me, and they withdrew hastily to 
the rear. 

I went off, completing my inquiries 
in Ashtonville by asking questions at 
the one hotel concerning Herbert Clay- 
ton. Nothing was known about him 
there beyond the fact that he had ap- 
peared a year before, engaged the best 
suite of rooms, and that during the 
entire year he had been an ideal guest, 
spending money lavishly. He had left 
in time to catch the 8:15 train to New 
York the night that Eltz had disap- 
peared. 

This was enough for one day, I de- 
cided, and instinct told me that now in- 


dol- 
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deed I must keep my eye on Miss Alice 
Merrington, alias Jones. 

As my taxi approached the Barton 
mansion | found David, his mother, and 
her companion preparing for flight. 

Two of their cars waited at the curb; 
footmen were conveying various and 
sundry boxes to the automobiles. 

Miss “Jones” had decided, then, that 
her only safety lay in flight, and had 
calmly appropriated the Bartons’ re- 
sources for her purposes. It did not 
occur to me until later that this idea 
of running away was David’s, and that 
he had persuaded her and his mother to 
consent to it. 

“Ah,” I said, placing myself between 
Miss Jones and the front door, “I am 
just in time to tell Miss Merrington 
that her guardian, Theodore Eltz, has 
disappeared.” 

“Disappeared,” she repeated in some 
surprise. 

“T see that vou do not deny your true 
name,” I went on. “Perhaps you will 
think it equally futile to deny that you 
know how the body of your murdered 
benefactor came to be found in your 
trunk at the Hotel La Salle.” 

I believe she murmured something, 
but I could not be sure. I only knew 
that she was going to faint, and I 
jumped forward and caught her as she 
fell. 

CHAPTER III. 
TO GET A WARRANT. 
T was I who marshaled the forces of 
the astonished household to Miss 
Merrington’s assistance; I who gave 
orders to the servants. to return the 
Bartons’ luggage to their apartments, 
and send the cars back to the garage. 

With David standing at my elbow 
and vowing that Alice Merrington was 
innocent, I telephoned to headquarters 
for a couple of men to watch the house, 
and warned him that his entire house- 
hold was practically under arrest. 

David flung himself away at last, and 
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I could hear him in the library, furi- 
ously demanding some number from 
central. 

But for the moment I was more in- 
terested in Mrs. Barton. She showed 
no repugnance toward me whatever; 
in fact, a look of intense relief had 
spread over her handsome features 
when I appeared and stopped the flight. 

Mrs. Barton was a woman of slight 
build, in her forties; and as I noted 
her courteous and rather friendly at- 
titude toward me, I told her frankly 
who I was, and what my business 
might easily turn out to be with Miss 
Merrington, alias Jones, I then asked 
Mrs. Barton to give me five minutes 
in her drawing-room, alone. 

She walked in ahead of me, but once 
the door was closed, she turned quickly 
and said: 

“It is no use, officer. JI have made 
a promise to my son. I cannot tell you 
anything.” 

I made a gesture denoting disap- 
pointment. “I am very sorry for that,” 
1 said. “I am only anxious to help 
your son, and it occurs to me that you 
could assist me in doing this by telling 
all you know.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
uncertainly. 

“T do not wish to alarm you,” I said, 
shrewdly guessing what would appeal 
most to her mother heart, “but you 
realize that your son’s appearing at the 
La Salle and asking for a trunk which 
contains a murdered man is a serious 
matter for him, don’t you?” 

She stared at me quite blankly for a 
moment, then she exclaimed breath- 
lessly : 

“My son? 
ter might be laid to my son? 
terous !” 

“My dear Mrs. Barton,” I replied, “I 
admit that it seems so on the face of 
it, but consider the matter from my 
point of view, from the point of view 
of the law which I represent. A mur- 


You mean that this mat- 
Prepos- 





der has been committed, the body con- 
cealed in a trunk; a young man anx- 
iously attempts to find and obtain that 
piece of luggage. Who would do this 
but the one most concerned in finding 
it?” 

She still looked at me incredulously 
until I had quite finished. Then she 
seemed to grasp the fact at last that 
her beloved boy was in danger. The 
thought made her turn pale, and she 
dropped weakly in a chair. 

“My son,” she repeated faintly, “to 
be accused of a thing like that! I must 
be dreaming!” 

“Believe me,” I went on solemnly, 
“you are wide awake, Mrs. Barton, and 
this is a very serious matter. To save 
your son you must give me all the in- 
formation you possess about Alice 
Merrington.” 

She jumped up and began to pace 
up and down the room. 

“Oh, I am dreaming,” she exclaimed. 
“It is a nightmare—the whole awful 
business! I don’t know what to do— 
I promised him—and he is so madly, 
foolishly in love with her!” 

“T know, I know,” I said soothingly, 
“but how long have you known this 
girl?” 

“How long?” she exclaimed in a 
tone that showed she resented ever hav- 
ing known her at all. “Since yesterday 
afternoon !” 

“But she is your companion,” I pro- 
tested, surprised. 

“Yes, of course. 
terday.” 

“But you must have known her be- 
fore,” I insisted. I could not imagine 
the aristocratic Mrs. Barton engaging 
an unknown to be her constant compan- 
ion. 

“T never saw or heard of her 
until ” she broke off suddenly and 
began pacing up and down in distress. 
“Oh, it is all my own fault! If I had 
never sent David to Ashtonville!” 

“Ah,” I said softly, “you sent him to 


’ 





I engaged her yes- 























Ashtonville, and he met Miss Merring- 
ton there, and persuaded you to engage 
her as your companion.” 

She shook her head sadly. “He 
never met her until yesterday aifter- 
noon, either. Oh, he had seen her be- 
fore—early in the morning, and he fell 
violently in love with the back of her 
head, I believe!” 

I could not suppress a smile. 

“But,” I said, “this is most aston- 
ishing, Mrs. Barton. Do you mean to 
tell me that your son fell in love with 
a girl of whom he could see nothing 
but the hack of her head?” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 
“It amounts to that. I sent him up 
to Ashtonville to call on my 
friend, Mrs. Thornton, of whom I had 
heard nothing for several——-” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted 
“When did you send him?” 

“Two days ago.” 

I fairly held my breath. “And how 
long did he stay?” I continued. 

“Not long. He found Mrs. Thornton 
in great distress. Her daughter had 
disappeared. In fact, David saw her 
leaving the house, although at that time 
he did not know who she was.” 

“Well,” I exclaimed, and I meant it, 
“this is most extraordinary. I feel cer- 
tain that you are going to help me clear 
your son of ali suspicion, Mrs. Barton. 


dear 


her. 


Please go on.” 

She looked up at me almost grate- 
fully. “I ought to say no more. I 
promised David. But——’” 

“Believe me,” I her very 
gently, “you are David’s best friend, 
and you must think only of your son 
in this appalling matter. Young men 


assured 


who can fall in love at sight like that 
are not exactly capable of managing 
their own destinies.” 

“T believe you are right,” she said in 
complete assent, and I saw that from 
that moment she was on my side. The 
possible fate of the beautiful Miss Mer- 
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rington had plainly not occurred to her, 
and I was careful to keep this in the 
background, as Mrs. Barton was very 
evidently a lady of a great deal of sym- 
pathy. 

“Then,” I said, “your son saw Miss 
Thornton leave her home and go to 
New York?” 

‘He saw her leave the house,” she 
admitted, “but he did not know that she 
was running away. In fact, her mother 
did not realize it until David had talked 
with her for nearly an hour; then the 
continued absence of her daughter from 
the house at that late hour alarmed her. 
She telephoned everywhere, but Bessie 
had not called on any of her friends. 
David, seeing a photograph of the girl, 
realized that he had seen her leave the 
house. He remembered that she was 
crying, and while he kept this fact from 
her mother, he intmediately offered to 
start in pursuit of her. From the sta- 
tion agent he learned that she had taken 
the eight-fifteen train to New York. 
He took the midnight train back and 
made inquiries, but, of course, no one 
had noticed her. He spent the rest of 
the night trying to locate her through 
police stations and hospitals, and re- 
turned early in the morning to report 
the fruitlessness of his search.” 

“In the meantime,” I suggested, as 
she paused, “nothing had been heard 
of Bessie Thornton?” 

“Yes,” she replied quickly. “When 
David returned to Ashtonville a tele- 
gram had been received by Mrs. 
Thornton, purporting to come from 
Bessie, which -begged her- to drop all 
search, and told that she would return 
She assured her mother that 


” 


shortly. 
she was all right. 

“Did Mrs. Thornton show him the 
telegram ?” 

“No, butt the ticket agent told him 
about it. You know how small towns 
are. They gossip frankly about each 
other’s affairs, and Mrs. Thornton is 
a very prominent personage up there.” 
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“So I gathered. 
David do?” 

For a second she did not speak; then 
she answered sharply. 

“He fell in love!” 

I smiled at her vehemence. 

“Just how, please?” 

Again she gave that slight shrug of 
her shoulders: “The way all men do— 
without the slightest reason, except a 
pretty face. He was still chatting with 
the station agent early yesterday morn- 
ing when Miss Merrington came to the 
window and asked for a ticket. After 
she had walked away the agent told 
him who she was, and added that it 
was understood she was eloping with a 
man named Herbert Clayton. But one 
glimpse of her had been too much for 
my impulsive son. He followed her 
back to New York, sitting all the way, 
he tells me, behind her, and looking at 
the back of her head. Of course he 
made the excuse to himself that he was 
following her to see if she were going 
to meet Bessie Thornton.” 

“Well,” I said, inclined to do some 
little thing in defense of David, for he 
had already made me like him more 
than I should have done, considering 
the job I was on, “that was a good 





Then what did 


excuse. Did she mect Bessie?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Barton. ‘She 
went to the La Salle Hotel——” 

I interrupted her with a_ slight 


sound of surprise, which I quickly sup- 
pressed. Or was it satisfaction, that 
all roads led that beautiful girl into the 
shadow of the thing | eager to 
bring her to? I am ashamed now of 
such a thought, such a feeling; but at 
that time I was impervious to every- 
thing except tracing down the criminal. 
Often since I have asked myself how 
I could have been so brutally anxious 
to convict that lovely girl, and I can- 
not understand. J must state that now 
I sat forward eagerly on the edge of 
my chair, urging Mrs. Barton to con- 
tinue. 


was 
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“She went to the La Salle,” Mrs, 
Barton went on, “but she did not reg- 
ister. Instead she took a seat in the 
lounge, and putting her bag on the 
floor, sat down and read—glancing 
every little while at a clock. I know 
this because my precious son sat near, 
watching her. After a while she began 
to appear anxious, and at last she rose 
and walked away, plainly very unhappy, 
David says, and went to another hotel, 
Of course he followed her, and had the 
audacity to look at the name she reg- 
istered. So that when in the afternoon 
he found an evening paper with an 
advertisement, under that name and ad- 
dress, recommending a companion, he 
insisted that I call up and engage her at 
once. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing ?” 

“It was an extraordinary request on 
his part, but you complied.” 

She flushed slightly. ‘I have always 
been putty in his hands,” she said, dis- 
gusted with herself, “as I was with his 
father. But what can you do when 
people love you so extravagantly? You 
cannot bear to thwart them. Well, in 
a weak moment I engaged this strange 
young woman, and she came promptly, 
with her bag.” 

“Had she 
quired. 

“Not the slightest. She pretended 
that the lady she had just been with 
had been taken violently ill and sent to 
a hospital, and could not be inter- 
viewed. But what did that matter to 
my lovesick son? So I had to overlook 
the absence of references. But—” 
she paused and frowned—“there was 
one thing I would not overlook—her 
absolute lack of any baggage save that 
small hand bag. I insisted that she send 
for her trunk.” 

“Ah.” Again I 
eagerly, somewhat, I suppose, as a 
bloodhound leans forward when he 
scents a trail. “What excuse did she 


any references?” I in- 


leaned forward 


make for having no trunk?” 














“She said that it had been lost. I 
suggested that David search for it.” 

“And she accepted your suggestion ?” 

“On the contrary, she would not hear 
of it. She seemed panic-stricken at the 
thought. She begged us to do nothing 
about it.” 

I could not speak; this was too won- 
derful. Here were already two wit- 
nesses, at least—Mrs. Barton and my- 
selfi—to the fact that above all things 
on earth Alice Merrington desired to 
lose that gruesome trunk. 

“Then,” I persisted, “how did it hap- 
pen that your son came to the La Salle 
to ask for it?” 

“That,” she said, “was my fault. 
For once I was firm. I took David 
aside and told him that I would not 
permit the girl to remain in the house 
unless he found out why she was so 
reluctant to find that trunk. He went 
to the La Salle, of course, because he 
knew that she had been there, expect- 
ing to meet some one. His chivalry 
suggested to -him that this Herbert 
Clayton had failed her, and that was 
why she seemed so unhappy, and so 
reluctant to be possessed of her trunk.” 

“And now,” I said, softly, but very 
seriously, “what do you think, Mrs. 
Barton ?” 

She frowned. “Why I don’t know 
what to think,” she admitted. “It 
seems impossible to suppose that that 
girl knew what was in her trunk.” 

“Why?” I inquired gently. “Why 
was she so reluctant to find it, then?” 

Mrs. Barton never got a chance to 
reply, for David broke into the room 
at that moment. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed in a tone of 
suppressed fury, “I told you to say 
nothing to this man!” 

I intervened swiftly. “Mrs. Barton 
has said nothing that she could avoid,” 
I told him firmly, “and I am going to 
request a similar interview with you.” 

He wheeled upon me, furious, “I 
have taken legal advice in this matter,” 
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he flung at me, “and my attorney in- 
forms me that as you have obtained no 
warrant, it is my right to kick you from 
the house, if I want to. And,” he threw 
the door wide with a significant ges- 
ture, “I want to.” 

I bowed to the inevitable, knowing, 
of course, that he was right, and re- 
fraining from telling him that his con- 
duct was going to send me post-haste to 
get that very warrant. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“GUILTY.” 
WAS standing in front of the inspec- 
tor’s desk, regarding him with 
amazement. “I never knew you to be 
influenced by pull,” I exclaimed. 

The inspector waved his _ hand. 
“Softly, softly,” he replied. “If the 
girl murdered her guardian, I shall be 
the last to shield her. But when Bar- 
ton’s attorney came tearing over here 
in a taxi to beg me to do nothing until 
we could get some real evidence of her 
guilt, I had to promise to go slow. I 
have known Whitman Brown through- 
out his career as an attorney, and I 
never knew him to ask a favor unless 
it was deserved. He has talked to the 
girl, and is convinced of her innocence.” 

“He must have made quick time,” I 
said, ‘‘to have talked with her, and beat 
me here.” 

“He was holding one interview with 
her, while you were catechising Mrs. 
Barton, I believe,” said the inspector, 
“and he didn’t ask so many questions. 
I must admit that her story sounds rea- 
sonable to me.” 

“Let’s have it,” I asked ungraciously. 

“It’s very simple,” my chief replied, 
quietly ignoring my fury at being 
thwarted in getting a warrant for the 
arrest of Alice Merrington. “She says 
she had defied her guardian and de- 
cided to elope with Herbert Clayton. 
They had arranged to meet at the La 
Salle on Wednesday morning. She 








packed her trunk the night before, at- 
tached the label, wrote notes to all her 


friends announcing her intention, slept . 


peacefully, rose early, came to New 
York, and waited at thé La Salle for 
Clayton. He never turned up, and she 
was so horrified and hurt at being de- 
serted like that by him she did not know 
what to do. She had broken with 
her guardian and could not go back and 
humble herself to him. She was 
ashamed to have her friends know that 
Clayton had failed her. So she de- 
cided to remain in New York and ob- 
tain a position. She was congratulat- 
ing herself on her luck in getting one 
so easily when Mrs. Barton brought up 
the subject of her lack of baggage. She 
says she shrank from the idea of seeing 
the trousseau that she had prepared, 
and being reminded of her humiliation; 
that is the only reason why she was 
reluctant to have it found. She has no 
idea how her guardian’s body got into 
her trunk, and is prostrated with horror 
at his death, although it seems pretty 
clear that much as he did for her, he 
was very tyrannical and even cruel to 
her, constantly reminding her of her 
great indebtedness to him.” 

“And what,” I demanded, as the in- 
spector stopped short, “what about 
3essie Thornton? What about the 
huge check cashed by Alice Merring- 
ton? If she were innocent, wouldn't 
she be living on that money, instead 
of trying to hide behind the cover of 
a false name and a humble position?” 

The inspector rose somewhat impa- 
tiently. “From all that I have heard,” 
he said, “I gather the girl is particularly 
lovely and appealing. What is the mat- 
ter with you, Douglas, that you are so 
keen about running her down?” 

“I am keen about running down all 
criminals,” I replied sharply. 

“Then,” said the inspector, “I pro- 
pose that you get on the trail of this 
mysterious Clayton, who lured the girl 
from home, who appeared suddenly 
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from nowhere, had plainly some pre- 
vious acquaintance with Eltz, and has 
as suddenly disappeared. Miss Mer- 
rington says she was to meet him at the 
La Salle. You might start from there.” 

“And in the meantime,” I replied, 
“Mr. Barton and his mother will take 
Miss Merrington traveling.” 

“T have Whitman Brown’s word of 
honor,” replied the inspector, “that they 
will not leave the house without my 
permission.” 

I left in a bad humor, and went off 
on the clew suggested by my chief. I 
started from the La Salle. 

In less than ten minutes after begin- 
ning to question the manager I lost my 
grouch and was on the alert again. 
Herbert Clayton had come to the La 
Salle Hotel the night that Bessie Thorn- 
ton had disappeared. He had registered 
and told the clerk that he was expecting 
his wife. 

Inside of half an hour a young girl 
who looked extremely worried and anx- 
ious had come to the desk inquiring 
for him. When asked if she was Mrs, 
Clayton she had started violently and 
looked as if she would faint. But she 
had denied such a title and was on the 
point of going away when Clayton had 
sauntered through the lounge and saw 
her. 

The clerk noticed that he seemed 
quite startled at seeing the girl, and that 
they withdrew to a couple of chairs 
near by and engaged in earnest conver- 
sation. In the rush of business always 
flowing by that desk, he lost track of 
them, and thought no more about the 
matter until midnight, when a letter 
was handed in at the desk by a mes- 
senger boy addressed to “Mrs. Herbert 
Clayton.” He had sent the note up to 
the Clayton apartment, and again dis- 
missed them from his mind, when his 
phone rang and a female voice which 
he recognized as that of the young 
girl who had earlier inquired for Clay- 
ton asked him if the messenger who 














had brought the note was still there. 
He had replied in the negative and the 
girl had thanked him, a sob choking off 
her voice as she hung up. 

This did not seem regular and the 
clerk had consulted the manager who 
diplomatically sent the housekeeper to 
find out who the girl really was. 

The housekeeper had _ returned 
shortly to state that there was no doubt 
that the girl was Clayton’s wife, she 
had a wedding ring and a marriage cer- 
tificate. But, she added, they had prob- 
ably had a quarrel, as Clayton had 
gone away, sending her a note to the 
effect that he “could not stand it,” 
whatever “it” was, but that as soon as 
he could “get used to everything” she 
would hear from him. He had enclosed 
a check for a large amount. 

In other words, I found that the mys- 
terious Herbert Clayton had gone off 
and left a wife in the very hotel where 
he had promised to meet Alice Mer- 
rington and marry her. It was worth 
while interviewing Mrs. Clayton. 

The manager sent the housekeeper 
to prepare the girl, but in spite of that 
we found a very pale, wild-eyed young 
woman plainly upon the verge of hys- 
teria. She remained seated because she 
did not feel strong enough to stand, I 
suspected, and she blurted out the min- 
ute we entered: 

“You have come from Ashtonville, 
from my mother!” 

I was completely astonished, but 
quickly seized the cue. “She is very 
anxious about you,” I said hastily. 

“I told her not to worry,” she pro- 
tested, her breathing growing swifter. 
“I telegraphed her I was all right.” 

Then Mrs. Herbert Clayton had been 
Miss Bessie Thornton! Alice Merring- 
ton’s best friend had married the man 
she had expected to wed. Had they 


been deéeiving her all along? For what 
purpose? 
“TI—I can’t zo back there yet, not 
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until everything is—is all right,” the 
pale young woman went on. 

The door opened suddenly, interrupt- 
ing my line of reasoning and I turned 
to confront a handsome, forceful man 
of about thirty-five, who started when 
he saw the party assembled, and then 
turned quickly to Mrs. Clayton. 

“Who are these gentlemen, Bessie?” 
he demanded. 

I answered for her that besides the 
manager of the hotel there was I, 
Douglas Barnes, member of the detec- 
tive bureau of the Borough of Man- 
hattan. 

“Then Mrs. 
gan. 

“Knows nothing about me,” I inter- 
rupted. “I will be frank with you, Mr. 
Clayton—for I assume you are Herbert 
Clayton.” 

He acknowledged the fact stiffly, 
frowning at me in a puzzled fashion. 

“Then,” I said, “I have business with 
you, Mr. Clayton. On the ‘night that 
you left Ashtonville, presumably to 
elope with Miss Alice Merrington, her 
guardian, Theodore Eltz, was killed and 
his body hidden in the trunk supposed 
to contain her trousseau. What do you 
know about it, Mr. Clayton?” 

He stared at me, paling slightly, for 
a full minute before he replied: “I 
knew nothing about it.” 

“Are you willing to swear to that, 
Mr. Clayton?” I asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“Can you account for all your move- 
ments on that night?” 

“Of course.” 

“You had no grudge against Mr. 
Eltz, other than his objection to your 
attentions to his ward?” 

His lip curled slightly. “I had no 
grudge against him on that account, 
either,” he said. “Alice was merely 
using me as a blind.” 

“A blind for what?” 

“For her affair with some wealthy 
New York man,” he answered. “I 


Thornton,” he _ be- 
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meant nothing to her—less than she 
meant to me.” 

“And yet,” I said, “she wrote every 
one of her friends in Ashtonville that 
she was eloping with you.” 

He laughed sarcastically. “Merely 
a clever trick to keep them from finding 
out where she was really going.” 

“Then,” I said, “the truth is that 
Miss Merrington and you cared noth- 
ing for each other—that you were 
really courting her friend, Miss Thorn- 
ton, and she preparing to marry some 
other man?” 

“Yes,” he interrupted somewhat 
abruptly, “that’s all there was to that.” 

“And you can throw no light upon 
Mr. Eltz’s death.” 

“None whatever.” 

“You had known Mr. Eltz before you 
came to Ashtonville.” 

His face darkened. 
he admitted. 

Then very simply he volunteered his 
story. 

He had been left an orphan at the 
age of nine, and Theodore Eltz, who 
seemed to have had a mania for adopt- 
ing children, had adopted him. But 
Eltz had been hateful and cruel to him, 
as to Alice, whom he had adopted years 
later. Herbert at last ran away, his 
ears ringing with Eltz’s sneers that he 
would never amount to anything. 
These sneers had driven him to work 
hard and venture far. He had made a 
fortune, but in the process he had never 
forgotten Eltz’s treatment of him, and 
he had simply come back to Ashton- 
ville to crow over Eltz’s old judgment 
of him. 

He hinted that he had then found 
Ashtonville so attractive that he had 
stayed on. 

[ left him and his bride immediately 
at the conclusion of his story and has- 
tened to headquarters. I laid the story 
Clayton had told before the inspector, 





“Long before,” 


drawing particular attention to the fact 
that Alice had been using Herbert’s 
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attentions as a cloak to hide those of 
some wealthy New York man, and to 
the fact that David Barton answered 
that description. 

So anxious was I to fasten the hid- 
eous crime on this poor girl that I 
refused to consider the impression of 
innocence David Barton had made on 
me, and I decided that he had lied to 
his mother—that he had known Alice 
Merrington considerably before the 
time when he had gone to Ashtonville. 

I insisted that Alice Merrington was 
a cold and calculating young woman, 
that she had probably forged her guard- 
ian’s endorsement of that check, de- 
ciding that she might as well have some 
money of her own in case her fiancé 
turned out to be the typical stingy 
wealthy husband—that Eltz had discov- 
ered her forgery and threatened her 
with prosecution, and that she had 
simply killed him to avoid it. 

Everything we had_ discovered 
pointed to her guilt. She and Eltz had 
occupied rooms remote from the ser- 
vants’ quarters in the Eltz mansion; 
there had been a party in progress that 
night among the servants, yet even 
above the noise they had made could 
be heard the tones of their employer 
and his ward engaged in a violent quar- 
rel. And this was such a regular oc- 
currence that they had paid no attention 
to it. 

To be sure, although Alice acknowl- 
edged cashing. a check, she insisted 
that it was only for a few hundred dol- 
lars. But the fact remained that the 
only check she had cashed was plainly 
made out for the sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars, and that that sum was 
gone front the bank’s funds. 

What she had done with the money 
was, of course, the great question, but 
a question to be decided after we had 
her safely in custody. ‘ 

Reluctantly my chief admitted that 
there was no one else to accuse. All 
the servants could prove an alibi. Her- 














bert Clayton had been seen at his hotel 
in Ashtonville after 8 p. m.; he had 
been seen to board the 8:15 train to 
New York, which Bessie had also 
taken. Bessie had been seen to leave 
her home immediately before that by 
David Barton ‘iimself, and had been 
known to have Leen at home all the 
evening prior to his arrival. 

Even if David had lied and was al- 
ready well acquainted with Alice, and 
the theory could be tenable that he 
had killed Eltz because of the old man’s 
treatment of the girl he loved, there was 
an alibi for David. He had reached 
Ashtonville about 8 p. m., the ticket 
agent had seen him get off the train, 
had directed him to Mrs. Thornton’s 
house; Mrs. Thornton had sat with 
him in her parlor from shortly after 
eight o’clock until ten o’clock that night, 
when the agent had again seen him and 
sold him a ticket to New York. 

There was no one but Alice to ac- 
cuse, no one with such a motive as 
hers. 

Reluctantly the inspector drew the 
warrant and I had the pleasure to serve 
it. 

The thrill it gave me to see my chief 
finally sign that warrant makes me 
wonder what manner of man I am. 
Can it be, I wonder, that the idea of 
running a fellow creature to death is 
as instinctive with us as it is with 
animals? Or, is it true, as some altru- 
ists contend, that a detective is really an 
instinctive criminal committing his 
crimes with the sanction of the law? 

Yet, in justice to myself, I must ad- 
mit that I never allowed my mind to 
dwell on the consequences of a trial to 
Alice Merrington. I forbore going 
that far. It was my business to find 
some one punishable for Theodore 


Eltz’s death; it was not my business to 
punish that some one. 

It was my business to turn her over 
to the authorities in Ashtonville, and 
Perhaps her instinctive distrust 


I did. 
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of me, the repugnance she felt for me, 
which she found it impossible to hide, 
had something to do with my hardness 
toward her. A man runs from a fe- 
male who courts him, but nevertheless 
he is much kinder to the one who does 
than to the one who won't. 

And to be scorned, to be shuddered 
at by such a beautiful creature was an 
added insult. One could have endured 
it from a homely woman, but coldness, 
indifference, and open dislike from 
such a girl as Alice Merrington were 
particularly hateful. 

From the second the trial opened, it 
seemed plain that she had no chance. 
The testimony grew more and more 
damaging as the attorneys continued 
their merciless interrogations. 

David sat beside her in the court- 
room, a permission that he plainly re- 
garded as a high privilege. But no one 
else came near her. 

Bessie Thornton, or, rather, Clayton, 
was a hidden, hysterical heap between 
her husband and her mother. The serv- 
ants of the Eltz household kept more 
than a respectful distance. Smith, the 
nervous little cashier at Eltz’s bank, 
sat in the very back seat, his face pale 
and drawn. 

Summoned as a witness I sat as re- 
motely as I could from all the princi- 
pals, and found some relief to the tragic 
situation in watching this comic little 
man. Again the idea occurred to me 
that this was the great event of his dull 
life; that, in fact, if Alice were not 
convicted, he would be disappointed. 
And, suddenly and unaccountably, I 
hated him. 

Bit by bit the prosecutor turned every 
particle of evidence against Alice— 
threw suspicion upon all her acts, upon 
David’s championship—drew the jury’s 
attention to the girl’s ingratitude to 
the man who had taken her penniless 
into his sumptuous home and made her 
his heiress. 

He called the medical examiner and 
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proved that Eltz had been killed by a 
blow upon the head, a blow from be- 
hind. He hinted that after the quarrel 
that night the girl must have sneaked 
up on her guardian, killed him, packed 
the body into the trunk, and then gone 
peacefully to bed. He painted her a 
kind of monster, and his eloquence af- 
fected everybody in the courtroom. 
The judge, however, warned the jury 
that they had nothing to consider save 
the facts. If from those they adduced 
Alice was guilty, they must give a ver- 
dict in accordance with such findings. 
In less than half an hour they re- 
turned with the verdict of guilty. 





CHAPTER V. 


FROM ANOTHER WORLD. 


HE courtroom seemed particularly 
quiet as the verdict was pro- 
nounced, and it may have been for that 
reason that the scream that rang out 
seemed so unearthly. It emanated 
from Bessie Clayton, who had col- 
lapsed in her mother’s arms, and who 
had to be carried to the motor waiting 
for her. But this sudden collapse was 
a clear indication to the average mind 
that Bessie had merely been struck with 
horror at her friend’s fate. 

I was feeling rather badly myself. I 
had known what the verdict must be, I 
had worked to have it what it was; and 
yet, I did not like to think of Alice 
Merrington’s white face, of young 
David's agonized eyes. 

I strolled away from the courthouse, 
hardly sensible of direction, but realiz- 
ing that my train did not leave for some 
time. A block away the Clayton motor 
passed me, and I saw Bessie suddenly 
break from her mother’s arms, rise to 
her full height, and then I heard her 
cry out. 

The chauffeur stopped with marvel- 
ous shortness, but not in time. In 


fact, the very abruptness of his pause 
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added to the momentum with which 
Bessie flung herself forward. Had I 
not immediately awakened to her in- 
tention of throwing herself from the 
car and rushed into the street to save 
her, she must have been killed. 

Evidently this was her idea, for she 
struggled to get away from me as [ 
bore her to the house, crying out that 
she must die, that she ought to die, 
that she had been false to her best 
friend, to Alice. 

The dignified Mrs. Thornton was 
pale with horror at the appalling scene 
Bessie was creating, but she got us 
quickly into the house and into Bessie’s 
bedroom. There she took her daugh- 
ter in hand herself and held her down 
on the bed, demanding a full explana- 
tion. 

It went much against her fine grain 
to have me, a common detective, listen 
to Bessie’s amazing confession, but she 
could not help herself, and sensibly did 
not try to send me away. 

As for Herbert Clayton, he hung 
upon Bessie’s words, plainly failing to 
think of the overwhelming love for him 
her confession proved. 

And it was, after all, simple enough, 
natural enough. From her first glimpse 
of Herbert she had worshiped him; 
she had guessed that Alice did not really 
care for him, nor he for her; that 
nothing but Eltz’s opposition made them 
so determined to be together ; that their 
elopement was a kind of revenge on 
Alice’s part for all the wounds Eltz had 
dealt her in reminding her of her de- 
pendence. 

Loving Herbert as she did, she could 
not stand it. She had impulsively, fail- 
ing to reckon the consequences to Alice, 
betrayed them both in the matter of 
the date for their elopement. 

No written message had passed be- 


tween them; everything had _ been 
trusted to her. And she had told Her- 
bert that Alice would meet him on 


Tuesday night, and Alice that Herbert 














would be waiting for her on Wednes- 
day morning. 

Then, beginning to be conscience- 
stricken by what she had done, she 
had taken the same train to New York 
as Herbert, intending to tell him of her 
deceit; she had walked around the 
streets for half an hour before she 
could get sufficient courage to enter the 
hotel. Then the clerk’s assumption that 
she was Herbert’s wife, her sudden, 
unexpected meeting with him, her as- 
sumption that Alice and he had already 
married, had driven her to the point of 
despair. Believing she had lost forever 
the man she loved, she had tried to 
revenge herself by embittering him 
toward his new bride. 

Herbert’s swift fury at being de- 
ceived by Alice, his startling announce- 
ment that he had really loved her all 
along, had flung every other considera- 
tion from her mind, 

What effect upon Herbert this con- 
fession of his wife’s had I did not wait 
to learn. Her story had told us nothing 
in Alice’s favor. It had given no hint 
that her approaching punishment was 
not deserved. 

I left Ashtonville in some haste, how- 
ever, not because I had any particular 
business that demanded immediate at- 
tention, but somehow I wanted to for- 
get the Merrington case. Bessie’s con- 
fession had aroused in me a kind of 
pity for the girl whom IJ had helped to 
brand as a criminal. If she had done 
this terrible thing, and of course I be- 
lieved she had, she had also suffered. 
Her story of leaving Ashtonville, her 
reason for wishing to hide under an 
assumed name, I saw now, must be 
true, 

A sinister voice began to whisper to 
me, what if her assertion of innocence 
were also true? 

But, I hastily answered to that voice, 
we had caught her in a lie. She had 
insisted that she never received the 


three hundred thousand dollars, and 
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yet there was the cashier to prove that 
he had paid it to her. 

I worked hard to forget the Mer- 
rington case, and threw myself eagerly 
into the pursuit of outdoor sports. I 
avoided the newspapers as much as 
possible. 

But, in spite of this precaution, I 
heard of the Merrington case on all 
sides and from all sources. Her youth 
and beauty and David’s devotion were 
elements that were well worked up by 
the sensational newspapers. They were 
both pitied by all the young and ro- 
mantic. 

The newspapers printed pictures of 
David entering and leaving the prison 
where he visited her daily. They told 
of his persistent but vain efforts to se- 
cure a new trial, new evidence, appeals, 
until it seemed as if even his vast for- 
tune could not stand the strain. 

Finally one day he told me himself. 
He came straight to my office and de- 
manded to see me. I would gladly have 
invented some excuse for avoiding this 
interview, but he followed so closely on 
the heels of the reception room attend- 
ant that he stood before me, pale, 
hollow-eyed, accusing, before I could 
think of one. 

I braced myself for a scene, but it 
was unnecessary. David was too well 
bred for that. Neither did he utter one 
word of reproach. He had merely 
come:-to ask me in his quiet, steady 
voice, whether in the course of my in- 
vestigations I had tried to find out what 
had become of that three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

I was surprised, and I confessed that 
I had not thought of looking for it. 
The cashier’s evidence that he had paid 
it to Miss Merrington seemed to me 
enough. 

Sut David had got the idea in his 
head that the cashier was not “all 
there.” He had been up to Ashtonville 
talking to him. He urged me to go; 
he begged me to look further into this 
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matter. He said that his lack of train- 
ing, he believed, had failed him just 
when he was on the point of getting 
something important from the cashier. 

I liked his coming to me, rather than 
engaging a stranger in the matter. It 
seemed to me that he thoroughly be- 
lieved in my honesty, and that he knew 
it had been no personal spite nor self- 
ish motive that had forced me to run 
down every clew I could to incriminate 
Alice Merrington. 

I promised him to do my best, and 
once more I took a train to Ashtonville. 

When Jonas Smith saw me enter he 
became more wizened, it seem to me; 
more ghoulish than ever. And as I 
stopped in front of his cage he asked 
in a queer, constrained voice: 

“What’s new ?” 

I looked at him in disgust. Again it 
occurred to me that this murder trial 
was the great event of his existence. 
Alice Merrington’s guilt was a tasty 
morsel that he would roll over his gos- 
siping old tongue until the day of his 
death. 

And as I stood there looking at him 
the fate of that beautiful girl hung 
in the balance, for it was quite by 
chance and more to annoy him than 
anything else that I replied: “Alice 
Merrington has been acquitted.” 

Now I expected him to look disap- 
pointed and chagrined. But to my 
amazement his face suddenly smoothed 
out. A light shone in his faded eyes, 
and he clasped his hands together as he 
exclaimed: 

“Thank Heaven!” 

He said this with such fervor that I 
looked at him more attentively. Had 
I been mistaken in the man? 

“T thought you would be glad to hear 
that,” I remarked. “And now, Mr. 





Smith, we have got to find out what 
became of the three hundred thousand 
dollars you paid her on Mr, Eltz’s 
check.” 

For a moment he was silent, staring 
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at me. Then he glanced up at the clock, 
turned to me, and nodded his head. 

“Of course, of course,” he said. Then 
he began arranging his papers and, with 
an added “wait a moment,” turned to 
his assistants and prepared to depart. 

A minute later he joined me in front 
of his cage. 

“My duties are over for the day. If 
you will come home with me,” he sug- 
gested. 

I followed him, wondering, to a small 
house on the outskirts of the little 
town, where he lived alone with a 
housekeeper. 

He opened the door with a key, 
ushered me upstairs to what was ap- 
parently his bedroom, gave me a chair, 
and pulled down the blinds, turning 
on the lights. He then reached under 
his bed and drew out a little black box, 
took a key from his chain, and opened 
it. He picked it up, open, and put the 
box on my lap. It contained a large 
amount of gold pieces in small denomi- 
nations. 

“There it is,” he said with some sat- 
isfaction. “I saved it for her.” 

I stared down, speechless, into the 
box for a moment. 

“You mean to say Miss Merrington 
gave you this money to keep for her?” 
T asked. 

He shook his head. “She never had 
that money. She only got three hun- 
dred dollars on that check, just as she 
testified. But after she had left the 
bank I raised it to three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and took the cash and 
saved it for her.” 

I confess I was completely bewil- 
dered. “But why?” I asked. 

“Because it belonged to her, because 
Eltz cheated her father out of that 
much money—and Mr. Merrington 
committed suicide, and his wife died, 
because of that cheat—and Alice never 
knew it. And that’s why I took the 
money from the old devil; and that’s 
why I’m glad he’s dead.” 
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“But you should have told this,” I 
objected. “It would have been a point 
in her favor.” 

His face clouded suddenly again; it 
became wizened and green of hue. 

“I know, I know,” he whispered, 
clasping and unclasping his hands. “I 
know, but I was afraid—afraid——” 

“Afraid of what?” I demanded sud- 
denly, and was sorry a second later that 
I had spoken so roughly. 

The sound of my voice was all the 
warning he needed. He braced up sud- 
denly and became a clam again, out of 
which one could get nothing. But now 
I knew there was something to get, and 
I began frantically to try to dig for it. 
Two things that day had turned up 
proving Alice truthful in two important 
particulars. Perhaps, then, when she 
denied her guilt she was equally truth- 
ful. Could I have hounded an inno- 
cent girl to her death? 

There was little time to lose—a few 
days, perhaps the very next day, would 
find sentence pronounced upon her, the 
date set--——— 

1 pulled myself sternly together. I 
managed a calm sfnile and sauntered 
toward the door. 

“Well,” I said, “if you have any- 
thing to conceal you need not fear its 
being discovered now. I told you a 
little fib just now, to cheer you up, but 
the truth is that Alice Merrington has 
not been acquitted.” 

He gave a smothered kind of cry and 
stood there looking helplessly at me. 
“Not acquitted,” he repeated in a muf- 
fled tone, 

“NO; £ “and I have 
to inform the inspector at headquarters 
where he can find that three hundred 
thousand dollars. ‘§ 


Derise” Pay 
replied, shall 


So don’t lost it or 


give it away; otherwise you will have 


’ 


something to be afraid of.’ 
I had my hand on the knob of the 
door and was turning it when suddenly 
I felt my arm gripped between clawlike 
old fingers. 
7B Ds 
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“Wait,” he was whispering, “wait. 
Let me think. Sit down. Let me 
think. Wait.” 


I sat down and waited—prepared for 
anything, but not for what I heard. 

He walked, or rather shuffled, about 
the room for a moment, and finally 
stopped in front of me, gripping the 
back of a chair for support. 

“The dead,” he began, “never die. 
Even now, while [ talk to you, they are 
all around us here; there is no spot 





gn-earth where you can hide from them. 


If you do what they tell you they do 
not bother you much, but you must do 
it or they will give you no peace. Eltz 
knew it; that is why he tried to be so 
good to Alice, although he really hated 


her. Her father and mother made him 
do it. And I know it, that is why I 
never dared tell how he died. He 


wouldn’t let me. He knew I was a 
coward; he knew I could not bear 
the sight of his dead face, and every 
time I tried to tell he came between 
me and the light!” 

He glanced about fearfully now, and 
hid his face in his then sud- 
denly he raised his head. 

“Don’t think I wished any harm to 
her. How I loved her, since she was 
a sweet little baby! How I hated them 
there in the courtroom—every one try- 
ing to take her life-blood! I could 
have killed the jury with my bare 
hands! But I dare not speak, although 
I could have told them how he died. I 
could have told them if they would have 


. Jee 
hands; 


believed me, but that, too, he warned 
me about. They would not believe. I 
1th vain.” 


raised his His 


1 a new light; a kind of 


would speak 

Suddenly he head, 
eyes blazed witl 
triumphant glow. His voice expanded 


into a resonant tone of resolution. 


“It was I—l—l,” he cried, beating 
his breast with his bony hands. “I who 
killed I killed him 
with the sight of this gold. I went to 
to show it to him. I knew she 


Theodore Eltz. 


him 
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was leaving him forever the next day, 
and I was going to take this to her for 
her wedding gift—from her dead par- 
ents. But first I had to show it to the 
old devil, to gloat over his fury at 
losing all that money. I carried it 
there that night, the night before she 
was to go away. I climbed the vine up 
to his bedroom window, but he was 
not there. I crept along the narrow 
balcony and found him in the store 
room, standing before a trunk, her 
trunk, full of her wedding finery. Be- 
side it stood an empty trunk. There 
was a look of triumph on his face. He 
was gloating over some secret victory. 
Soon I knew what it was, for I climbed 
over that window sill and told him 
Alice was going to leave him. But this 
was no news to him. The old devil was 
gloating over her plan to elope with 
Herbert Clayton. In that way he would 
be rid of her forever. Resenting his 
joy at losing her, I showed him that 
gold. He gasped, clutched at his heart, 
demanded that I give it to him. I shut 
it from his sight, laughed at him, and 
prepared to leave, but he grabbed at 
me with his right hand, while with his 
left he continued to press his left side. 
I threw his hand off. .He started back, 
flung his left hand out, and fell, striking 
his head on the trunk lid, on a heavy 
piece of iron fastened to it. He was 
dead.” 

The little cashier paused abruptly ; 
his eyes were still shining. Then he 
hurried on: 

“Dead, just like Alice’s father, whom 
he had killed—dead, like Alice’s mother, 
whom he had murdered with a broken 
heart. But there was I alone with him 
and his staring, terrified, dead eyes. I 
could not bear it. I had to hide him. 





The big, empty trunk that stood beside 
the full one suggested a place. I picked 
up his body and shoved it in and fast- 
ened down the lid.” 

“And the label,” I cried suddenly. 
“Did you notice it?” 
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In a second the whole terrible truth 
had come to me. Eltz had taken Alice’s 
trousseau from the trunk with the 
jabel pasted on it, and put it in the other 
box. He had intended her to receive 
an empty trunk! 

And I myself had suggested this so- 
lution of the mystery when David Bar- 
ton had claimed Alice Jones’ trunk, 
and forgotten all about it. 

sut I had to think of other things 
just then. I laid my hand gently on the 
old fellow’s arm. There was no time 
to lose. 

“You must come with me and repeat 
that story,” I said. 

Well, of course, he did, and, con- 
trary to his ghostly warning, everybody 
believed him, and Alice was acquitted. 
The gold was returned to the bank, but 
Alice did not need it. David had 
enough and to spare. 

As for poor Jonas, there was no evi- 
dence in refutation of his story, and 
no one who cared enough about Eltz 
to attempt to doubt it. The last I saw 
of him he was standing behind the 
cashier’s cage in Eltz’s bank, looking 
as wizened and green and nervous as 
ever. And I smiled as I looked, for I 
knew I had been right in my first guess. 
Eltz’s disappearance and the marriage 
of Alice were the biggest events in his 
meager life. 

Sut this was the first time I had 
smiled in a good many days; in fact I 
could not recall having done so between 
the day Alice was convicted and this 
one, when she was free again. 

The case of Alice Merrington has 
finished my career as a detective. I 
have lost all confidence in my ability to 
tell the innocent from the guilty; and, 
besides, I never dared run the awful 
risk of finding out that, as little old 
Jonas Smith believes, the dead never 
die—and of seeing the face of an in- 
nocent victim between me and _ the 
light. 
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Author of ‘‘Held Back by Sentiment,’’ etc. 


IM DENVILLE crossed the 
ornate lobby of the apartment 
hotel that he called home and 
entered the elevator with a 
sigh. The Weldmere always affected 
him that way—so stiff and iver al, so 
pretentious, so precisely the contrary of 
what he craved after a hard day’s work. 
It almost seemed to him that his idea 
of heaven was a place where he did 
not have to dress for dinner, and where 
—but what was the use? This was the 
sort of place that suited Mona, and 
he had to keep her contented at all 
costs. He had begun before they were 
married, when he had given up his job 
in the factory and taken a clerical place 
in the office of the same concern at 
lower wages; and having worked up 
to his present position of production 
auditor, he had had the bitterness of 
seeing the wages of the mechanical 
workers rise until they were making 
as much again as he—but without his 
pretensions or style of living to keep 
up. 

Arrived at his floor, he paused for 
his keys before the door bearing in a 
decorative slide the name “J. Sedley 
Denville.” He smiled grimly at the 
daily recurrent reminder of how she 
had altered his name, glorifying the 
middle section and thrusting the ple- 





beian handle into outer darkness. But 
for his strenuous and finally success- 
ful objections, she would have altered 


the last name to “D’Enville.” The in- 
scription on the door was the result 
of compromise; but it struck him as 
incongruous that a man should have 
to compromise in the matter of his own 
name. 

His wife was lying down and did 
not rush to greet him. As he mechan- 
ically changed his clothes he heard her 
moving about in her adjoining room, 
and knew that she was doing likewise. 
Her greeting, when they met in the 
thick-carpeted living room, he antici- 
pated even to the tone of her voice, 
for it had become a formula. 

“Hello, dearie. Had a hard day at 
the office?” 

In momentary irritation he snapped 
back! “I always have a hard day at 
the office! And it isn’t any easier when 
I get home, thanks to the bills that 
are always just a little larger than I 
can pay. Honest, Mona, we've got 
to cut out this frippery sooner or later 
and live like normal human beings! 
And it might come sooner than you 
think—I can’t stand the pace much 
longer !”’ 

She pouted. Time was when he had 
loved to see her pout, but the novelty 
had long since gone, and now it only 
increased his irritation. “That’s nasty 
of you, Sedley. You know we've got 
to keep up our position in life. I 
warned you before we were married 
that I was never cut out for a scrub- 
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woman or a chambermaid. I don’t see 
why you can’t make enough money to 
support only the two of us properly, as 
other men do. By the way, you’ve seen 
these ?” 

He took the two letters she handed 
him. More bills! For dresses this 
time. He felt the futility of words; 
he knew too well the injured air she 
would assume, ending in tears if pressed 
too far, followed by a repowdering and 
a general brushing up. Yet he still 
loved Mona, much as she had proved 
a hindrance instead of a help to him. 

“Money!” he exclaimed. “Always 
more money! Why, when we were 
married we would have thought my 
present salary a fortune! And now it’s 
gone—every cent of it and more—be- 
fore I get it! But I suppose the only 
thing to do is to get more—and I will, 
by Heaven!” 

She tossed her head. “Oh, you 
needn’t trouble yourself, really! Of 
course it was you who wanted to come 
here and live in the first place, you who 
wanted to see me always well dressed. 
If you can’t provide the money for 
it, perhaps I can. But I do have a right 
to object to your always being like 
a bear. You can be pleasant enough 
to everybody else, it seems—even Julie, 
the chambermaid.” 

He had regretted his words and was 
relieved that they had not provoked 
more of an outburst. “There, there, 
dear,” he replied soothingly. “I was 
tired and cross, I guess. You're too 
beautiful to-night to quarrel with. 
Let’s forget it and go down to din- 
ner.” 

In the restaurant on the ground floor 
they found much the same desperately 
fashionable and almost important group 
as usual, for a transient, even at meals, 
was a rarity. The table next to theirs 





was already occupied by the same old 
lady who had been there as long as 
any of the others could remember, and 
they nodded to her as they passed. Jim 
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held Mona’s chair while she seated her- 
self; then, bending close to her ear, he 
whispered amusedly : 

“Wonder if the dowager has had to 
hock those famous diamond ear pend- 
ants that were presented to her in 
‘seventy-three ?” 

Mona Denville turned impulsively to 
look and caught the older woman’s 
glance square upon her. “Why, Mrs, 
Carmichael,” she exclaimed in extenu- 
ation of her rudeness, “it 
strange to see you without those mag- 
nificent earrings that you always wear 
to dinner! I do hope you haven’t lost 
any of the stones from the settings, or 
anything like that; have you?” 

“Stolen!” answered Mrs. Carmichael 
in a loud voice that stopped all other 
conversation in that part of the room. 

“Stolen! Oh, mercy! How? When? 
We'd better all look out.” Mona 
stroked with a caressing hand the jew- 
eled barrette that decked her own hair. 

“Yes, stolen! Out of my jewel case 
on my dresser, some time between last 
evening and this afternoon. I missed 
them first when I was dressing for din- 
ner. I wouldn’t care about their value, 
of course; it’s the sentiment of them. 
When I remember how they were pre- 
sented to me a number of years ago 
by the governor, and the circum- 
stances She trailed on into a 
long story of her triumphs as a belle, 
much to the gratification of the man- 
ager, who naturally did not wish to 
have the theft in the house played up 
to every one, 

“But surely you’re going to start an 
investigation?” inquired Denville. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! The management 
has already started one—through their 
house detective, you know. I never 
knew”—she leaned confidentially to- 
ward them and lowered her voice— 
“T never knew that they had one, or, 
at least, who he was. It’s that Mr. 
Tileston that has the small corner suite 
on three. I’d always supposed he was 


looks so 

















just a retired business gentleman.” She 
resumed her normal tone. “But I’m 
not satisfied with that. He’s going to 
question all the servants and examine 
that whole floor thoroughly. By the 
way, your room is on the same floor as 
mine, isn’t it? But I don’t think it’s 
right to leave a matter of such impor- 
tance to one man—we are all liable 
to error, you know—so I have called 
up the police department as well.” 

“Quite right, too,” answered 
Denville as he attacked his soup. 

Though nothing further was said by 
or to them during the meal they knew 
that it must be the general topic of 
conversation of all in the hotel; and 
even after they departed for the the- 
ater both speculated idly on its out- 
come and wondered what, if any, in- 
convehience the rest of the guests might 
be subjected to in course of the prom- 
ised investigation; but neither again 
mentioned the incident except for Den- 
ville’s remark that “he’d bet the old 
lady had just mislaid it, and would find 
it by the time she’d made everybody 
feel nervous.” 

On their return home after the play 
Mona retired at once to get her “beauty 
sleep,” while Jim sat up with a cigar 
and his worries, chiefly financial, which 
he was unable either to banish or to 
solve. What his wife had said—that 
it had been his suggestion to live in an 
apartment hotel, his desire that she de- 
vote her time to remaining young and 
well-dressed—was largely true; but the 
scale of their living had grown beyond 
the intention of either of them, while 
his salary had not; and it proved un- 
believably hard to retrench, to do with- 
out the things they had never dreamed 
of a few years ago. The cigar whose 
smoke he was watching speculatively 
now—its price would have kept him 
in smokes for a week in the old days. 
It was not entirely Mona’s fault, after 
all, he justly decided; but something 
would have to be done. For their own 


Jim 
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sake they could not go on having 
scenes such as that of the early eve- 
ning; it would be fatal to their life 
together. Rather go away somewhere, 
unknown, and start all over again to- 
gether. 
His eyes in following a smoke ring to 
the ceiling rested on a Sévres vase that 
reposed upon a shelf set high up in 
the wall, and he hada sense of irrita- 
tion that he could not account for un- 
til it struck his methodical mind that 
it was out of center with the shelf. 
Smiling whimsically, he drew a chair 
close to the wall and stepped on it to 
reach the vase. As he touched it he 
thought he heard a rattle inside. Care- 
fully he stepped from the chair, hold- 
ing the precious vase firmly. He peered 
inside, then inverted it over his out- 
spread palm. Then he staggered 
weakly and dropped into the chair. For 
his hand held the two missing trinkets! 
As soon as he could think with a 
semblance of clearness he realized that 
it-was not the mere incriminating pos- 
session of thé stolen property that had 
shaken him, or that he had to fear. He 
recalled his wife’s words: “If you 
can’t provide money, perhaps I can!” 
He had thought it an idle taunt, and 
still thought so; but could it be pos- 
sible that she had meant it—that she 
had already committed this crime and 
spoke from knowledge? He could not 
bear to believe that. Yet idle women, 
harassed as she must have been—he 
realized now he could not have been 
the only sufferer—with debts, with a 
perpetually inadequate income, had 
done such things. He had brought her 
here to live a doll’s life, had kept her 
away from the realities that he facéd 
each day. Could it be that he had made 
of her a morbidly irresponsible crea- 
ture, a spoiled child who would stop 
at nothing in the pursuit of a strong de- 
sire? God forbid! Yet here were the 


missing earrings; somebody must have 
put them there. 


Who? And what was 
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he to do now? Ask her about them? 
That would be equivalent to an accu- 
sation; he could not do that. 

“Jim, dear!” The use of his first 
name was more significant to him than 
her words. “Why don’t you come and 
kiss me good night and go to bed?” 

“Coming, sweetheart!” he answered 
cheerily. 


Mrs. Denville did not get up for 
breakfast the next morning, which was 
not usual. Owing to a headache, she 
remained in bed far beyond her cus- 
tomary hour, only getting up for a few 
minutes when she found a note from 
her husband saying that he had been 
called out of town on business and 
might not return until late. 

The maid attacked the living room 
first, and the recumbent lady heard her 
moving about with her duster. She 
did not call to her; she was lying lazily 
in her wrapper waiting for the time 
when she would have to vacate her bed. 
After a few moments of inexplicable 
silence in the living room she heard a 
crash and a tinkle of many fragments. 

“My Sévres vase!” was the first, and 
correct, thought that flashed into her 
mind. 

She threw open the door angrily. 
She had more than once warned the 
girl about that vase—not that there was 
much of a chance that the maid’s en- 
thusiasm would lead her to its high 
shelf, but on general principles. And 
now, as one glance assured her, the 
precious porcelain lay in a hundred 
pieces on the rug. 

“Julie!” she exclaimed. “Oh, why 
did you touch it! How many times 
have I told you never to go near that 
vase !” 

The girl was pale and evidently very 
nervous and frightened—much to her 
credit, thought Mona. The majority of 
maids would have brazened the mat- 
ter out, caring little enough for the 
loss they had inflicted on somebody else, 
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and for which they knew they would 
not have to pay. 

“T—I—just wanted—to—touch it,” 

A sharp tap sounded on the door, 
which almost immediately opened, 
Mona instinctively straightened her 
kimono and drew. it down so as nearly 
to hide the bare ankles that showed 
above her slippers, before turning to- 
ward the intruder. 

It was a man. He hesitated in the 
doorway while explaining his presence, 

“I’m a detective from headquarters, 
investigating Mrs, Carmichael’s loss, 
I’ve been looking about on this floor, 
near her suite. Pardon me for intrud- 
ing. I heard voices in here, so I came 
to investigate. I was told most of the 
suites were empty now, except for the 
maid who would be doing the work.” 

Mona accepted his apology gra- 





ciously. “If there is anything I can 
do Did you wish to examine the 
rooms? I was only speaking to Julie 


about my vase, which she had broken, 
and I’m afraid I may have raised my 
voice.” 

He stepped to where the pieces lay, 
and picked up one or two. “Rather a 
valuable vase, I should say,” he re- 
marked, examining them. “It was on 
that high shelf? May I look up there? 
And this is the girl I was speaking to 
this morning, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the frightened 
Julie. 

He stood on the arm of a chair and 


examined the shelf carefully. Then, 
stepping down, he asked: ‘Had you 


moved this vase before recently?” 

“N-no, sir,” answered Julie. “Mrs. 
Denville had told me never to touch 
it.”” 

“But you fell at last, eh?” His tone 
was one of banter, but he carefully 
examined all the pieces of the vase that 
still lay on the rug. “By the way, you 
won’t be going away to-day, will you?” 

“NO, a2.” 

“Very well. 


Don’t. I may want to 














ask you some more questions by and 
by. I don’t think, Mrs. Denville, that 
it will be necessary to search the rooms, 
Sorry to have troubled you.” 

As soon as he had left, Mona, who 
was still provoked, dismissed Julie. “I 
can finish the dusting and straight- 
ening up myself this morning, Julie. 
I hope this will be a lesson to you.” 

The girl appeared glad enough to 
leave, so Mona finished dressing and 
set about her unaccustomed tasks. She 
was really surprised to find how little 
she minded them; it seemed a relicf 
to have something useful to do, and 
in her enthusiasm she found many 
nooks that apparently had not been 
dusted for ages. She resolved that she 
would hereafter go over her own rooms 
at least once a week. She smiled 
fondly as she noted many little things 
of her husband’s that she had hardly 
known were there. On the mantel she 
found a chamois-covered pipe case— 
the one in which he kept his favorite 
meerschaum. “He’d have fits if he 
saw me handling this.” She smiled to 
herself. “So precious, and so fragile.” 
She opened the case—then almost re- 
peated Julie’s performance with the 
Sévres vase. For within were the miss- 
ing jewels! 

She sat down in front of her writ- 
ing desk to think. She knew that Jim 
had given strict orders that nobody ex- 
cept himself was to touch the pipe case, 
and that those orders had been as a 
tule carried out to the letter. Who, 
then, could have put the earrings in it? 
Who but himself? She recalled their 
too-frequent squabbles about money 
matters; she recalled his bravado in 
promis to get more money for her 
somehow. And there was his sudden 
and unexplained absence from town to- 
day. 

A sound at the door made her open 
the desk drawer quickly and brush them 
in. She was too late. The house de- 
tective stood at her elbow. 
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Could he—— 
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“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Denville,” 
he said suavely. “Surely I must be 
mistaken? Or was that, indeed, some- 
thing which I have a right to see?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Tileston,” she answered frigidly. “Cer- 
tainly you have no-right to come into 
my room like this; and whatever I have 
in the desk drawer can be of no legiti- 
mate interest to you.” 

“T am afraid I must contradict you,” 
he said. “In fact, I am so sure that 
you have there something of very great 
interest to me that I am going to ex- 
ceed my authority and have another 
look at the articles. Then, if I am 
wrong, you will have me in a bad po- 
sition. But I’m sure that you will not 
be caring—or able, for that matter— 
to make any complaint of my rudeness. 
Open that drawer, please!” 

She braced herself to defy him; but 
he did not wait for her permission. In 
an instant he had the drawer open, and 
the two jeweled earrings were in full 
view. 

How she wished that she had never 
seen the cursed things! Her finding 
them had been quite accidental, yet her 
possession of them must seem to him 
a proof of guilt. His suspicion of her 
she was not even at liberty to disprove, 
for it would only fasten the crime the 
more strongly upon her husband. 

She had kept her eyes averted and 
was startled when he spoke, at his tone 


and his words. “They’re great little 
trouble-makers, aren’t they? And 
they’re really not worth it. Mrs, Car- 


michael would never feel the loss, ex- 
cept in her pride. T don’t like to drag 
you into trouble over them. I'd like 
to forget all about what I’ve seen here. 
And—perhaps—I might be able to.” 

She looked at the detective sharply. 
“What do you mean?” 


“Just what I said. I'd like to for- 
You see, 


It would 


get the whole thing if—— 
my job might be at stake. 
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be a rather costly lapse of memory in 
that case.” 

With swift intuition she drew a check 
book toward her. “You mean—this?” 

He was silent. She made a rapid 
calculation, In the joint account which 
she and her husband had at the bank, 
they kept, by agreement, a perpetual 
balance of one hundred dollars. It 
could not be much above that figure. 

“T can’t draw a check for more than 
a hundred and fifty,” she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Hardly 
worth bothering about, is it? Besides, 
checks are—well, inconvenient.” 

From a plush-covered box in a cor- 
ner of the drawer she took her own 
jewels—by no means a negligible col- 
lection. “How would these do?’ she 
asked. 

He put them in his pocket without 
a word. “I’ve forgotten already,” he 
said. “Really, I don’t want you to think 
me mercenary about this. Of course 
I wouldn’t do it at all, except out of 
the friendship I have for you.” 

She strove to keep the loathing out 
of her voice. “It’s very good of you, 





Mr. Tileston. I’ll not forget it. Good- 
by.” 
The door closed once more. She 


locked the desk drawer and threw her- 
self down upon a couch to cry. 


The manager of the Weldmere Ho- 
tel hurried up to the door of the suite. 
“T’ve found that Mrs. Denville is out 
—at the theater, probably. And Mr. 
Denville is out of town. But I’ve got 
the pass-key here, and we can get in 
—if you think it’s necessary.” 

The man from headquarters nodded. 
“T think we’d better. I want to show 
you and Mr. Tileston, here, what I 
found. I’m sure they wouldn’t object; 


and I’d like to have the girl brought 
here to confront her with it. 
tically accused herself by 
away.” 

The manager opened the door and 


She prac- 
running 
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the three men entered. “I’m certainly 
surprised at Julie,” he remarked. “She 
had good recommendations when she 
came to us, and she’s given satisfac- 
tion always until now. How did they 
get hold of her?” 

“Strange thing, that,” said the officer, 
“Somebody in Bendboro—name un- 
known—saw her there and called up 
the local police to ask if she was 
wanted here. They communicated with 
us, and, as I had some suspicion of 
her already, especially since her disap- 
pearance this noon, I had them say she 
was. They found her without any 
trouble, and we rushed a warrant over 
by the afternoon train. I’ve left or- 
ders at headquarters to have her 
brought here to-night when they ar- 
rive. I think I’ll go down to the of- 
fice and call up to see when the train 
from Bendboro arrives.” 

“T’'ll go with you,” said the man- 
ager. “There are one or two matters 
downstairs I want to attend to. You 
stay here, Tileston; we'll be right 
back.” 

“It’s due now,” said the detective 
when they returned. “Well, here’s what 
I found.” He pointed to the little 
high shelf which had held the Sevres 
vase. “She knocked a vase off of there 
this morning. No harm in that; only 
why should she have been at it at all? 
Mrs. Denville had forbidden her to 
touch it. I asked her if she had moved 
it recently, and she said no. When I 
looked at the shelf, though—very dusty 
—there were marks in the dust show- 
ing that it had been moved once or 
twice in the last day or so. The pieces 
of the vase, too, were heavily coated 
with dust on all parts that turned up- 
ward. But one or two pieces that I 
picked up had the dust rubbed off clean 
on the inside—as if somebody had put 
a hand inside the vase and found it a 
tight fit. It occurred to me then that 
it might have been used as a hiding 
place for the stolen property. Well, 























of course the girl had access to both 
Mrs. Carmichael’s rooms and this. She 
could have hidden it there, and been 
trying to get it when she dropped the 
vase. But it wasn’t much of a clew, 
so I didn’t have the girl searched. Her 
running away, though, seems to clinch 
the matter. I think we'll find the ear- 
rings when we have Julie here.” 

“Well,” said the manager, “the rep- 
utation of the hotel can’t suffer much 
more now—the story has already gone 
too far—but I hope you're on the right 
track now, and that they’ll make an ex- 
ample of the girl. We mustn’t have 
this become known as a place where 
guests’ property isn’t safe. It’s up to 
you, Tileston, to take a hump. You 
weren’t of much use in solving this 
riddle. You maintained from the start 
that the job was done by an outsider.” 

“T couldn’t suspect a girl who’s been 
as satisfactory as you yourself admit,” 
said the house detective defensively. 
“And it did look to me like an outside 
job. I didn’t have the luck of this gen- 
tleman in running onto the scent of 
that broken vase. In fact, I wasn’t in 
this room at all.” 

There was a sound of steps outside, 
and the door opened. “Hello! 
all this?” asked Jim Denville. 

The manager rose. “You'll pardon 
us, I hope, Mr. Denville. It’s about 
the Carmichael affair. Julie, the maid, 
is under arrest, and we’re waiting for 
her to be brought here. You see, she 
concealed it in your room—at least 
that’s the theory—and we want to con- 
front her with the evidence and get a 
confession.” 

“That's right,” said Denville, sitting 
down. “Just make yourselves at home. 
By the way, it was I who put the Bend- 
boro police on her trail. I happened to 
see her there, and though we've al- 
ways been quite friendly here, she 
didn’t recognize me—or pretended not 
to—and hurried away when I accosted 
her. That looked suspicious, and I’d 
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been thinking a great deal about that 
robbery—because Have you found 
the earrings, by the way?” 

“No,” answered the detective. “I 
suspect she’s got them with her.” 

“T think not,” said Denville. ‘That’s 
why I was worrying so much about the 
robbery. You see, | found them here, 
and here they are!” He crossed to 
the mantel and took down his pipe 
case. He opened it, and his expression 
became one of amazement. “Gone!” 

Tileston arose. “I'll go down to pi- 
lot the officer up here with Julie when 
they arrive,” he volunteered. 

“T don’t know what to make of it,” 
confessed Denville. “I found the 
things last night in that vase. By Jove, 
the vase is gone, too!” 

“Broken,” volunteered the detective. 

“I’m as sure as anything that I put 
them in here. I meant to take the 
proper steps this morning, but I got a 
telegram calling me away on an early 
train and hadn’t time. And now they’re 
missing again !” 

He had not heard the door open. 
Now, at the sound of his wife’s voice, 
he turned. “Mona!” 

“T’ll get them,’ she said. Whether 
her husband had confessed to the theft 
or whether the explanation was of more 
innocent nature she did not know; but 
she had heard his last few words, and 
saw the empty case in his hand. “I 
found them there this morning, and 
removed them and put them in here.” 
She unlocked the drawer of her desk 
and reached within. Then she searched 
frantically. “I can’t find them!” she 
cried. “But tell me—who took them 
in the first place? I’ve been worried 
half to death.” 

“The maid, we think,’ volunteered 
the detective. “You found them to- 
day and put them in here, I under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes—and, oh, that beast of a Tile- 
ston saw me and assumed that I had 
stolen them, and was going to 
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Well, I may as well confess that I paid 
him to keep quiet about it.’’ 

“What?” gasped the manager. “Tile- 
ston? No wonder he didn’t make any 
headway on the case! He must be in 
league with the girl, the crook! Can’t 
we get him? He left only——” 

“T guess we can.” The detective 
smiled. “I’ve been suspecting him, too; 
that’s one reason I staged this meet- 
ing with Julie here to-night. He must 
have become scared and tried to get 
away. When he said he hadn’t been 
in this room to-day I knew he was ly- 
ing, because I saw him come in here 
this morning and remain for ten min- 
utes. We know now what he was do- 
ing then, thanks to Mrs. Denville.” 

“But why wait here?” asked 
frantic He’s getting 





the 
manager. “I far- 
ther away every minute!” 

“No, he isn’t. When I went down 
to telephone to headquarters I asked 
for an officer to come up here to watch 
for him if he tried to get away. He 
must be downstairs right now.” 

The detective’s view of the situa- 
tion was correct. The runaway Tile- 
stone was brought to the room in cus- 
tody of a husky pillar of law and or- 
der, and again. became a member of 
the waiting group. 

3ut where are the jewels?” inquired 
Mona .dazedly. Events were moving 
too fast for her to keep pace with them 

“He can tell us. Come across, Tile- 
ston. Have you got ’em you, 
must you go and get them?” 


on or 
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In answer the fallen house detective 
took the missing earrings from his 
pocket. “There are the blame things!” 
he said. “I thought it’d be just an 
easy pick-up—they’re certainly not 
worth this! But the whole thing was 
a fizzle from the start. That’s what 
comes of taking a woman—a girl, into 
a scheme!” 

“And now, 
gave you this 


how about mine, that I 
morning for keeping 
quiet?” demanded Mrs. Denville. 

“Here, too. [I 2 dare to ae 
them anywhere.” He drew them fort 
and Mona rapidly counted them. 

A bell boy came with the informa- 
tion that Julie, in company of an 
cer, had arrived below. 

“TI guess,” said the detective, 
“we needn’t keep Mr. and Mrs. Den- 
ville up any longer. We don’t need to 
stage a third degree here now. You'll 
give a full confession later, Tileston?’ 

The latter nodded sullenly, and the 
manager, the officer, and his captive 
left the room. 

When the Denvilles’ 
zied congratulations had 
point of lucid explanation, Mona asked: 

“But why were you in Bendboro ?” 

Why,” replied her husband, “I’d 
applied for a position as superintendent 
there with the Bendboro Tool Company. 


otn- 


rising, 


fren- 
the 


mutual 
reached 


I hadn’t an idea in the world I’d be 
considered, but this morning early I 
got a telegram to go to see them. After 


an all-day session with their directors 


I landed the job!” 


NEW LAW HELPS PRISONERS 


BY a law recently passed 
jail before his trial 
finally imposed upon him by 
; il awaiting trial for two months, 
before being convicted. 
them would in reality 


the judge. 
while 
Both might 


1 
be incarcer: 


inquality has been wiped away by the recent law. 


New York State the time a prisoner 
and conviction must 


then be 
ited one month longer 


has spent in 


be deducted from the sentence 
Hitherto one man might be detained in 
held only one month 
five but one of 
than the other. This 


The length of time an offender 


another might be 


sentenced to years, 


has been kept in jail before his sentence must be stated on the papers committing 
him to prison. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ROWING tired of his life as an instructor in the university, Professor James Xenophon Salwick 


decides to embark on a career of crime. 


In bis quest of adventure, he falls in with a mys- 


terious young woman of rare beauty, who generally wears a black mask over the upper part of her 


face. 
criminals, 


The girl, who wishes to be known as Madam Madcap, is apparently the head of a band of 


She kidnaps Hamilton Brone, a well-to-do man about town, and holds him a prisoner at her 


headquarters. At the same time she manages 


been murdered by bis friend, Wallace Melkington, in a quarre) over her. 
“Brute” 
With these and the professor, she robs the residence of Miss Dorcas Darcan, a 


several underworld characters, known 


and “Shifty” Slade. 


as 


wealthy orphan heiress living on upper Fifth Avenue. 
run into a police trap, on a robbery she has planned for him, and he is arrested. 


to give the police the impression that Brone has 


She enlists in her service 
Wilger, “Gentleman Joe’ Marget, “Red” Riley, 
she causes Marget to 
Hamilton Brone 


Shortly after this, 


meanwhile is informed by Shifty Slade that a hoax is being worked on him, as Madam Madcap has 
led him to believe that he has killed his friend Melkington, and that he is being held in a deten- 


tion place for the criminal insanes 


All this time, Lionel Waldron, a private detective and a friend 


of Brone’s, is working vainly to find the missing man. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE BETRAYAL. 
TER breakfast the following 
morning, Madam Madcap 


called a conference of Slade, 

Wilger, Red Riley, and the 
professor, with Sambo standing in front 
of the door as usual. 

“IT expect to have returns from the 
jewels we got at the Darcan residence,” 
Madam Madcap said, “before another 
forty-eigit hours. In the meantime, 
ve'll go ahead with other plans. I 
1ope that all of you are satisfied. It 
is too bad that Mr. Marget is not with 
us, but he is paying the penalty of 
breaking a rule.” 

“Aw, forget him!” Slade said. 

“T want all of you to remain in the 
house to-day until you hear from me,” 
she went on. “That is all.” 

Slade and Wilger went to the loung- 
ing room to play cards, and Red Riley 
and the professor remained in the par- 


lor below. Madam Madcap left them, 
and a few minutes later slipped through 
the passage and out of the building. 

She walked half a dozen blocks down 
the street and went into a telephone 
booth. Once more she called police 
headquarters and got the captain of de- 
tectives on the wire. 

“Well, I-see that you got Gentleman 
Joe Marget,” she said. 

“Are you the woman who tipped that 
off?” the captain asked. 

“T am.” 

“Well, whoever you are, I want to 
thank you for it. You certainly gave 
me the correct dope. Gentleman Joe 
hasn't said a word since his arrest, but 
he seems to be getting mighty nervous 
about something. I don’t suppose you 
care to tell me your name?” 

“T don’t mind. I am Madam Mad- 
cap.” 

“What's that?” the captain shrieked 
into the transmitter, 


’ 
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Well, I may as well confess that I paid 
him to keep quiet about it.’ 

“What?” gasped the manager. “Tile- 
ston? No wonder he didn’t make any 
headway on the case! He must be in 
league with the girl, the crook! Can’t 
we get him? He left only 

“IT guess we can.” The detective 
smiled. “I’ve been suspecting him, too; 
that’s one reason I staged this meet- 
ing with Julie here to-night. He must 
have become scared and tried to get 
away. When he said he hadn’t been 
in this room to-day I knew he was ly- 
ing, because I saw him come in here 
this morning and remain for ten min- 
utes. We know now what he was do- 
ing then, thanks to Mrs. Denville.” 

“But why wait here?” asked the 
frantic manager. “He’s getting far- 
ther away every minute!” 

“No, he isn’t. When I went down 
to telephone to headquarters I asked 
for an officer to come up here to watch 
for him if he tried to get away. He 
must be downstairs right now.” 

The detective’s view of the situa- 
tion was correct. The runaway Tile- 
stone was brought to the room in cus- 
tody of a husky pillar of law and or- 
der, and again. became a’ member of 
the waiting group. 

“But where are the jewels?” inquired 
Mona .dazedly. Events were moving 
too fast for her to keep pace with them. 

“He can tell us. Come across, Tile- 
ston. Have you got ’em on you, or 
must you go and get them?” 
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In answer the fallen house detective 
took the missing earrings from his 
pocket. “There are the blame things!” 
he said. “I thought it’d be just an 


easy pick-up—they’re certainly not 
worth this! But the whole thing was 
a fizzle from the start. That’s what 


comes of takirig a woman—a girl, into 
a scheme!” 

“And now, how about mine, that I 
gave you this morning for keeping 
quiet?” demanded Mrs. Denville. 

“Here, too. I didn’t dare to leave 
them anywhere.” He drew them forth, 
and Mona rapidly counted them. 

A bell boy came with the informa- 
tion that Julie, in company of an offi- 
cer, had arrived below. 

“T guess,” said the detective, rising, 
“we needn’t keep Mr. and Mrs. Den- 
ville up any longer. We don’t need to 
stage a third degree here now. You'll 
give a full confession later, Tileston?” 

The latter nodded sullenly, and the 
manager, the officer, and his captive 
left the room. 

When the Denvilles’ mutual fren- 
zied congratulations had reached the 
point of lucid explanation, Mona asked: 

“But why were you in Bendboro?” 

Why,” replied her husband, “I'd 
applied for a position as superintendent 
there with the Bendboro Tool Company. 
I hadn’t an idea in the world I’d be 
considered, but this morning early I 
got a telegram to go to see them. After 
an all-day session with their directors 
I landed the job!” 


NEW LAW HELPS PRISONERS 


BY a law recently passed in New York 


State the time a prisoner has spent in 


jail before his trial and conviction must be deducted from the sentence 


finally imposed upon him by the judge. 


Hitherto one man might be detained in 


jail awaiting trial for two months, while another might be held only one month 


before being convicted. 


them would in reality be incarcerated one month longer than the other. 


inquality has been wiped away by the recent law. 
has been kept in jail before his sentence must be stated on the papers committing 
him to prison. 


Both might then be sentenced to five years, but one of 


This 
The length of time an offender 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ROWING tired of his life as an instructor in 
decides to embark on a career of crime. 


the university, Professor James Xenophon Salwick 


In bis quest of adventure, he falls in with a mys- 


terious young woman of rare beauty, who generally wears a black mask over the upper part of her 


face. 
criminals. 


The girl, who wishes to be known as Madam Madcap, is apparently the head of a band of 


She kidnaps Hamilton Brone, a well-to-do man about town, and holds him a prisoner at her 


headquarters. At the same time she manages 


been murdered by his friend, Wallace Melkington, in a quarrel over her. 
“Brute” 
With these and the professor, she robs the residence of Miss Dorcas Darcan, a 


several underworld characters, known 


and “Shifty” Slade. 


as 


wealthy orphan heiress living on upper Fifth Avenue. 
run into a police trap, on a robbery she has planned for him, and he is arrested. 


to give the police the impression that Brone has 


She enlists in her service 
Wilger, “Gentleman Joe’ Marget, “Red” Riley, 
she causes Marget to 
Hamilton Brone 


Shortly after this, 


meanwhile is informed by Shifty Slade that a hoax is being worked on him, as Madam Madcap has 
led him to believe that he has killed his friend Melkington, and that he is being held in a deten- 


tion place for the criminal insane 


All this time, Lionel Waldron, a private detective and a friend 


of Brone’s, is working vainly to find the missing man. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 


THE BETRAYAL, 
i'TER breakfast the following 
morning, Madam Madcap 


called a conference of Slade, 

Wilger, Red Riley, and the 
professor, with Sambo standing in front 
of the door as usual. 

“T expect to have returns from the 
jewels we got at the Darcan residence,” 
Madam Madcap said, “before another 
forty-eiglit hours. In the meantime, 
we'll go ahead with other plans. I 
hope that all of you are satisfied. It 
is too bad that Mr. Marget is not with 
us, but he is paying the penalty of 
breaking a rule.” 

“Aw, forget him!” Slade said. 

“T want all of you to remain in the 
house to-day until you hear from me,” 
she went on. “That is all.” 


Slade and Wilger went to the loung- 
ing room to play cards, and Red Riley 
and the professor remained in the par- 


lor below. Madam Madcap left them, 
and a few minutes later slipped through 
the passage and out of the building. 

She walked half a dozen blocks down 
the street and went into a telephone 
booth. Once more she called police 
headquarters and got the captain of de- 
tectives on the wire. 

“Well, I-see that you got Gentleman 
Joe Marget,” she said. 

“Are you the woman who tipped that 
off?” the captain asked. 

oe Fl 

“Well, whoever you are, I want to 
thank you for it. You certainly gave 
me the correct dope. Gentleman Joe 
hasn’t said a word since his arrest, but 
he seems to be getting mighty nervous 
about something. I don’t suppose you 
care to tell me your name?” 

“TY don’t mind. I am Madam Mad- 
cap.” 

“What's that?” the captain shrieked 
into the transmitter, 


, 
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“T told you the truth. I am Madam 
Madcap,” she replied. “And don’t get 
all fussed up about it and have visions 
of catching me, for you can’t do it. 
Better land the members of the old 
Duncan gang first, hadn’t you? Are 
you ready for another of them? 

“I certainly am,” the captain said. 

“Just forget Madam Madcap for a 
time and you'll land more than one,” 
she continued. “If you think you can 
land Madam Madcap, try it later. Un- 
derstand ?” 

“I—yes, I understand. 
got a nerve 4 

“Suppose you quiet down and pay at- 
tention now,” she said. “This is going 
to be a delicate affair ina way. I want 
you to make sure that you get ample 
evidence. Do you happen to know a 
man called Brute Wilger ?” 





’ 


But you’ve 





“I do. Did he belong to the old 
Duncan gang?” 
“He did,’ said Madam Madcap. 


“And you haven't a thing on him now, 
as you know very well. You can’t get 
him for his past crimes, but you can 
get something new on him this after- 
noon. Be sure that you get plenty of 
witnesses.” 

“T’'ll attend to that, all right!” 

“T want you to be at a certain little 
café this afternoon about five o’clock. 
’ll give you the address just before I 
Get your eye on \Vilger and 
hout being seen.” 
the 


hang up. 
watch him closely wit 

“That'll be easy enough,” 
captain. 

“Be careful! 
actly a boob! 
until you can 
goods.” 

“What sort of a stunt is he going to 
pull at this place at five o’clock in the 
afternoon ?” 

“You'll probably discover that if you 
watch him well,” Madam*Madcap re- 
plied. “Just grab him the moment you 





said 


Brute Wilger isn’t ex- 
Watch him carefully 
catch him with the 


have something on him—that’s all.” 
“You can bet I’ll do that!” 
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“And if you do it right, I’ll hand over 
another man soon.” 

“If you really are Madam Madcap, 
what does all this mean?” the captain 
asked. “One gang trying to weed out 
another ?” 

“Possibly,” she said. “Now, listen!” 

She gave him the address of the café, 
hung up the receiver, and hurried back 
down the street. Safe in the narrow 
passage once more, she put on her mask 
and went back to the parlor. Red Riley 
and the professor were playing cards. 

“You two may go out this afternoon 
and get some fresh air,” she said. “But 
be careful, of course. And _ please 
leave me now. Professor, find Sambo 
in the upper hall and tell him to send 
Mr. Wilger to me here.” 

She did not have to wait long. 
Within three minutes, Brute Wilger en- 
tered the parlor, closed the door at her 
command, and then sat down at one 
end of the tong table. Madam Madcap 
regarded him carefully for a moment. 

“IT wonder how far I can trust you?” 
she said. 

“To the limit,” Wilger declared. “I’m 
strong for you. The way you got the 
professor out of trouble ii 

“Do you like the professor?” 

“ll say I do! He’s all man!” was 
Wilger’s tribute, 

“I’m glad you like him, but I didn’t 
send for you to talk about the profes- 
Do you think I’ll be safe in trust- 
ing you on a delicate mission?” 

“You know it!” 

“T want you to do a little work alone 
and keep it to yourself. Can you do it 
—without running right up to Slade 
and repeating all I tell you. It wouldn’t 
make much difference if he knew it, 
but when I want a man to work alone, I 





sor. 


want him to do just that.” 
“T'll keep mum!” Wilger said. 
Ill keey un!” Wilg l 
“Very well. I am going to trust you. 
I want you to be at a certain place this 
afternoon at a quarter before five 
o'clock.” 














“Where?” 
She named the little café. 


“IT know it well—used to hang 
around there,” Wilger said. 

“That’s good! I want you to go to 
a table far back in the corner and or- 
der something to eat, just so you can 
sit there and not be bothered.” 

“T getcha!” 

“Somebody will come to you—a 
woman. She will put her left hand 
over her chest and clear her throat 
twice—that will be a signal for recog- 
nition.” 

“T got that. But women don’t hang 
around that place.” 

“Nobody will wonder at this woman 
being there. Pay close attention and do 
not interrupt again. Do whatever this 
woman tells you. Do you understand? 
No matter how silly it may sound, how 
unusual, you do just as she says—and 
do not hesitate about it.” 

“T got that. But what 

“No questions. Just do exactly as 
she tells you.” 

“All right!” 

“Have you faith in me?” 

“T’d bank on you!” said Wilger. 

“If you ever have reason to doubt 
me, better stop and think first,” she 


” 





said. “No matter what happened, 
would you betray me?” 
“No!” 


“Very well. Don’t act on impulse. 
Reason things out and remember that I 
am not playing the ordinary game. 
Sometimes I may seem to use peculiar 
methods, but I generally get results.” 

“Tl say you do!” Wilger declared, 
grinning. 

“Carry out my orders, then. Do not 
make the slightest mistake. Just have 
faith, Wilger—have faith, no matter 
what hapens.” 

“What can happen?” 

“A pinch is always possible. What 
would you do in case of a pinch, Wil- 
ger?” 

“Sit tight—like you said.” 
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“Very well. That is all!” 

Wilger left the parlor and returned 
to the lounging room, where Shifty 
Slade demanded to know what was go- 
ing on. 

“Madam Madcap wants me to do an 
errand for her late this afternoon,” 
Wilger said. “Nothin’ much. I think 
she’s plannin’ some new stunt.” 

Wilger little guessed the “stunt.” 
Madam Madcap ate luncheon at the 
usual hour and then went to her own 
room. The professor left the house, 
and so did Red Riley. Slade had re- 
ceived orders to remain inside, as he 
might be needed. 

Madam Madcap called her house- 
keeper and maid to her own room. 
They had kept rather in the background 
in the establishment, simply attending 
to their duties, keeping the place rea- 
sonably clean, cooking and serving the 
meals. None of the gang knew their 
relation to Madam Madcap; but they 
were women she could trust. 

“Your work is done!” she told them. 
“Here is two hundred dollars each. 
Slip out of the house some time this 
afternoon and forget all about this af- 
fair. I know where to find you, if I 
need you again.” 

She paid them, and they went away. 
Next, Madam Madcap went to a closet 
in the corner of the room and took out 
a costume. She dressed quickly. 

At half past four o'clock, the little 
door at the end of the narrow passage 
was opened cautiously, and Madam 
Madcap, without her mask and dressed 
in the uniform of a Salvation Army 
lassie, walked briskly down the alley. 

She ran the risk, of course, of meet- 
ing some genuine member of that or- 
ganization, but she was prepared to 
watch for a uniform and evade any- 
body who wore one. Moreover, she 
had ascertained that there was liable to 
be no member of the army in that 
locality at that hour. 

She walked down the street, alert, 
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going toward the little café she had 
named to Brute Wilger and also to 
the captain of detectives. It was a 
quarter of five when she reached the 
corner nearest it, and so she walked on, 
stopping now and then to look into a 
shop window, her tambourine tucked 
beneath her right arm. 

Presently she turned back, came to 
the café again, and glanced through one 
of the windows. It was a dirty little 
place, with a bar in the front part and 
tables scattered throughout the rest of 
the room. Rough patrons were in it, 
and waiters were kept busy. It was no 
place to be visited by a delicate woman. 

But Madam Madcap knew that a Sal- 
vation Army lassie could go there and 
not be subjected to insult. She knew 
the power of the uniform she wore. 
Men might turn their backs when she 
tendered her tambourine, but none 
would insult her, or if one forgot him- 
self so much as to do so, the others 
would instantly punish him. Where 
other women would not dare go, where 
even some men would hesitate, a Sal- 
vation Army lassie could walk una- 
fraid. 

She passed through the swinging 
Brute Wilger, she saw, had 
He was sitting at 





doors. 
obeyed instructions. 
a greasy table far back in a corner, eat- 
She saw the captain of de- 
tectives, too, at another table not far 
from Wilger. Evidently he had been 
unobserved by any who knew him. He 
had his face half turned away from 
Wilger, but Madam Madcap knew that 
he was watching. 

She went to the front of the bar and 
tendered her tambourine and received a 
She long before had decided to 
double any money she thus collected 
under false pretenses and send it to the 
So she passed on down the 


ing slowly. 


dime. 


Army. 
bar, offering her tambourine, smiling 
impartially at the men who gave and 
at those who did not. 

She finished with those at 


the bar 
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Slowly 
she made her way toward the back of 


and turned toward the tables. 


the room. She even stopped before the 
captain of detectives and received a 
dime. At last she approached Brute 
Wilger. 

Wilger, of course, never had seen 
Madam Madcap’s face, and so she was 
safe. He watched her approach and 
wondered whether this was the woman 
Madam Madcap had meant. Wilger 
scarcely believed it, thought the clock 
on the wall told him it was but two 
minutes of five. 

She stopped before him. She put 
her left hand to her bosom, and cleared 
Wilger’s eyes nar- 








her throat twice. 
rowed. 

“Something for the Salvation Army, 
sir?” she asked and added in a whis- 
per: “Grab the coins out of the tam- 
bourine, quick!” 

She disguised her voice as she spoke. 
Wilger flashed her a look and noticed 
that she was standing so as to shield 
him from the others in the café. His 
hand went up, the tambourine tilted, he 
grasped the handful of eoins. 

Instantly, Madam Madcap 
back from the table. Her scream rang 
out above the din of the room—a 
woman’s scream in such a place! Men 


sprang 


whirled toward her. 
“He stole! He took my money 
Brute Wilger, bewildered, was upon 
his feet now, bending over the table. 
Men were rushing toward them, the 
captain of detectives in the lead. 
He took 
it from the tambourine! See—he has 
it in his hand!” 
Wilger’s 
His face was flushed, there was a wild 
i hands were 
that of a 





“He stole charity money! 


appearance was against him. 


1 his eyes, his 
clenched, his attitutde was 
belligerent. 

“What the——” he began. 
And then they were upon him, men 
shriek their 


look il 


} 


who did not hesitate to 


opinions of one who would steal char- 














ity money from a Salvation Army 
lassie. They hurled themselves at him, 
clawing at him, striking at him, and 
Brute Wilger, frightened, unable to 
solve this puzzle instantly, tried to fight 
his way to the wall, tried to reach the 
rear door, attempted to escape. 

That damned him. They threw him 
back into the room, while Madam Mad- 
cap crouched beside the table. The 
captain of detectives battled his way to 
Wilger’s side. 

“Under arrest!” he shrieked above 
the din. “Back there! Be quiet!” 

The confusion ceased. Hard-breath- 
ing, angry men ringed around Wilger 
and the captain and Madam Madcap. 

“What’s all this?” the captain de- 
manded. “Stealing from the Salvation 
Army, Wilger? That’s about the low- 
est a man can fall!” 

An angry murmur came from the 
crowd. 

“I—she told me to take it!” Wilger 
gasped, still bewildered, afraid of those 
who surrounded him. 

A laugh of derision answered him. 
They could not swallow that. An 
Army girl ask him to take her charity 
money that she had such hard work 
collecting? 

“This will settle you!” the captain 
of detectives was saying. “Pretty low, 
you are!” 

The Army woman touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“Perhaps he was not himself,” she 
said. “It is our mission to forgive 

“But we cannot overlook this, my 
girl,” the captain said. ‘Such a man 
must answer to the law.” 

“T—I do not care to prosecute, if he'll 
give the money back,” she said. “I 
would not want to testify 2 








“We've got plenty of witnesses!” the 
captain said. “I want your names, men 
—the names of any who saw this and 
who will help send this cur where he 
belongs!” 

They crowded toward him, eager to 
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give their names and addresses, save a 
few who did not care to appear in 
court, and so slipped away. Brute Wil- 
ger, watching his chance, made one 
more attempt for freedom and was 
hurled back into the room. 

Wilger could not solve this. The 
woman had given him the pre-arranged 
signal, had told him to take the money. 
Had he been betrayed? And then he 
recalled the words of Madam Madcap 
—that she worked in peculiar ways, 
that he was to have faith, to “sit tight.” 
Wilger decided in that moment that he 
would “sit tight” at least for a few 
days. Perhaps this was an affair be- 
yond his reasoning. 

Madam Madcap saw the expression 
of his face change and knew the work- 
ings of his mind. It was what she had 
expected Brute Wilger to do—and a 
day or two would be more than enough. 

“T—I am not feeling well,” she told 
the captain. “May I go now, please?” 

“Just give me your name and ad- 
dress.” 

She gave them—fictitious ones, of 
course. 

“But I should hate to have to testify 
against him,” she said. “I would rather 
forgive and let him have another 
chance. He may have had some ex- 
cellent reason.” 

“T understand your feelings, but I 
have my duty,” the captain said. “Don’t 
worry about it. I'll see that you are 
annoyed as little as possible.” 

The captain would have liked to ask 
a few questions, but he judged this to 
be neither the time nor the place. He 
would look up the Salvation Army las- 
sie later, he thought. And so Madam 
Madcap was allowed to go from the 
café and up the street, and the captain 
took charge of his prisoner. Two 
blocks from the café, Madam Madcap 
began smiling. Brute Wilger, she knew, 
would be convicted and given a jail 
term, even without her presence as a 
witness. The police would see to that. 
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They. had other witnesses in plenty, and 
Wilger’s past record. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A TEST OF FAITH. 


AFE at home, her costume changed 
and her mask on again, Madam 
Madcap went to the parlor. Sambo 
appeared in the doorway long enough 
to report that Hamilton Brone was sate 
in his cell and that Shifty Slade was 
slumbering in the lounging room, 
Her hands clasped on the table be- 
fore her, Madam Madcap bowed her 
head and held communion with her- 


self. She had run a certain risk in the 
Brute Wilger affair, but she felt sure 
that the risk was at an end now. She 
had dismissed the housekeeper and 


maid. Hamilton Brone was in his cell, 
Slade was still at her command, Sambo 
was on duty, and Red Riley and the 
professor, she supposed, were some- 
where in the neighborhood. But as she 
raised her head, the professor came into 
the room. 


“You—er—are not occupied?” he 
asked. 

“No: come in.” 

“IT should like a little conversation 


with you,” the professor went on to 
say. 

“Certainly. Sit down.” 

The professor sat down, cleared his 
throat, removed and polished and re- 
adjusted his spectacles, and then looked 
at her down the length of the table. 

Ve shall not be overheard?” he 
asked. 

“Close the door, if you like.” 

The professor closed the door and 
returned to this chair. 


“My dear Madam 
forced to speak plainly 
the shoulder—as the 
trust that you are 
fended.” 


“Go ahead, professor. 


y, straight from 
saying is—and I 
10t going to be of- 


4 


What is it?” 
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“T—er—I know of the arrest of Mr. 
srute \Wilger,” he said. 

Madam Madcap sat up straighter in 
her chair, and then bent forward again. 

“Well?” 

“T study the human animal, as you 
know, at every opportunity,” the pro- 
fessor continued. “I like to observe 
men in places out of the ordinary— 
for me. I happened to enter that café 
just as—er—Mr. Wilger was being ar- 


1 1 
he asxed, 


rested.” 
“Well?” 
“And, of course, I recognized you,” 
the professor said. “The entire affair 
struck me as being very peculiar. You 
have been told under what circum- 
stances I first met Mr. Wilger—in my 
own apartment uptown. I have taken 
quite a fancy to him. He has instructed 
me to the best of his ability in the lore 
of the underworld.” 
“So I understand.’ 
“Therefore, I have a quite friendly 
feeling toward him—more so than to- 
ward any of the others, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Red Riley. | 
that I witnessed the 
the café, and I was 


entire 
dum- 


may 
affair at 
founded.” 

The professor stopped to clear his 
throat again, and Madam Madca 
waited. His eyes were burning pecul- 
iarly, his chin had a more decisive ex- 


Say 


pression than usual, 
“Tt appeared to me,” the professor 
said, “that you caused the arrest. It is 
Wilger would 
steal money from a Army 
lassie, especially since you have given 
him ample funds recently. If he did 
stoop so low, why did you betray him 
instead of waiting and speaking to him 
about the matter later? And—if I 
may ask—why were you in that place, 
dressed in that c Did you de- 
liberately betray into the hands of the 
a pal? Or is it pard? No 
matter !” 
Madam Madcap’s eyes glittered at 


beyond belief that Mr. 
Salvation 


stume? 


police 














him through the mask and she waited 
a moment before answering. 

“What do you think?” 
finally. 

“IT scarcely know what to think,” the 
professor replied. “I have heard much 
of the peculiar principles of the under- 
world. I had understood that there 
was honor among thieves—if you will 
pardon me. It was my belief that no 
man or woman of the underworld 
would snitch—I believe that is the 
term? They always stood loyal to their 
associates, though they suffered for it, 
I believed.” 

“And have you changed your ideas?” 
she asked. 

“What am I to believe?” the profes- 
sor demanded. “Gentleman Joe Mar- 
get, and now Brute Wilger! Who will 
be the next?” 

“Are you accusing me?” she asked. 
“T am eager for an explanation,” he 
told her. “You know that I have ad- 
mired you—that I have learned to love 


she asked 


you. It was not for your grace and 
beauty alone, but your magnificent 


spirit, your courage, your qualities of 
mind, your leadership. Am I to be- 
lieve that my idol is in the dust? Am 
I to believe that you are not even 
worthy the trust and respect of crimi- 
nals ?”” 

“Professor!” 

“Why did you break my faith in 
you?” he asked. “What faith can I 
have in any human being after this? 
When criminals begin betraying one an- 
other, it is a happy day for the police. 
Down here, where men and women run 
kindred risks, where they fight eternally 
against a common foe, I had supposed 
to find fellowship, loyalty, honesty of a 
sort. My ideals are indeed shattered.” 

“Does it mean so much to you?” she 
asked. 

“It means everything to me. It 
means that I was wrong in my view- 
point. You told me once that I did not 
have the proper disposition to be a crim- 
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inal. Thank Heaven! Why did you 
do it? What defense can you make? 
Can’t you see that I want you to clear 
yourself before me? Can’t you see that 
I still love you, that 1 want my faith 
in you restored?” 

“And I am afraid that I am begin- 
ning to love you, too,” she said softly. 
“You are a splendid man, you have 
been doing a splendid work. I like you 
because you are so different from other 
men, because you have applied your- 
self———” 

“Vindicate yourself!” he said. 

“You say that you love me. I am 
going to put that love to the great test, 
to see whether it is worthy,” she told 
him. 

“What is your meaning?” 

“In the face of what you saw and 
heard, and what you now are thinking, 
I am going to ask you to trust me yet 
further. Oh, I know that it will be diffi- 
cult, but that is the test of love!” 

“T—I don’t understand.” 

“T will tell you that I did betray Mar- 
get and Wilger—and that I am not 
done. I say that you will agree that 
I was justified, when you know all, and 
I ask you to keep on loving and trusting 
me and not to judge me now.” 

The professor got up from his chair 
and approached her. 

“Take off your mask!” he said. “I 
want to see your face when you talk!” 

Madam Madcap’s hands went to her 
face instantly, and the mask was re- 
moved. She looked up at him, not a 
muscle of her face moving, and the 
professor’s eyes held hers. 

“Now say it!” he commanded. 

“T want you to continue to love and 
trust me—and wait for the explana- 
tion,” she said. “Perhaps I am fooling 
you, too. Perhaps I shall betray you 
next. Do you think that? Do you 
think I am that utterly low thing that 
would break all rules of loyalty and 
decency? Can you trust me further?” 
The professor sank into the chair 
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again. He glanced across the room and 
then back at her. 

“TJ—J shall continue to trust you and 
wait for the explanation,” he said. 

“Thank you. Perhaps you will be 
rewarded.” 

“But I cannot understand 

“Explanations will come later, pro- 
fessor.” 

“Those men were working with you 
—were your pals?” 

—_— 

“And you deliberately 

“Are you trusting me?” 
rupted. 

“IT beg your pardon. I place myself 
absolutely at your mercy. I wait to see 
whether all faith is gone, or whether 
there is a glorious answer to this rid- 
dle.” 

Madam Madcap put on her mask 
again as the professor took off his spec- 
tacles to polish them once more, though 
they did not need it. The professor 
always polished his spectacles when he 
was nervous or worried. 

“And now let us get to business,” 
Madam Madcap said, in her old man- 
ner. “Our band is rapidly growing 
smaller, and I must make use of you. 
Will you carry out my instructions 
faithfully ?” 

“Certainly, Madam Madcap!” 

“Then I want you, first of all—— 

There was a sudden commotion in 
the hall, and the voices of Sambo and 
Red Riley could be heard in argument. 
Somebody knocked loudly at the door. 
At a sign from Madam Madcap, the 
professor crossed the room, unlocked 
the door and threw it open. Riley 
burst in, past Sambo, who would have 
restrained him. 

“They’ve 
claimed. 
Brute!” 

Madam Madcap pretended surprise 
and astonishment. She sprang to her 
feet and faced him. 
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she inter- 
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“What is that you said?” she de. 
manded. 

“Wilger’s pinched. Got him in a 
café! Seems he tried to get away with 
some small change 2 

“Preposterous!”’” Madam 
cried. 

She glanced at the professor, and he 
took the glance to indicate that he was 
to act, too. 

“How did it happen?” he asked. 

“T wasn’t there! I heard about it!” 
Riley said. “They say he grabbed the 
money in a Salvation Army girl’s tam- 
bourine. A copper happened to be in 
the place 

“What’s that?’ 
door. 

Shifty Slade had heard the commo- 
tion and a part of Riley’s words. Now 
he stormed into the room, fists on hips, 
under jaw shot out, eyes flaming. 

“Got the Brute, did they?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Who says so?” 

“It’s all over town! 
mobbed him. Grabbed 
Salvation Army girl 

“And him with a roll in his pocket?” 
Slade sneered. 

“They got him, all right!” 

“Then it was a plant!” Slade de- 
clared. “They got Marget, too, didn’t 
they? It smells!” 

He advanced toward Red Riley, his 
chest heaving. 

“T think I’m beginnin’ to understand 
this!” he said. “Chippin’ away at my 
gang, are you, Riley? Tryin’ to hand 
‘em over, are you? You dirty stool 
pigeon !” 

“Don’t you call me—— 

“You heard me!” Slade cried. “We 
buried the hatchet while we was workin’ 
with Madam Madcap, did we? And 
dirty stool pigeon—you’ve 
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been framin’ my boys!” 
“It’s a lie!” Riley shrieked. 

know anything about it!” 
Shifty Slade hurled himself forward. 

Riley met him with a crash. 


“T don't 


lists 
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The brutal fight of gang 


thudded. 
chieftains was on. 

Madam Madcap crouched against a 
wall, trying to get out of their way. 
She called to Sambo, to the professor, 
and they hurled themselves into the 


fray. But they were fighting madmen 
now, men who wanted nothing except 
to get at each other, men who disre- 
garded all proper rules of combat and 
sought only to exterminate each other. 

A knife flashed in Slade’s hand, but 
the professor succeeded in tearing it 
away. Sambo exerted his great 
strength, and hurled Red Riley back- 
ward. And then Sambo and the pro- 
fessor were between the two men, striv- 
ing to keep them apart. 

“Wait! Wait!’ Madam Madcap 
cried. “Slade, wait! Riley, go back 
to the wall!” 

Breathing heavily, crouched for a 
spring, they faced each other, a dozen 
feet between them. Madam Madcap 
hurried around the table. 

“This must stop!” she commanded. 
“Do you want to wreck everything? 
Have you thought of me?’ 

“That stool pigeon ” Slade began. 

“Wait, Slade! Let me investigate 
this. It may mean trouble for all of 
us. We've got to get out of here until 
we are sure—they may get some more 





of us. Wait, Slade. Let me _ in- 
vestigate—and I'll learn the truth. 


And if I find that Riley has done what 
you think, l’il let you handle him,” 


“T can handle him now—— 
“Be just, Slade! Let’s find out the 
truth!” she begged. “We've got to 


get away until we are sure. Riley, you 
get out—get out Go anywhere 
you please, but don’t come back here 
until to-morrow evening unless you are 
sure that everything is all right. Go— 
~ 9? 


now! 





now 

Red Riley, snarling at his foe, walked 
around the table, picked up his cap and 
hurried to the door. 


“Now!” Madam coin- 


Madcap 
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manded. “You and Slade stay away 
from each other until I find out the 
truth!” 

Riley snarled again and hurried into 
the hall toward the front door. 
Madam Madcap faced Slade. 

“You're not to fight with Riley until 
we know!” she said. “I want you to 
get away from here, too. Go some 
place where I can reach you by tele- 
phone, and stay there until midnight. I 
may want you at any time. Where’ll 
you be?” 

“At the old headquarters of my 
gang,” Slade said. “I can take care of 
myself there. There’s a phone.” 

“Give me the number!” 

Slade did, and Madam Madcap wrote 
it on a bit of paper. 

“Go!” she commanded. “Learn any- 
thing you can, but stay near that tele- 
phone. Don’t mix with Riley until we 
learn the truth. I think you’re wrong, 
Slade. I don’t think Riley had any- 
thing to do with it, but I'll find out who 
did!” 

Slade left the house, and Sambo re- 
tired to the hall. Madam Madcap sank 
into her chair at the head of the table. 

“How they fought!” she gasped. “I 
was afraid—Riley would be hurt.” 

“Why fear for Riley?” the professor 
asked. “Does he mean more to you 
than Slade?” 

“T didn’t want him hurt—because he 
was innocent. You'll understand, pro- 
fessor, when you know all. It won’t be 
long now. The time has come.” 

“You were speaking of—er—work 
to do when we suffered the interrup- 
tion,” the professor reminded her. 

“Yes. I have a package of papers 
here. They are addressed to a certain 
police official.” 

She looked up, and her eyes 
those of the professor squarely. 

“IT am going to slip another paper in 
the envelope and seal it, and I want to 
have it delivered,” she said. “Can you 
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trust me? It might be a trick. Per- 
haps I am betraying you now.” 

“If it is your wish,” the profes- 
sor said. “I have said that I would 
trust you further.” 

She wrote rapidly on a piece of paper, 
thrust it into the envelope, sealed it. . 

“Go down the street a few blocks, 
and call a messenger,” she directed. 
“Pay him well and urge him to deliver 
the package as quickly as_ possible. 
Make him think that you are an officer, 
and that it will cause him trouble if he 
does not obey.” 

The professor glanced at the enve- 
lope. It was addressed to the captain 
of detectives. Once more his eyes met 
those of Madam Madcap, and then he 
reached for his hat. 

“And return to me as soon as you 
have done this,” she said. “I shall be 
waiting.” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE GET-AWAY. 


ADAM MADCAP, as soon as the 
professor had departed, left the 
parlor and descended to the first floor 
of the house. From room to room she 
went, making certain that every win- 
dow was fastened properly, and all the 
doors except the front one and that 
which opened into the narrow passage. 
Back on the second floor again, she 
visited all the rooms in turn, and finally 
came to the one she used as a bed- 
chamber. There she got a suit case and 
a bag from the closet, and packed cloth- 
ing and toilet articles, leaving nothing 
except the uniform of the Salvation 
Army lassie and some soiled linen. She 
put suit case and bag ready by the 
door, then went out into the hall again 
to the front stairs and up to the third 
floor. Outside the door of the prison 


room she stopped to take a key from a 
pocket of her jacket. 

Hamilton Brone, pacing in his cell, 
two steps either way, heard the key 
grate in the lock and clutched at the 
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bars, watching the door as it swung 
open. Brone hoped that it was the pro- 
fessor. He was attempting to get the 
professor to smuggle out a letter. Un- 
able to get in touch with Shifty Slade 
again, Brone had attempted to bribe 
Salwick, raising the price day by day, 
wondering how long the _ professor 
could hold out. 

A look of rage came into his face 
when Madam Madcap entered and 
closed the door behind her. He sank 
back on the end of the bunk and glared 
at her through the bars. 

Madam Madcap approached the cell 
and stood before it, looking in at Brone, 
her eyes flashing. Then she spoke in 
a voice as hard as steel. 

“This is the last time you’ll see me 
here,” she said. ‘‘This is the last time 
you'll ever look upon this mask. Un- 
less I choose, you'll never know the 
woman who has kept you here like 
this, torturing and punishing you “ 

“In Heaven’s name, what. does it 
mean?” Brone cried. “Why have you 
done this thing? And what, exactly, 
have you done?” 

Madam Madcap got a chair and 
placed it before the door of the cell. 
She sat down and looked in at him 
again. 

“What have I done?” she asked. 
“First, I attracted you, and the whole 
city laughed at your silly infatuation 
for a woman whose face you never had 
seen. Then I lured you away from the 
cabaret with me—and you simply dis- 
appeared. Everybody assumed, of 
course, that you had gone away with 
me. 

“Then there were rumors that you 
had been murdered, that Wallace Mel- 
kington had killed you because you had 
insulted him in the restaurant. That 
caused Melkington a great deal of trou- 
ble, and to save himself he was forced 
to tell the truth, which made him look 
ridiculous. 

“Then there was a residence robbed. 




















Everybody knew that Madam Madcap 
and her people had robbed it, and your 
fingerprints were found on the door of 
the safe. I put them there in a peculiar 
way, but it was effective. The idea 
grew that you, infatuated with me, had 
turned crook at my command. 

“Lionel Waldron was engaged by 
your wife to find you. Unable to face 
the disgrace, your wife went to the 
home ot her mother in Buffalo. The 
police started looking for you, as they 
were looking for me. I hope that you 
have suffered some. I hope that you 
knew anguish when you believed that 
you were in prison facing a life sen- 
tence for killing one of your best 
friends. 1 hope, too, that you appre- 
ciate the fact that, whatever happens, 
there will be thousands who will al- 
ways believe you did what the public 
now thinks.” 

“But why?” Brone cried. “Why 
have you done this? Are you some 
woman who fancies that I wronged you 
at some time?” 

“T suppose there are many such, and 
some, no doubt, you should fear,” she 
said. “But it is nothing like that. I 
never spoke to you in my life until that 
first night in the cabaret.” 

“Your sister, or——” 

“You have wronged no woman of 
my acquaintance,” she told him, “Per- 
haps you will learn the truth some day.” 

“And what are you going to do 
now?” he asked. “Haven’t you had 
enough of vengeance, or whatever it 
[s it money that you want—ran- 
som money ?” 

Madam Madcap laughed at him. “I 
haven’t quite as much money as you,” 
she replied, “but I have more than I'll 
ever need. I am not after any of your 
money, though many poor fools were 
inclined to think so.” 

“You have money? And yet you are 
the head of a band of thieves?” Ham- 
ilton Brone asked. 

“Do you think that peculiar? 


is? 


Didn’t 
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you ever hear of a person playing the 
criminal for pure love of defying the , 
law, to get excitement and adventure?” 

“And what are you going to do 
now?” Brone asked again. 

“Oh, I am through with this sort of 
thing for a time,” she said. “All I 
have to do is remove my mask, get a 
few blocks away, and nobody can iden- 
tify me as Madam Madcap or cause me 
annoyance. Simple, isn’t it?” 

“And what about me?” 

“Why, I'll leave you here,” she said. 

He sprang to his feet and clutched 
at the bars again. 


“What do you mean?” he cried. 
“Who'll be left with me?” 
“Nobody!” Madam Madcap an- 


swered. “You'll have plenty of soli- 
tude in which to think of your crimes 
and misdemeanors.” 

“T—T’ll starve!” 

“Oh, I hope not! I understand that 
it is a terrible death,” Madam Madcap 
said, laughing cruelly. 

“You’re playing with me!” 

“Am I? Wait and see,” she said. 
“Perhaps you will be fortunate enough 
to have somebody release you; and then 
you will have a little task ahead of you 
—convincing people that you have not 
become a criminal because of your in- 
fatuation for a woman.” 

“Again I ask you why you have done 
this thing? Why have you tried to ruin 
me?” he cried. “What have I ever 
done to you?” 

“Nothing—to me.” 

“Then—to whom?” 

“IT do not care to discuss that now,” 
she said. “I do not care to discuss 
anything more. Think about it—you’'ll 
have plenty of time and you'll not be 
bothered by anybody.” 

Without another word, she turned 
her back upon him and started toward 
the door. 

“Wait!” he screeched. 
away and leave me like 


starve! I’ll die-ofthirst!” 


“Don’t go 


this! I'll 


oe relies 
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“Even that,” she said, “would be bet- 
ter than a living death. Just think how 
it would be if you really were im- 
prisoned for life!” 

“Wait!” he implored again. “I’ll do 
anything you say! Only let me out 
of here!” 

She opened the door and turned to 
regard him. The eyes _ glittering 
through the slits in her mask seemed 
to him to become things of flame. So 
she looked at him for a time, and then, 
despite his shrieks for mercy, she went 
out, and closed and locked the door. 

Sambo was in the lower hall, and she 
called to him. 

“It is about done, Sambo,” she said. 
“T’ll not need you any more at present.” 

“T’se ready if y’all does, miss.” 

“I know that, Sambo. You, at least, 
are loyal. But the little game is about 
over. You will leave the house at once, 
please, and go about your business. 
You may have that limousine for your 
very own. I shall want you in my serv- 
ice, of course, but perhaps you can 
make more money by engaging a man 
to drive the limousine for you. I may 
need it again, some time.” 

“Yes, miss,” Sambo said. 

“Get a room somewhere, and let me 
know the address in a day or two. If 
you are caused any trouble, I’ll come 
to your rescue, of course. Here is 
some money for your immediate needs.” 
She gave him a couple of bills. 

“Ain’t dey nothin’ else foh me to 
do?” Sambo asked. 

“Not now,” she replied. “You have 
done wonderfully well and you know 
how I appreciate it. Just have a good 
time for a few days, Sambo; I'll send 
for you before long.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“There is just one thing you can do 
for me. Watch this place from a safe 


distance, and about midnight to-night, 
if there is nobody left here—nobody, 
Sambo—lock the place up, and keep 
the keys until I send for you.” 
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“IT un’erstan’s, missy.” 

“Then that is all.” 

She went on to the parlor, and 
Sambo, the faithful, went to his own 
room to pack and leave the house to 
carry out her instructions. Madam 
Madcap sat at the end of the long table, 
and waited. After a time the professor 
returned. 

“The letter is on its way to the proper 
person,” he announced. “Are there any 
further orders, Madam Madcap?” 

“T want you to pack your things and 
leave here as soon as possible,’ she 
said. “Go to some obscure hotel and 
register under an assumed name. Keep 
close to your room to-night and _ to- 
morrow morning. Shortly after noon 
to-morrow, telephone me at this num- 
ber.” 

She gave him a little card with a 
number written upon it. 

“It is a private number,” she said. 
“T am trusting you, too, you see.” 

“My dear Madam Madcap!” 

“And I do not care to know which 
hotel you select. Does that look as 
if I were going to hand you over to the 
police ?” 

“My dear lady, I protest! And I am 
to see you again?” 

“Yes; call me shortly after noon to- 
morrow,” she replied. “I shall let you 
see the solution of this entire affair.” 

“T am gratified,” the professor said. 
“T shall carry out your orders faith- 
fully, and I shall count the minutes until 
you allow me to see you again.” 

He bowed before her and stalked 
from the room. Madam Madcap re- 
mained sitting at the table for a short 
time, until she was sure that the profes- 
sor was gone, and then she went to a 
desk in the corner and took a telephone 
instrument from its place of conceal- 
ment. 

It took her some time to do as she 
intended, for she was trying to call 
Lionel Waldron. His valet gave her a, 
number, and the man who answered 














that one gave her another. Finally she 
heard his voice in reply over the wire. 

“Mr. Waldron?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“This is Madam Madcap!” 

She could hear his gasp over the 
wire, knew that he was fighting to con- 
trol himself. 

“And to what am I indebted for the 
pleasure of this call?” he asked. 

“Kindly put all sarcasm aside,” she 
said. “You'll probably be glad of this 
call. I understand that you are hunt- 
ing Hamilton Brone. Well, my dear 
Mr. Waldron, you may have him. I am 
through with him. He is of no fur- 
ther use to me.” 

“What do you mean?” Waldron 
gasped. 

“Exactly what I say. Oh, he is still 
alive, if that is what is troubling you, 
and I am going to tell you where you 
may find him—on certain conditions.” 

“What are the conditions?” Waldron 
asked. 

“You are to go for him alone, or with 
some of your private detectives. But I 
suppose you'll want to do that. You 
don’t want the police to get to him first, 
do you? When you find him, if you 
look around well, you will discover evi- 
dence enough to clear him of the silly 
charge of having helped me rob the 
Darcan residence. The police may be 
called in\then, of course, so they will 
cease annoying Hamilton Brone. The 
other condition is this—that you be in 
your rooms at noon to-morrow to re- 
ceive a telephone cail.” 

“Very well. I promise to fulfill those 
two conditions,” Waldron said. 

“Word of honor?” 

"72." 

“Very well. I know that you are a 
gentleman and can be trusted. You 
will find Hamilton Brone in a room on 
the third floor of a house, the address 
of which I shall soon give you. You 
may take your men and go after him 
as soon as you like.” 
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Madam Madcap hesitated a moment 
and then spoke the number of the 
house. An instant later she hung up 
the receiver, dashed down the stairs, 
picked up her hand baggage, entered 
the little passage, and locked the door. 
She hurried to the end, removed her 
mask and hung it up, put on her hat, 
and stepped out into the alley. This 
time she locked the door on the out- 
side. Then she went onto the street 
and hastened toward the nearest sub- 
way station. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BRONE IS FOUND. 

ALDRON had been speaking from 

a store near the Darcan resi- 

dence. When he hung up the receiver 

and went out upon the street, he 

scarcely knew what to think. He 

sensed a trick at first, believed that it 

was an effort of Madam Madcap to 

get him to withdraw his men from the 

Darcan house and take them far down- 
town. 

Waldron was by no means a coward, 
and so he called to him an operative 
noted for courage and presence of mind 
in emergency, explained the affair, and 
started with him to the address Madam 
Madcap had given. 

They traveled on the subway and 
emerged within four blocks of the 
house. They went down the street 
slowly, alert, watching for criminals 
they might know. They passed the 
house, went on to the corner, regarded 
the building from there, and finally re- 
turned and went up the steps to the 
front door. 

Waldron rang the bell and received 
no answer. A second, a third time he 
rang it. Then he opened the door and 
stepped inside. 

“Third floor, she said,” he whispered 
to his companion. ‘We'll begin at the 
bottom and work up. If it’s a trap, 
we'll find it out soon enough.” 
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They searched the first floor well and 
found it deserted. They went to the 
second and searched there. Half a 
dozen empty bedrooms they found, and 
the lounging room with its newspa- 
pers and scattered packs of playing 
cards. 

They went to the third floor. They 
came to the prison room and found the 
door locked. Listening at the keyhole 
Waldron could hear a man moaning. 

He hurled himself against the door, 
but failed to break it in. Then he re- 
sorted to skeleton keys, found one that 
would serve, and swung the door open. 
Weapons held ready, Waldron and his 
companion darted into the room, found 
the light switch, snapped it. 

They gasped at what they saw. 
There were the two cells, one empty, 
one containing Hamilton Brone. He 
gave a shriek of delight when he saw 
Waldron. He clutched at his bars, and 
tried to shake them. 

“Out! Let me out!” he cried hys- 
terically. “That she-devil went away 
and left me to starve! Let me out!” 

“Calm yourself!” Waldron urged. 
“You're all right now. We'll have you 
out ina few minutes. What’s the mean- 
ing of this—a cell and a convict’s suit.” 

“Get me out! I can’t talk until I’m 
out!” 

Waldron saw that Hamilton Brone 
had been through some sort of ordeal, 
that he was on the verge of collapse. 
He inspected the door and shook his 
head. 

“Here’s a bunch of keys on the 
couch!” the operative called. 

He tossed them to Waldron and one 
of them fitted the lock of the cell door. 
Hamilton Brone sprang out, weeping 
hysterically, trying to laugh, trying to 
talk and merely babbling meaning- 
lessly. Waldron aided him to the 
couch. 

His assistant had opened the cabinet 
behind the screen. 
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“Evening clothes—Mr. Brone’s!” he 
announced. 

He can’t leave here wearing this con- 
vict’s suit—better evening clothes even 
if they are soiled and wrinkled,” Wal- 
dron said. “We'll get him up to my 
rooms,” 

Waldron still feared that the police 
might take a hand before he could learn 
from Hamilton Brone what had oc- 
curred. He wanted to save Brone, if 
possible, provided that he was not guilty 
of actual crime. 

He ordered Brone to remove the con- 
vict’s suit and dress in his own cloth- 
ing. 

“Talk,” he said. 
nerves. Brace up, Hamilton! 
about ready to go to pieces.” 

“T—she drugged me in the limousine 
that night I left the cabaret with her,” 
Brone said. “Next thing I knew, I 
awoke in that cell, dressed like a con- 
vict. A man came in dressed like a 
guard. He—he told me that I had 
murdered Melkington, that I had been 
sentenced for life. He convinced me 
finally. I couldn’t remember anything. 
He said I was in this room because I 
had raised such a disturbance.” 

“What else?” Waldron asked. 

“Then the professor showed up, said 
he had been convicted at the same time 
as an accomplice and was a trusty. He 
agreed to smuggle out a letter to my 
wife # 

“He did,’ Waldron said. “And Mrs. 
Brone took it to mean that you were 
indeed a member of Madam Madcap’s 
band, but she still has faith in you, 
Brone. 

“Then another man broke in. He 
told me the truth—that I wasn’t in 
prison, but in a private house in New 
York. Madam Madcap was my jailer, 
he said, and he belonged to her gang. 
I—I tried to bribe him to help me es- 
cape. But that she-devil came in and 
stopped it.” 

“And what did she tell you?” 


“Tt’ll soothe your 
You’re 

















“She told me.about my finger prints 
on that safe. She put them there some 
way; and she said that she was wreck- 
ing my reputation, that my friends were 
against me, that my wife was suing for 
a divorce.” 

“But her reason, man?” 

“She wouldn’t tell me that. Just this 
evening, she visited me here again, but 
she would not tell.” 

“Some woman you've injured, per- 
haps?” 

“I intimated that, but she said it was 
not so. I don’t know what it means, 
Waldron. She’s done all this to me— 
and why? I never harmed -the woman. 
She said I never had. I—lI guess I’m 
done!” 

“Nothing like it!’ Waldron de- 
clared. “It will be a humiliation, of 
course, since all the town knows about 
it and will have to know more. You 
may have to take a trip—go away for a 
time—but maybe it will be a lesson. 
Your wife isn’t suing for divorce. She 
still loves you, Brone. If I were you 
I’d make it up to her. I’d be a man!” 

“T’ll do it! I'll do it, surely !” 

“Hurry and finish dressing. We 
must get out of here. The police may 
come, and I want to know how to clear 
you before we meet them. Get into 
your coat.” He turned to the opera- 
tive. “Go down and get a taxi and have 
it at the end of the alley,” he directed. 
“Have the curtains drawn in it.” 

The operative hurried away. Lionel 
Waldron assisted Brone to the door, 
snapped out the lights, aided the semi- 
hysterical man down the hall and the 
stairs. He darted into the parlor for a 
moment to see whether there was any 
evidence he desired, and he saw what 
he had not before—a note addressed to 
himself. 

Waldron picked it up, tore it open, 
and read it swiftly. 
not remorse that 


Mr. Watpron: It is 


makes me do this, but the knowledge that I 
have done enough, and that I am making an 
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innocent woman suffer. Hamilton Brone 
has been my prisoner and nothing more. He 
has been held in that cell upstairs since the 
evening he left the cabaret with me. Those 
finger prints on the safe were put there by 
me. I transferred them from a cake of soap 
Hamilton Brone had used to a fine rubber 
glove coated with a sensitive chemical mix- 
ture. You will find the glove in the drawer 
of the table. Keep it and prove Hamilton 
3rone’s innocence of the charge of burglary. 
I wrote the note to the police about the 
finger prints, the note suggesting that Melk- 
ington might know something about the dis- 
appearance of Hamilton Brone. Possibly I 
shall tell you more later. 
Mapam Mapcap. 


Waldron darted to the table, drew 
out the drawer, found the glove, 
wrapped it carefully in a newspaper 
and put it into his pocket. Then he 
grasped Brone by the arm and hurried 
him to the lower floor and the entrance 
of the house. 

“You’re saved, Brone, though I do 
not understand exactly how, or why,” 
Waldron said. “Maybe that woman 
will communicate with us again and 
explain this mystery. She made me 
promise to be in my rooms at noon 
to-morrow, saying she would telephone 


then. It was she, Brone, who told me 
where to find you. Let’s get out of 
here!” 


Waldron snapped out the hall lights 
and opened the front door. Then he 
recoiled, hurling Hamilton Brone back- 
ward. 

A police department automobile had 
stopped across the street. Half a dozen 
officers were approaching the entrance. 

Waldron closed the door again and 
jerked Brone back through the hall. 

“We don’t want to see the police 
yet!” he said. “I can clear you bet- 
ter if I have a chance to talk to you 
first. We've got to dodge them! Come 
to life, Brone! Don’t you realize the 
situation? Do you want to spend an- 
other night in a cell?” 

The words made Hamilton Brone 
frantic. Waldron flashed his electric 
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torch and rushed to the rear of the 
house, through a dining room, into a 
kitchen, to a tradesmen’s entrance. 
There he stopped to listen. 





“Police in the alley,” he said. 
“They’re raiding ‘the place. That 
woman probably sent them here! 


Thought to have them catch us here! 
Quiet, Brone! They’ve entered the 
front of the house already.” 

They could hear voices in front. The 
officers were -calling, to one another. 
Waldron went to the window and 
looked out again. One policeman was 
on guard there. 

Waldron unlocked the rear door, 
opened it cautiously, and put out his 
head. 

“In here!” he called to the officer. 
“We've got ’em! Give us a hand!” 

The unsuspecting patrolman, taken 
from his beat to stand guard, darted 
up the steps and to the door. Wal- 
dron’s fist met him on the point of the 
chin, and he sank to the ground. Wal- 
dron and Brone sprang over his form, 
closed the door behind them, and hur- 
ried down the alley toward the waiting 
taxicab. 

“Hated to do it, but it was neces- 
sary!” Waldron said. “I’ll have to send 
a check to the police pension fund for 
that.” 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE EMPTY NEST. 
HIFTY SLADE, sitting at a table 
in the rear room of the greasy lit- 
tle resort where his gang formerly had 
made its headquarters, waited impa- 
tiently for the message from Madam 

Madcap. 

Friends approached and he turned 
them aside with scowls. There was a 
look in his face that meant he was 
ready to fight at the slightest provoca- 
tion. Those who knew him best, re- 
mained away. 

Slade was trying to decide whether 
the arrests of Gentleman Joe Marget 


s 
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and Brute Wilger were accidental or 
prearranged by Red Riley. It did not 
occur to him now that Madam Madcap 
would thus deliberately deplete her 
band. He promised himself what he 
would do to Red Riley if investigation 
proved that he was the guilty man, and 


he felt sure that Wilger had _ been 
“framed” in some manner. It was 


not at all like the Brute to steal from 
a woman, least of ali from a Salvation 
Army lassie. Had he been so inclined, 
he would not have done it in that lit- 
tle café where there were half a hun- 
dred men ready to jump at his throat, 
where a get-away would have been im- 
possible. 

Slade sat with cigarette in his mouth 
and a glass of liquor before him. His 
lips were curled so that one prominent 
front tooth showed, his eyes were nar- 
rowed until they looked evil. Shifty 
Slade was in a dangerous mood, and 
his friends knew it, but they forebore 
asking him questions. 

For two hours Slade sat at the table 
in the corner, smoking cigarette after - 
cigarette, looking toward the front of 
the resort each time the telephone bell 
rang. Then he saw a deiective of his 
acquaintance enter by the front door, 
look around the room, and step to the 
case to purchase a cigar. 

Slade thought nothing of that. The 
officer was one who continually was as- 
signed to the district. He made a prac- 
tice of dropping in at the different re- 
sorts patronized by gangsters, but Slade 
watched him—watched him so closely 
that he did not notice the rear door open 
and two other detectives step inside 
quietly and approach his table, did not 
know they were near until one of them 
spoke. 

“We want you, Slade!” 

Shifty Slade allowed the cigarette to 
drop from his mouth and looked up. 
He did not show his agitation in his 
countenance. 

“Want me?”’, asked. 


the gangster 














“Why sould you want me? I’m clear, 
all right! Go pester somebody that’s 
been turnin’ a trick. I ain’t been busy 
for some time.” 

“We didn’t say that you had been, 
We might want you for some ancient 
stuff, you know.” 

“Roundin’ up everybody?” Slade 
sneered. “Got to have a goat to hang 
somethin’ on, have you?” 

“This isn’t the regular round-up, 
Slade. We happen to want you in par- 
ticular this time. Warrant and every- 
thing—quite regular.” 

“Well, what’s the idea?” 

“Tt’s a little matter of murder, 
Slade. I guess you’re headed for the 
chair!” 

Slade’s heart seemed to skip a beat, 
but he continued to sneer up at them. 

“That’s a bum joke,” he said. 
“Tryin? to scare me to death, are 
you?” 

“It’s straight goods, Slade. Your 
little day is done!” 

“Say! What are you givin’ me? Me 
croak a guy?” 

“Kindly cut the comedy, Slade, and 
prepare to take a little journey with us. 
We've got you dead to rights—evi- 
dence enough to convict a regiment. It 
happened about a year ago, Slade—a 
well-known young man about town got 
his head cracked, and you cracked it.” 

Slade’s face paled, his jaw dropped. 

“Dead to rights!” the detective said. 
“Somebody was kind enough to send us 
all the evidence by messenger. It took 
us only about an hour to find out that 
the stuff was good. We've got you, 
Slade! And there is another thing, 
too. A little matter of a safe-deposit 
box belonging to a well-known actress 
who ae 








Shifty Slade sprang to his feet, and 
the detectives prepared for trouble. But 
Slade had no idea of making an at- 
tack, not with three officers near him. 
His mind was on something else. 

“So that’s it!” he cried. 


“Double- 
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crossed, am I? That she-devil of a 
Madam Madcap!” 

“You grow interesting,” one of the 
detectives remarked, grinning. 

“T can be interestin’, all right. She’s 
thrown me down, and I’ll throw her 
down. Wear a mask, will she? You 
want Madam Madcap? I'll tell you 
where you can get her! I’ve been 
workin’ with her—understand? Tip 
me off to the bulls, will she?” 

“Just talk,” one of them suggested. 

“Talk, is it? I can give you the ad- 
dress. She’s probably there now. 
You'll find a lot of interestin’ things 
—some more of the gang, and that guy 
Hamilton Brone locked in a cell on the 
third floor, kept prisoner. I can tell 
you all about Madam Madcap. Wear 
a mask, will she? Maybe you’ve got 
the nerve to tear it off!” 

Slade was in a frenzy now. He 
guessed that the evidence was complete 
from the way in which the detectives 
talked. Nobody but Madam Madcap 
had known about the young clubman. 
He did not understand how even she 
knew! She had betrayed him! He 
guessed now that she had betrayed 
Gentleman Joe Marget and Brute Wil- 
ger, too. And why? 

A sudden thought came to Shifty 
Slade then. The expression of his face 
changed. Marget, Wilger and himself 
—all were members of the old Duncan 
gang. And nobody knew better than 
Shifty Slade what had happened inside 
that gang. 

He gulped, went limp, and one of the 
detectives grasped him by the arm. 
Slade knew that he was done. It was 
only a question of time. The bitter 
thirst for vengeance came to him again, 

He roused himself, he grasped one 
of the detectives by the shoulder. 

“Madam Madcap did this!” he 
gasped. “She’s turned me up, and I’m 
goin’ to get square! You want her, do 
you? I'll give you the address!” 

He spoke it, in a low voice. Hand- 
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cuffs snapped on his wrists. One of the 
men took him away, and the other hur- 
ried to the nearest telephone booth. 
Fifteen minutes later a police de- 
partment automobile disgorged its load 
of officers in front of Madam Madcap’s 
house, and the men hurried to the front 
door, the detective who had _ taken 
Slade into custody leading them. 
They found the door unlocked and 
the hall dark. Into it they rushed, flash- 
ing electric torches, weapons held ready 
for instant use. They scattered through 
the first floor, turning on the lights. At 
the rear door they found a patrolman 
recovering consciousness from a blow. 
Up the stairs they raced, entering 
and searching every room. They found 
the prison room with its empty cells; 
they ransacked the parlor for evidence 
that they could not discover. The de- 
tective who led the search went to the 
front entrance again, a look of dis- 
gust on his face. 
“Slade was right!” he said. “But 
we're too late. The nest is empty!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“NO MATTER!” 


T noon the following day, Lionel 
Waldron received the telephone 
call he had anticipated. 

“If you wish to learn all about 
Madam Madcap,” said a woman’s voice, 
“please come to the residence of Miss 
Dorcas Darcan just as soon as pos- 
sible, and bring Hamilton Brone with 
you.” 

Waldron hung up the receiver and 
whirled toward Brone, who was feel- 
ing better after a night’s good rest. 

“It’s as I thought!” he exclaimed. 
“T seldom go wrong! I knew there was 
something fishy about that Darcan busi- 
‘ness. J said all along that Dorcas Dar- 
can was Madam Madcap. But how she 


got in and out of that house, and why 
she should seek to destroy you, are 
things that I intend finding out.” 
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They journeyed to the Darcan resi- 
dence in Waildron’s closed car, for he 
was not ready to have the police rec- 
ognize Brone yet. He knew that Slade 
had told the whereabouts of Madam 
Madcap’s headquarters, and that the 
police had found an empty nest. 

Jordan opened the door at Waldron’s 
ring, and there was a ghost of a smile 
at the corners of his lips as he bowed 
to Waldron and ushered the two men 
inside. 

“Miss Darcan is expecting you and 
will be down in a moment,” Jordan an- 


nounced. 
Waldron and Brone waited impa- 
tiently. 


, 


“TI cannot understand this,” Brone 
said. ‘Why should a woman of such 
evident wealth and refinement seek to 
harm me?” 

“Have patience, Brone! We'll prob- 
ably know the answer before long,” 
Waldron replied. 

Dorcas Darcan came into the room 
and stopped just inside the door to look 
them over. 

“Thank you for being so prompt,” 
she said, sitting down near them. “I 
have been delegated to tell you the 
story of Madam Madcap.” 

“Your own story, you mean?” asked 
Waldron. 

“But I am Dorcas Darcan,” she said, 
smiling. 

,And Madam Madcap at times, also 
—is it not so?” Waldron persisted. 

“We shall see presently,” she said. 
“IT believe that you are going to be 
surprised. Let me tell the story in my 
own way, please, and ask your ques- 
tions afterward.” 

“Very well,” Waldron agreed. 

“Did you know of a prominent crimi- 
nal known as William Duncan?” 

“Ves; head of the famous, or infa- 
mous Duncan gang,” Waldron replied. 
“He was sentenced a few months ago 
to serve twenty-five years for bur- 


glary.” 














“It was my house he was robbing 
when he was caught!” Hamilton Brone 
exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” said Dorcas Darcan. “I 
shall tell you this first—the woman you 
have known as Madam Madcap is the 
daughter of the man you knew as 


William Duncan. And now for the 
story. 
“William Duncan was a_ peculiar 


man in many ways. He craved ad- 
venture and excitement, and after the 
death of his wife, he gratified his de- 
sire by turning criminal and becoming 
a shrewd one. He left his mark behind 
him often, but never was caught, and 
he had a band of men who were experts 
in their line. He ruled them with a 
strict discipline, made them obey orders 
implicitly. 

“Duncan was not a criminal for gain; 
he gave most of the profits to his men. 
He also was known by another name, 
and he had money that he had acquired 


honestly. This he invested and multi- 
plied. He had a daughter, you see, and 


wanted to leave her well provided for. 
He had her educated abroad, and then 
she returned and learned of her father’s 
double life. 

“She adored her father, and the lore 
of the underworld interested her. She 
knew that all his interest in life, outside 
herself, was in his nefarious work, and 
so she did not attempt to dissuade him. 
He used to tell her of his accomplish- 
ments; this girl knew as much of the 
underworld as its denizens, yet she was 
aloof from it, not touched by its sor- 
didness. And she worshipped her 
father. 

“At last her father was taken in the 
act of robbery. The evidence was con- 
clusive, and he was sentenced to twenty- 
five years in prison. He was fifty years 


old when he was sentenced, so it is 
probable that he will never come out 
alive. 

“His daughter was heartbroken, of 
Nobody knew that she was the 


course, 
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daughter of William Duncan, for she 
was known by her right name, and it 
was not Duncan. Before her father 
was taken to prison to begin his long 
sentence, he had all his property turned 
over to her. She was a rich woman. 

“Then he told her something else— 
how he had been betrayed by the mem- 
bers of his own gang. One of them 
was ambitious to assume the leader- 
ship and he influenced the others. The 
robbery of Mr. Brone’s house had been 
planned, one of the gang telephoned 
the details to the police. William Dun- 
can was captured, and all the others es- 
caped. He went to trial, to prison 
without betraying them. But he had 
ascertained that they had betrayed him. 

“His daughter learned it from his 
own lips and swore vengeance. She 
had ample.funds. She purchased that 
house downtown that you now know 
as the headquarters of Madam Madcap. 
She posed as a criminal and managed 
to get with her the three old members 
of the Duncan gang, the men who had 
betrayed her father. 

“Do you begin to understand now? 
Shifty Slade was the man who ar- 
ranged the betrayal. Gentleman Joe 
Marget and Brute Wilger were those 
who aided him. She knew, through her 
father, many of their secrets. One by 
one, Madam Madcap betrayed them 
into the hands of the police, as they 
had her father. She had her venge- 
ance. That is her story.” 

“And you are Madam Madcap?” 
Waldron said. 

“Oh, no! One moment, please!” 

She stepped to the portiéres that sep- 
arated the room from another, and 
opened them. Into the room came the 
professor, a masked woman on his 
arm. 

“This is Madam Madcap,” Dorcas 
Darean said. 

A light laugh came from behind the 
mask and then it was torn away. Li- 


onel Waldron’ and Hamilton Brone 
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gasped their surprise. Side by side 
they stood, Dorcas Darcan and Madam 
Madcap, twins to the last eyelash, 
twins in appearance, in voice, in man- 
ner. 

“Do you understand now?” Dorcas 
asked. “The story I told you was true, 
except that there were two daughters— 








twins. William Duncan’s correct name 
was Darcan. JI am Dorcas—this is 
Doris.” 


Hamilton Brone sprang to his feet. 
“But what had I to do with it?” he 
cried. “Why persecute me for what 
some criminals did?” 

Doris motioned for him to sit down 
again and sat down herself, still holding 
the mask in her hand. 

“My father was captured in your 
residence, Mr. Brone,” she said. “Do 
you remember the night of the rob- 
bery? The captain of detectives who 
had been given the tip passed it on to 
you, and together with Mr. Melking- 
ton, you waited for my father to walk 
into the trap. In court, a point was 
made of whether my father had a 
weapon in his possession. It was a 
small matter to you. Without thinking, 
you said that he had a revolver, and 
had thrown it through the window dur- 
ing the struggle. Wallace Melkington 
also testified to that lie. Do you know 
what it meant to my father? It meant 
the difference between ten years and 
twenty-five of his life in a perpetual 
hell! It meant that, instead of coming 
out a broken man in a few years, he 
probably would not come out at all. 

“You, thoughtless Hamilton Brone, 
eager to have done with your testi- 
mony and be gone to meet some woman, 
condemned my father to a double sen- 
tence. My father was a criminal, the 


way the world looks at it, and I have 
nothing to say because he was punished. 
But those extra fifteen years he does 
not deserve. 

“Do you see why I punished you, 
Hamilton Brone? I made you a laugh- 
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ingstock, then I forced the town to be- 
lieve that you were a criminal. Had | 
not felt sorry for your wife, I should 
have gone through with it. As it is, 
you are punished sufficiently; it will 
take you a lifetime to live it down. 

“T drugged you and had you placed 
in that cell. You remember your feel- 
ings, I am sure. And_ remember, 
please, that because of your false, hur- 
ried testimony, my father will have 
twenty-five years of that, instead of 
ten. 

“T got Slade and Wilger and Marget 
in my gang, and betrayed them one at 
a time. Red Riley did not know; the 
professor did not know. I staged a 
robbery here, in my own house, so that 
those men would have confidence in me 
and follow my orders blindly—orders 
that would lead them into the hands of 
the police. It cost me only a few hun- 
dred dollars, and I have plenty of 
money. I merely returned the pearls 
and articles of value, of course. There 
is no penalty—a person cannot rob her 
own house!” 

“How about the abduction of Ham- 
ilton Brone?” Waldron asked. 

“Do you wish to press the charge?” 
she asked pleasantly. “When I walked 
out of that house downtown, Madam 
Madcap ceased to exist. It is true that 
I own the house, true also that a friend 
of mine rented it from me through an 
agent. I could say I did not know the 
tenants. Do you think you could force 
a jury to believe that one of the Dar- 
can sisters, who are wealthy, would 
stoop to being Madam Madcap? And 
you cannot find proof that William 
Darcan and William Duncan were the 
same man. 

“T think it would be best, Mr. Wal- 
dron, to drop the affair right here, and 
let the police think what they will. I 
understand that they are searching for 
Professor Salwick, but his alibi is pre 
pared. Madam Madcap they simply 
will be unable to find. As for Mr. 























Brone, who was suspected of being a 
member of Madam Madcap’s band, I 
already have shown you how to clear 
him. It will have to be a mystery, of 
course—why he was abducted. There 
will be a certain amount of suspicion, 
but that will be his punishment. Per- 
haps it will be a lesson, too. I under- 
stand he has a charming wife who loves 
him. He may thank her that I did not 
ruin him utterly, turn him over as I did 
the others, with evidence that could not 
be broken down. 

“Do you understand everything now? 
You did follow me to this house, Mr. 
Waldron, but it was my sister who 
spoke to you in this room. I escaped 
immediately afterward when you went 
away to telephone for your detectives. 
It was I you met on the street down- 
town, and not my sister. Can you see, 
now, how you were fooled? How did 
the professor escape from that garage? 
I'll have Sambo show you the limousine 
some day, Mr. Waldron—it is a de- 
lightful limousine—and then you will 
understand. Jordan and Sambo were 
servants of our father, and they were 
loyal always. They knew what was 
happening, of course. 

“T am glad that it is over—glad that 
I have avenged my father. It was ter- 
rible to lie and deceive, but I feel that 
I was justified. They lied and betrayed. 
They broke the unwritten law of the 
underworld, and I broke it to punish 
them. Well, what is the verdict, Mr. 
Waldron? Do you drop this affair 
and forget Madam Madcap? Or do 
you wish to fight? I assure you that I 
am fully prepared.” 

Waldron opened his mouth to reply, 
but Hamilton Brone was ahead of him. 

“We drop it!” Brone said. “I'll get 
out of it the best way I can. Those 
days in that cell taught me something. 
And to think of a man having to serve 
twenty-five years! Miss Darcan, I'll 
use what influence I have to get your 


father’s sentence commuted. I was 
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thoughtless, I did not understand. And 
—I'm sorry!” 

“T am glad that you feel that way,” 
Doris Darcan said. ‘And do not think 
too badly of me, please. You see, I 
adore my father, and I wanted venge- 
ance when it was so easy to get. Just 
wearing a mask, robbing my own 
house, inventing a wild tale 7 

Waldron got up, and Brone stood be- 
side him. 

“T guess we understand each other,” 
Waldron said. ‘For me, Madam Mad- 
cap simply has ceased to exist. [ll 
clear Brone with the police. And let 
me say, Miss Darcan, that you are a 
clever woman, and that I wish you 
much happiness yet in life.” 

“Thank you. I shall clear the pro- 
fessor,” she said. 

But the professor had an idea of his 
own. “One moment, Mr. Brone!” he 
cried. “I undertook a life of crime, 
but it appears that I have not been a 
criminal after all, merely a sort of dupe 
—or is it tool? No matter! What I 
mean to say is that I shall probably 
resume my work at the university when 
the term opens. Upon one occasion, at 
a certain restaurant, I believe you said 
that you might consider founding that 
chair of anthropology if I gave you an 
introduction to a lady known as Madam 
Madcap ¥ 

“Enough!” Brone said, smiling. “T’ll 
found the chair, professor. I'll send 
you a check before I leave the city. For 
I am going away for a time to straighten 
out my life, and to let people forget 
what a fool I was once.” 

“T thank you!” the professor said. “I 
take it that you will not need your 
wealth longer for the rearing of fancy 
chickens ?” 

“You may be sure I'll 
Hamilton Brone. 

Jordan led them away. 








not!” said 


The profes- 


sor faced Doris Darcan again, a ques- 
tion in his countenance. 
“Of course you must return to your 
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classes,” she said. “Yot are a splen- 
did scientist and instructor. I hope 
that you have lost all taste for being a 
criminal, now that you know there is 
not even honor among thieves. The 
glamour is gone, is it not? You have 
merely had a vacation experience. You 
were not really a criminal. You helped 
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side me, to give me daily encourage- 
ment, a person with whom I was thor- 
oughly in accord. Do you gather my 
meaning? I beg your pardon, but 
there is such a peculiar expression on 
your face!” 

“Professor,” she said softly, “I say 
it again—for a man of brains, you are 


slow to understand.” 

At that moment the professor under- 
stood. 

“Tt is a glorious world!” he said, his 
arms around her. “Madam Madcap, 
eh? We must forget that name and use 
something more intimate. Dorcas? Or 
was it Doris? No matter!” 


me rob my Own house of my own be- 
longings at my own invitation.” 

“That does appear to be the way of 
” the professor said. “But there is 
another matter. I believe I have hinted 
at it once or twice before. I feel that 
I should be able to do better and nobler 
work in my chosen field if I had be- 


it, 


THE END. 








FOUND INNOCENT AFTER MONTHS IN PRISON 
(CONVICTED of perjury and sentenced to five years in Sing Sing prison, 

Frank Rossamongo has recently had his sentence commuted by Governor 
Smith of New York State, after serving fourteen months. Evidence discovered 
after his commitment to the institution showed that the man was innocent of the 
crime with which he was charged. 

Tn 1918, Rossamongo appeared against Nathan Lubin, “King of Pickpockets,” 
whom he accused of having robbed him. When the plaintiff took the witness 
stand he made contradictory assertions and appeared to the court to be trying 
to shield the man he had accused. For these statements Rossamongo was 
charged with perjury and convicted. Now it appears that the unfortunate 
“perjurer” was simply a poor witness and easily confused. 

Lubin, the pickpocket, is “doing” from ten to twenty years in prison. 








POLICEMAN’S MARKSMANSHIP SAVES BOY’S LIFE 


Not often do the police have to perform such feats in the saving of life as that 

recently carried through successfully by Sergeant Fred O’Connor, of the 
New York department. Sergeant O’Connor was passing a novelty store when he 
saw rising in the air above him a very frightened errand boy suspended from 
several toy balloons. The lad had been commissioned to carry the balloons to 
street peddlers of the toys, and instead of taking a few at a time gathered them 
all up at once. Combined, their lifting power was so great that the boy rose 
through a skylight of the store and floated out over the thoroughfare. Sergeant 


O’Connor took careful aim with his revolver and punctured enough of the 
balloons to allow the boy to descend gently to the street. 
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EFORE the big “crush out” of 

September, nineteen-fourteen, 

James Milford was the most 

popular man about the prison. 
“Smiley” Milford the guards and con- 
victs alike called him; and he had come 
by the nickname honestly. A Jimmie 
Milford smile in those days was a tonic 
for the long-time con, a gloom chaser 
for the dyspeptics on the guard line, 
and a pleasant recollection for the men 
who had served their bit and gone their 
way. . 

Jimmie Milford’s popularity began 
shortly after he met Deputy Warden 
Baxter’s daughter Bernice. Yes, 
Jimmie loved’Bernice from the moment 
his frank blue eyes looked into her 
brown, dreamy ones. She was the 
belle of the small prison town, and 
many were the small-town swains and 
husky young guards who had asked 
her the old, old question and received 
a tactful “‘no.” 

Jimmie, however, wooed and won in 
a walk; and one night in June Deputy 
Warden Baxter’s cottage in the guards’ 
colony was the scene of a pretty wed- 
ding. Among the gifts was an elabo- 
rate silver set from the groom’s brother 
guards, 

And Jimmie smiled on for a year, 
at the end of which time he began to 
laugh out loud on the least pretext. It 


was rumored that a stork was flying 


directly toward the Milford cottage. 
The stork arrived in due time, and, after 
getting a receipt for one eight-pound 
boy, soared away on another mission, 
The guards each smoked an excellent 
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cigar, and within ten days Jimmie senior 
declared positively that Jimmie junior 
could say “da” and “blub” just as in- 
telligibly as any teacher of English. 
Followed months that Jimmie daily 
proclaimed loudly and often the super- 
intelligence of his heir. Whenever 
Jimmie junior pulled a new stunt, his 
dad immediately notified the entire 
guard force of the fact. Through the 
youngster’s creeping period and on to 
his teething, the proud father kept his 


friends informed of the wonderful 
baby’s progress. 
And the convicts knew. Convicts 


have an almost insatiable appetite for 
stray bits of news concerning the lives 
of their keepers. Some of the bolder 
ones among them occasionally inquired 
of Jimmie regarding the babe, and 
Jimmie always smilingly supplied all 
information consistent with the prison 
rules. There is a fine, subtle line of 
demarcation between kindness and fa- 
miliarity that prison guards must watch 
closely in the handling of convicts. The 
guard who forgets kindness in his work 
invites the hate and ultimate unpleas- 
antness of the inmates; the guard who 

kindness to merge into famil- 
h the inmates invites their con- 


allows 
larity witl 
tempt, wh 
hz Jimmie possessed the rare knack 


) 
of toeing this line while in the perform- 





h, in a prison, is worse than 





oO 


ance of his duties. 

One there was among the inmates, 
however, who met Jimmie’s smiles with 
a sneer, and scornfully repelled the 
young guard’s well-meaning advances 
—Jake, known in crookdom as “Pipe,” 
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Bladlow. Jake, before coming to the 
pen to do a three-year stretch for carry- 
ing concealed weapons and resisting ar- 
rest, specialized in laying pipe—on the 
heads of unsuspecting persons. Hence 
the nickname. Born and reared in an 
atmosphere of crime, he looked the part 
of a lead-pipe artist, with his low fore- 
head, his small, shifty eyes; wide face; 
a nose that had at one time been smashed 
flat and never fully regained its normal 
shape; an English bulldog jaw; short, 
thick neck, and large mouth that was 
drawn in a characteristic, perpetual 
sneer. He was of medium height, but 
heavily set up. Yes, “Pipe” was a liv- 
ing synonym of crime. 

“Listen to me,” said Pipe one day 
to his cellmate, Jerry Leggen. “When- 
ever y’lul see a prison screw, a dick, or 
a harness bull who gives y’u the wide 
smile ever’ time he meets y’u, he’s look- 
in’ fer a chanct to shove a skiver be- 
tween your slats. You know what I 
mean; those smilin’ guys are layin’ fer 
you with the fifth ace up their sleeve. 
Don’t fall fer that stuff, Jerry. Why, 
look at that guy Milford. Youse mutts 
are eatin’ up that glad-hand bunk 0’ 
his every day, and he’s thinkin’ all the 





time what a harmless lot o’ nuts y’u 


all are.” 

“Aw, I think you’ve got Mr. Milford 
doped out wrong, Pipe,” Jerry replied. 
“Believe me, I’d rather have a screw 
smile at me than to put across a snarl 
every time he looks into my cell like 
Anderson and Murphy and some more 
0’ the screws do. What’s Smiley Mil- 
ford ever done to you, Pipe?” 

“Done ter me!”’ Pipe snapped angrily. 
“Didn’t he slough me inter the hole 
fer six days for sassin’ him? Didn’t 


he bust me in the gob to make me quit 
beatin’ up that stool pigeon in the cor- 
ridor? Didn’t he report me fer t’rowin’ 
bread in the mess hall, and get me in 
the brig fer four days? Wasn’t he the 
cause o’ me hittin’ the hole fer a six- 
day jolt on the very mornin’ my 
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woman and kid were comin’ ter visit 
me? Done ter me! Huh! He’s pen- 
ciled me jist twenty-t’ree times since 
I arrived here, one year ago. Anda 
Smiley Milford report generally spells 
dungeon. Done ter me! But what he’s 
done ter me ain’t nuthin’ ter what I'll 
do ter him when I meets him outside 
dese walls. I won’t bump him, Jerry, 
but I'll cripple him up so’s he can never 
do screw duty again. The time’s comin’, 
the time’s comin’. Pipe Bladlow don’t 
fergit them things, Jerry.” 

“You deserved everything you got, 
Pipe, and you know it,” Jerry retorted 
hotly. “I’ve hit the hole, too—seven 
times—on Smiley Milford’s reports, 
But I had it comin’. Jimmie got me 
with the goods every time, and he played 
the game straight. You’re a poor loser, 
Pipe, that’s all.” 

Pipe looked his cellmate in the eye 
for a moment and smiled slyly. ‘You're 
a pretty wise old bird, Jerry,” he said. 
“You, doin’ it all here and singin’ the 
praises of a screw. It don’t get over 
with me, Jerry. I’m not deaf, dumb, 
and blind, you know.” 

“What you drivin’ at, Pipe?” Jerry 
asked quietly, his eyes narrowing as 
he returned the other’s gaze. 

“When’s it comin’ off, Jerry? 
Pipe countered enigmatically. 

“T don’t get you,” said Jerry. “Lay 
off the riddle stuff and give me plain 
talk.” 

“Well, Jerry,” said Pipe, “it’s like 
dis: My time here is too short fer 
me ter be takin’ an active interest in” 
—he stepped to the cell door, looked 
cautiously up and down the gallery, and 
resumed his seat—“in the big walk-out ; 
but I’m interested just the same, and I 
hopes youse poor, long-time guys puts 
its across.” 

“Where did you get that stuff, Pipe?” 
Jerry queried. “Your imagination is 
sure runnin’ wild.” 

“T have ears, and my bean is workin’ 
a little yet.” 
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“You've had nothin’ more than a 
bad dream, Pipe.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jerry. I didn’t 
expect to be put hep to the big fuss; 
I only wish* you luck. I was thinkin’, 
though, what a shrewd hombre you are 
—tryin’ ter tell me what a prince Mil- 
ford is, and all that old bunk.” 

“And he is,” Jerry declared. “Even 
if you had this other thing doped out 
proper, I couldn’t say Milford was not 
a square shooter. I like him, Pipe; but 
if he got in my way when I was tryin’ 
to go out, I’d bump him pronto, That’s 
part o’ the game.” 


The big break came at night, a seeth- 
ing fury which had for months been 
smoldering in the prison. 
had been sent and received; plans had 
been carefully laid; weapons had been 
secured ; outside assistance had been en- 
listed ; and all by means of the mysteri- 
ous, unexplainable “underground” that 
exists in every prison. Ona quiet sum- 
mer night it came. The slumbering 
little town, in the very center of which 
the prison was located, was suddenly 
awakened by the crack of firearms and 
the shouts of men. The whistle at the 
prison power house boomed outt its three 
long, doleful blasts on the still night 
air, and men sprang while-faced from 
their beds. It was the “general break’ 
alarm. The town fire alarm bell rang 
frantically. Dogs barked. Babies cried 
in the arms of terrified mothers. And 
from the big prison came a dull roar. 
Men were dying there. 

It was over in ten minutes. A blue- 
coated figure hung limply over the edge 


of the wall above the main entrance 


Messages 


gates. The gates were open, the re- 
sult of criminal cunning and months of 
patient planning. Another guard lay 


still on the flagging before the gate. 
Another was sprawled face downward 
On the lawn near by. Dotting the lawn 
here and there were a half dozen or 
more gray-clad figures, long-termers 
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who had taken a chance and lost. Others 
crawled about on hands and knees, mor- 
tally wounded, or squirmed in death’s 


agony in the grass, their groans and 


cries making the night hideous. In the 


gate vestibule a half-dressed guard lay 
The guard 
was Jimmie Milford; the convict was 
Jerry Leggen. Jimmie breathed, Jerry 
did not. Blood was everywhere. And 
a score of desperate convicts were at 
large. 

When Jimmie awoke, twelve hours 
later, he was lying in bed in his cottage. 
The odor of iodine was strong in his 
nostrils, his head was tightly bandaged 
and throbbed excruciatingly. In his 
left shoulder was also a sharp, stabbing 
pain. The prison physician was bend- 
ing over him. 

“Am I hurt much, doctor?” Jimmie 
queried weakly. He wondered ‘at the 
grave look in the physician’s eyes, and 
the pained expression on his face. 

“You are not seriously injured, Jim- 
mie,” the doctor answered. “But go 
to sleep now. You'll feel better when 
you awaken again.” 

“T’ll not go to sleep until you tell me 
where I am hurt the worst,” the guard 
replied testily. 

“Deep stab in left shouider, ugly cut 
across forehead, bad contusion on back 
of head, numerous minor bruises and 
cuts about your body. Now go to 


across the body of a convict. 





” 


slee} . 

Jimmie smiled faintly, closed his eyes, 
and was apparently slipping into slum- 
ber. Presently, however, his eyes again 
popped open. 

“Now I remember, doc,” he said. “‘T 
ran into the gate vestibule and I met 
Garlan, the sixty-year negro, and Bee- 
son, the eighty-year man, and Jerry Leg- 
gen, the lifter. They were coming out. 
Beeson had a revolver in his hand, but 
before he could use it I knocked him 
down. I got the gun and shot Garlan 
at the same instant that Leggen cut 
me across the forehead. Leggen then 
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stabbed me in the shoulder and I shot 





him. Somebody hit me on the head 
and I went down and out. J—I——” 

“Hush!” the doctor commanded 
sharply. 


“Where’s Bernice and the boy?” Jim- 
mie went on stubbornly, though his 
voice had weakened to a mere whisper. 

“They are in the other room. Go to 
sleep, I say.” 

But even as the young man surren- 
dered to utter exhaustion he distinctly 
heard the unrestrained weeping of a 
woman in the adjoining room. He was 
hazily aware that never before had he 
heard Bernice cry like that. The last 
sound his brain registered as he fell 
into deep slumber was the heartrend- 
ing sobs of his wife. 

It was night when Jimmie again 
awakened. His head no _ longer 
throbbed and the pain in his shoulder 
had greatly diminished. The doctor 
was not in evidence, but seated near the 
bed was Jimmie’s father-in-law, Deputy 
Warden Baxter. The big man looked 
haggard and weary, and Jimmie noted 
the sad droop of his mouth. 

“Where is Bernice and the boy?” 
was the guard’s first query. 

The deputy warden moved his chair 
closer to the bed and placed his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. “Jim- 
mie,” he began in a strained voice, ignor- 
ing the wounded man’s question, “you 
fought a man’s fight in the gate vestibule 
last night, but you’ve got a bigger bat- 
tle to fight in this bed. It will be a 
hard, bitter fight, son. You id 

“Why, I’m feeling all right now, 
Bax,” Jimmie interrupted. “And the 
doc says I am not seriously wounded. 
Come on, now, get Bernice and the boy 
and we'll have a little family reunion.” 

“Jimmie, your—oh, I don’t know how 
to say it. Please be a man now, son. 





Your baby boy is gone, Jimmie.” 
“Gone!” Jimmie exclaimed in a be- 

wildered way, failing to grasp the older 

man’s meaning. Then he struggled to 
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a sitting posture and his face went 
white. “You mean, Bax,” he gasped, 
“you mean that i 

The deputy warden 
turned his head away. 
the cons were here last night. They 
wanted firearms and money. Bernice 
turned off the lights as they burst in 
the door. In the darkness she was 
knocked down and—and little Jimmie 
was trampled upon.” 

For a long time Jimmie Milford 
stared at nothing, his eyes dilated and 
his lips moving, though no sound came 
from them. The deputy warden had 
risen and turned his back to the young 
man. 

“Little Jimmie—gone!” The guard 
muttered as if trying to fix the terrible 
realization in his mind. And from the 
adjoining room came the heartbreaking 
sobs of a woman. 

Then the door opened and she en- 
tered—Bernice, his wife, with eyes red 
and swollen, hair hanging loosely about 
her shoulders, a picture of utter despair. 

“Jimmie,” she sobbed, as she tottered 
uncertainly toward the bed. Kneeling 
before the bed, she buried her face in 
the covers. “Our baby, Jimmie, our 
little boy is The rest was lost in 
convulsive weeping. 

Jimmie Milford did not look at her, 
did not speak. He merely placed his 
hand on his wife’s touseled hair and 
stared—at nothing. 





groaned and 
“Yes, Jimmie, 





A month after the big break, Jimmie 
Milford returned to the prison. But he 
was Jimmie Milford in name only; the 
“Smiley” Milford of a month previous 
was no more. Across his forehead was 
a red, jagged scar. In his hair, which, 
six weeks before-was a dark brown, now 
showed a glint of silver. His once erect 
figure was now slightly stooped from 
mental and physical suffering. The blue 
eyes that were once frank and twinkling 
were now hard and uncompromising; 
the lips that once smiled perpetually 
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now formed a straight, thin line. Con- 
victs had killed his babe, and Jimmie 
Milford had returned to “guard” con- 
victs. No longer would he “lead” them 
with pleasant smiles and kind words; he 
would “drive” them to the limit of his 
authority with crisp, cutting commands 
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and an ever-ready report tab. 

He had been promoted to assistant 
deputy warden. He must now inspect 
the cells every day and report any in- 
mate who failed to tidy up his cell be- 
fore ten a. m. He must read all t 
correspondence of the inmates to their 
relatives or friends. He must sit in the 
interview room during the conversation 
of any inmate with relatives or friends. 
He must detail convicts for the many 
permanent or odd jobs about the prison, 
and report any inmate who failed to 
perform the labor allotted him. 

Cold, reticent, he 
about his new duties. His first tour of 
inspection through the cell building 
brought forth a buzz of comment and 
remarks among the convicts. 

“Did you see his eyes?” old Melvin 
Dempsey in cell four-twelve excitedly 
whispered to his cellmate. “They’re 
the eyes of a man whose heart is dead, 
Dan. I’ve seen screws before with eyes 
like that. They ain’t hut Those 
long-time guys killed his kid, Dan, and 
when that poor little tot passed out, 
Jimmie Milford’s heart turned to flint. 
Mind what I say, 
looked in here just now ain’t Smiley 

] 


smileless, went 


lan. 


Dan; that guy who 


Milford, and he’s goin’ to make us poor 
devils sorry we came here.” 

Standing in the open doorway of cell 
three-eighteen was Pipe Bladlow. The 


characteristic, sneer contorted 
his Milford 
proached and halted before him. 

“Stand aside,” the guard 
sharply. 


insolent 


features as Jimmie 


ap- 
i 


ordered 


Pipe leisurely shifted his position, his 
eyes never leaving the face of the guard. 
Jimmie entered the cell and looked 
Pipe was 


about. evidently a poor 
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housekeeper. The bed had not been 
made up, the floor was cluttered up 
with cigarette butts and scraps of pa- 
per, a dirty towel lay in one corner, 
and the porcelain wash bowl was filthy. 

Jimmie drew a scratch tab from his 
made several notes on it, and 
replaced it in his pocket. He then 
turned and faced Pipe. “You will go 
to the deputy warden’s office to-mor- 
row morning when the court list is 
led,” he ordered, the words falling 


Heart 


pocket, 


Ca 





from his lips in curt, cold precision. 
“Better not let me see this cell in this 


” 


hlthy condition again. 
Not instant had the convict 
taken his eyes from the guard’s face. 
Their eyes met, and the silent battle of 
wills was on, Jimmie’s eyes cold and 
unflinching, ’s piggish little orbs 
‘ OM <n 
contemptuous, insolent. As each stared 
into the soul of the other, many thoughts 
passed through the brain of the guard, 
and in the heart of Pipe Bladlow hate 


for an 


Pipe’s 


was taking firmer root every second. It 
was the old, old test of where true mas- 
tery lay. 
ter, but at last the convict’s gaze wav- 


+ 1 1 1 TH ee 
ered and he looked down. The guard 


The battle was long and bit- 


gazed on for a moment, then silently 
turned and left the cell. He knew that 
hencefort Pipe Bladlow was his mortal 
enemy 
‘So h penciled me again, eh?” 
Pipe said to himself venomously when 
Milford had gone. “All right, Screw 
Milford, you've started something. Pipe 
3ladlow don’t fergit them things, and 
he always squares accounts. Killed 
poor old Jerry Leggen, didn’t you, 
Screw Milford? And because some 
killed your kid you'll make the 


path 
whole world pay, eh? We'll see, Screw 
Milford. Pipe don’t fergit.” 

\nd so the weeks passed. Jimmie 
Milford went about his duties an un- 
feeling, unsmiling martinet. He had 
no favorites among the convicts, neither 
did he fear any of them. He never 
persecuted a convict, neither did he, as 
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in days of yore, warn them when they 
had violated a prison rule; he reported 
them immediately for the violation. 
Even the guards commented on the 
great change in the once smiling young 
man whose optimism and light-hearted- 
ness had won their friendship. 

In the interview room he sat like a 
graven image of relentlessness while 
visiting mothers, fathers, sisters, broth- 
ers, wives, and sweethearts pleaded or 
consoled with their wayward ones. And 
always at the expiration of the usual 
twenty minutes allowed for interviews, 
he raised his hand and announced 
crisply : “Time’s up,” which meant, with 
Jimmie Milford, that there would be no 
lingering farewells or caresses. He was 
a personification of “duty” shorn of all 
its finery. 

Again in his office he read the hun- 
dreds of outgoing and incoming letters 
with a cold, calculating eye. With a 
powerful reading glass he dissected 
every written word, giving particular 
attention to the dips and turns at the be- 
ginning and end of each word or any 
peculiarly formed upward or downward 
stroke, and thereby frustrating the at- 
tempts of many of the convicts to put 
over an “inside” message. From some 
of the letters written by men who were 
known to be especially anxious to com- 
municate with persons outside the walls, 
he copied all words which were fol- 
lowed by periods, commas, semicolons 
or colons, and he experienced little diffi- 
cutly in finding the “inside” message. 
In every case of an attempted secret 
communication, no matter how harm- 
less the import of the message, he im- 
mediately reported the offender, which 
usually resulted in the “wise one” be- 
ing sentenced to the dungeon for a 
number of days and beirig deprived of 
his writing privilege for several months. 

Every week he read a letter written 
by Pipe Bladlow to “Mrs. Jacob Blad- 
low,” his wife. Every week he read a 





letter written by the wife to Pipe. In 
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all their letters, especially the woman’s, 
their eighteen-months-old boy Sidney 
was frequently mentioned. 

Before marrying Jake Bladlow, Zoe 
Dittman was a lady pickpocket, and was 
said to be one of the cleverest dips 
in the game. However, motherhood had 
purged her criminal instinct, and she 
now pleaded with Pipe in all her let- 
ters to give up the crook game. Pipe 
was obdurate; crime was all he knew, 
and he brazenly stated his views in his 
letters to his wife. Never a word of 
thanks did he write her for the packages 
containing the little nick-nacks that only 
a woman would think to send a man. 
His letters were cold and bitter. She 
was working in a laundry and managed 
by skimping to make an honest living 
for herself and child. What little extra 
money she saved usually went to Pipe, 
the man she called husband, whom she 
had promised to love, honor, and obey. 

Jimmie was not surprised to receive 
in the interview room one day Mrs, 
Jacob Bladlow and the child. The 
woman had at one time been beautiful, 
but her life as the wife of Pipe Blad- 
low had evidently been a hard one. 
Though less than twenty-five years old, 
the seams of care on her face gave her 
the appearance of a woman of forty. 
Her large, dark eyes were tired and 
sad. She was small and lean. The 
baby, too, was scrawny and puny. His 
eyes were also large and dark, and 
looked out upon the world in blissful 
ignorance of his status in life, or what 
the future might hold for him. 

Pipe was not pleasantly surprised 
when he entered the room; he was irri- 
tated. 

“What did you come way down here 
fer, Zoe?” he demanded crossly. “Me 
and you can get along without seein’ 
each other for a year or more, and it’s 
a foolish way to blow yer kale.” 

“Why, Jake,’ Zoe replied, in hurt 
surprise. “I thought you might like 
to see me and Sidney; and, anyhow, 














I’ve got a job here in town and intend 
to stay near you until your time ex- 
pires.” , 

Jake did not kiss his wife before sit- 
ting down, and he merely glanced at 
his son. 

“You mean you’re goin’ 
dis burg?” 

“Ves, at the Tourist Hotel as a wait- 
ress. I will have much more time on 
this job to take care of Sidney. And 
just think, Jake’—she smiled happily 
—‘‘we can visit you every Wednesday 
afternoon now—every visiting day.” 

“Any more money in your new job 
than the laundry job?” Pipe asked un- 
smilingly. 

“A dollar a week more,” the woman 
exultantly answered. “And everything 
is so much cheaper here than in the 
city.” 

Pipe refused to be. enthused over the 
change. “Well,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, “I guess it’s all right with me 
if you want to stick around this hick 
town.” 

“Oh, I like it here, Jake. And any- 
how, I’m glad to get away from the city. 
It’s so cold and heartless toward any one 
who has made mistakes in life. Per- 
haps, Jake, if you behave yourself in 
the prison, you, too, can get a job here 
in town. Then we'd rent a little cottage 
and settle down. Already I have been 
asked to attend the little church here 
and——”” 

“Aw, can that chatter!” Pipe blurted 


to stay in 


disgustedly. “Stay in dis burg? Rats! 
It’s me fer the city.” 
“And the’ old life, Jake?’ The 


woman’s voice quavered. 

“Why, cert. What else is there fer 
a guy who’s done time? Nuttin’, and 
you know it. When I goes out t’rough 
dat gate I'll be tagged with a big ‘ex’ 
fer every harness bull and dick in 
America to look at. I'll be paged every- 
where I go. What chanct is there fer 
a guy like me to foller the straight and 
narrer ?” 
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“But, Jake,” the woman protested 
tearfully, “don’t you ever think of me 
and Sidney? Ain’t you going to give 
the poor little kid a chance?” 

“You're stickin’ to- me o’ your own 
free will, Zoe,’ the convict retorted. 
“You can cut any time you see fit and 
go your own way, if you t’ink it’s best.” 

The woman’s eyes filled with tears 
and her lips quivered pathetically as 
she looked into the eyes of her convict 
husband. “But I love you, Jake,” she 
said, sobbing, “and I want you. Oh, 
Jake, can’t you see what I’m up 
against ?” 

Again the convict shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “If you wants me, Zoe, you'll 
have ter take me as I am.” 

They talked on for several minutes, 
Zoe endeavoring bravely to hold the 
conversation in a trend of cheerfulness 
and hope, Jake responding with bitter, 
sarcastic remarks. The large eyes of 
the child ever remained fixed on the 
crime-seamed face of its father, and 
the baby brain wondered. Jimmie Mil- 
ford—known now as “Flint Heart”— 
sat like a statue on the raised platform. 
Once, however, the woman saw his eyes 
wander to the babe, and his firm mouth 
relaxed for a second in a sad droop. 
Flint Heart was thinking of a little 
grave across the river. 

“Time’s up!” The words came like 
the clink of cold steel. 

The woman arose and looked plead- 
ingly at her husband. Whether or not 
Pipe read the plea in her eyes is not 
known. Suffice it to say there were no 
caresses. As the mother walked toward 
the gate, carrying the child in her arms, 
the large eyes of the youngster looked 
back over her shoulder to the retreat- 
ing form of a gray-clad convict, and 
the baby brain’ continued to wonder. 

The next Wednesday afternoon 
Jimmie met Zoe at the gate. On one 
arm she carried her baby, on the other 
She smiled as 


arm was a large cake. 
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the officer opened the gate. Jimmie 
merely responded with a curt nod. 

“I promised Jake last week that I 
would bring him something nice to eat, 
sir,” she said timidly. “Jake always 
liked chocolate cake, and I’m sure he'll 
like this one; I made it myself at the 
hotel. It is . 

“Sorry, madam,” the  blue-coated 
man announced, though his manner 
would not indicate sorrow, “but your 











husband cannot see you to-day. Next 
Wednesday, perhaps : 
“Oh, is Jake sick, sir?” Her eyes 


were wide and questioning. 

“No, he is not sick, madam.” 

A furrow of perplexity appeared on 
the woman’s brow. “Can’t I see him 
for just one short minute?” she begged. 
“T know he is expecting me to-day.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Oh, why can’t I see him, sir?” 

“T am not permitted to answer that 
question madam,” Jimmie answered, his 
face inscrutable, masklike. 

Pipe Bladlow had only that morning 
been sentenced to four days in the 
dungeon on a “Flint Heart” report for 
leaving his cell without permission. 

As the prison gate was closed, a 
lonely woman walked slowly away, tears 
in her eyes and a puzzled expression on 
her thin face. On one forearm she 
carried a large chocolate cake, on the 
the other arm was a scrawny babe with 
large, dark eyes who looked back at 
the closed gate and wondered. 

And in the dungeon beneath the mas- 
sive cell building Pipe Bladlow paced 
back and forth in the darkness and 
vowed some day to square yards with 
one James Milford. 

Bladlow was only one of many who 
were feeling Flint Heart’s determina- 
tion to do his duty according to the 
rules and regulations of the prison. 
There were no warnings from Flint 
Heart, no unwritten laws. He was a 
machine that knew not fear or favor. 
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Bladlow’s case, however, was the most 
talked of in the prison. 

“Flint Heart had better lay off o’ that 
guy,” Sandy Wadham, the old lifer, 
often remarked. “If he knew Pipe like 
I do he’d hesitate a bit before he got 
his goat. Pipe Bladlow is a bad ’un, 
and he hangs to a grudge like a fence 
hangs to a nickel.” 

Weeks passed. Zoe was in the inter- 
view room every Wednesday, except on 
those Wednesdays that Pipe was in 
the dungeon. She continued to plead 
with him to give up the crooked game. 
He was as determined as ever to stay 
with it. Jimmie heard all, said nothing, 
never smiled; but very often his eyes 
rested on the babe. 

From his cell Pipe could see the 
Tourist Hotel where Zoe was employed 
as a waitress. It was a large, square, 
frame structure of three stories. Often 
in the evening he sat at the cell door, 
gazing at the hotel, thinking many 
things. How about Zoe and the baby? 
Did he care enough for them to make 
a try for an honest man’s existence? 
He loved Zoe as a pickpocket, but now 
—well, she wasn’t his kind any more. 
She persistently talked of churches, 
Sunday schools, a little cottage with a 
flower garden in the yard, and all man- 
ner of silly things like that. And, too, 
there was the case of Flint Heart. No 
man had ever handled Pipe Bladlow as 
Flint had and got away with it. No, 
Milford must pay as others had paid 
who crossed swords with Pipe Blad- 
low. His sentence would expire very 
soon, so he must decide what to do 
about Zoe and the babe. 

Once more Pipe went to the dungeon 
on a Flint Heart report. Once more 
Jimmie coldly informed Zoe at the gate 
that “her husband could not see her 
that Wednesday.” 

Pipe came out of the dungeon on the 
morning of the day preceding his dis- 
charge from the prison. During the 


long days of solitary confinement he had 











Flint 


made his plans for the future. He 
would not give up Zoe. No, he had 
decided to coax her back into her former 
work as a dip. Zoe would be as good 
as ever in the game after a little prac- 
tice. First, they must go to a city where 
they were not known. Pipe would then 
return and quietly square accounts with 
Jimmie Milford; after which he and 
Zoe would go in for “big money.” The 
babe Sidney? Well, he was a sort of 
nuisance all around. They could prob- 
ably get him into some home or orphan- 
age or some place like that. Could 
Pipe persuade Zoe to return to the city 
—and crime? He had no doubt of it; 
she had always obeyed him. 

With all plans for the future decided 
upon, Pipe sat in his cell that evening, 
smoking a cigarette and gazing at the 
Tourist Hotel. Presently the cell lights 
were extinguished. Pipe arose and 
prepared to turn in. Ten minutes later 
he was sleeping soundly. In the morn- 
ing he would be discharged. 

It was after midnight when he was 
suddenly awakened. He sat up in the 
bed. What had awakened him? Ah, 
that was it—the town fire-alarm bell. 
He clambered sleepily from the bed 
and looked out at the town. He had 
little difficulty in locating the fire. The 
Tourist Hotel was a mass of flames. 
High in the air the red tongues leaped. 
The snapping of the dry timbers in the 
old building could be heard blocks 
away. The people of the town were 
scurrying about in a vain effort to check 
the flames. 

Pipe’s first thought was of his wife 
and babe. Never before had he wor- 
ried over them. He recalled with sick- 
ening suddeness that Zoe and the baby 
occupied a room on the top floor of the 





hotel. She had told him what a fine 
view she had from her window. He 
asked himself: were they safe? <A 


queer sensation clutched at his heart. 
At that moment the twelve-o’clock 
guard relief entered the building. 
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Pipe could hear the guards talking in 
excited whispers on the guard gallery 
near his cell. What were they saying? 

“Upper floor—woman—baby—wait- 
ress—beyond help—several attempts 
made—can’t reach them—Bladlow’s 
wife and kid “4 

The voices died away as the guards 
moved down the gallery. Pipe Bladlow 
stood at the cell door, dazed, stricken 
to his warped criminal soul. His wife 
Zoe, his babe Sidney beyond help in 
that greedy, raging inferno! Beyond 
help? The convict seized the bars of 
the cell door and shook the door vio- 
lently at the same time hissing loudly 
to attract the attention of the retreat- 
ing guards. The habitual sneer had 
vanished from his face, and in its place 
was a wild expression indicative of a 
mind and heart in agony. He continued 
to shake the door until a uniformed 
guard hastened back to him. 

“My wife! My kid!” he whispered 
hoarsely, brokenly. “They’re in that 
hotel, Mr. Sanderson! I must go over 
there! Maybe I can get ’em out—can 
die tryin’, anyhow! Please Mr. San- 
derson, open the door! Zoe and the kid 
need me!” Never before ‘had Pipe 
Bladlow pleaded for anything. 

“Why, I cannot let you out, Blad- 
low, as much as I would like to,” the 
guard answered. “I haven’t the keys 
to the cells. Anyhow, the warden alone 
has the authority to take you outside 
the walls before your time expires. 
Sorry, Bladlow.” The guard drew a 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
mopped the perspiration from his brow. 

“Oh, please, please, Mr. Sanderson, 
send for the warden before it’s too late! 
My Zoe, my baby, sir, please!” He 
dropped to his knees and held out his 
arms toward the guard. “Mr. Sander- 
son,” he muttered brokenly, “you have 
a wife, children. My wife and kid are 
just as dear to me as yours are to you. 
Please, sir, send for the warden,” 

There was a tear on the guard’s cheek 
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as he looked down upon the stricken 
man. “Sorry, Bladlow,” he said, his 
voice quavering slightly, “but the 
warden is out of town.” He turned 
quickly and disappeared down the gal- 
lery. 

The convict arose to his feet; his 
hands grasped the bars of the door and 
he gazed away at the burning building. 
Men shouted over there; now and then 
a burning wall fell with a dull roar and 
a million sparks leaped into the heavens. 
Somewhere a woman screamed. The 
excited populace swarmed about the 
burning building like ants. Pipe cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands to shut out 
the sight. Turning about, he staggered 
to the narrow bed and threw himself 
face downward upon it. Queer, muf- 
fled sobs shook his body. Pipe Blad- 
low had almost forgotten how to cry. 

Only once before the break of day 
did the convict raise his head. He 
looked for just a second at the heap 
of smoldering ruins where once the 
hotel stood. What was under that 
glowing heap? He shuddered. What 
would life he without Zoe and the boy? 
Again he sfiuddered. She had said she 
would meet him at the gate in the morn- 
ing, 

It was a much different Pipe Bladlow 
who accompanied the guard to the dis- 
charge room in the morning. The night 
guards had all turned in. The day men 
supposed that Pipe had been informed 
of what happened at the fire; so noth- 
ing was said to him as he listlessly 
donned the cheap discharge suit. He 
merely glanced at the five dollars dis- 
charge money before dropping it into 
his pocket. He silently shook hands 
with the guard at the gate and stepped 
out of the gate vestibule and into the 
morning sunshine. Head hanging, the 
apathetic expression of utter sadness 
on his seamed face, he halted a moment 
outside the gate. She said she would 
meet him there. He felt a light, timid 
touch on his sleeve and 
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“Why, Jake, you act so queer! 
you sick, Jake?” 

It was his wife, Zoe, standing before 
him. Jake was not a superstitious mor- 
tal, and during his life of crime he had 
bumped into many surprises. The little 
woman was literally snatched into a 
crushing embrace and the caresses she 
had craved for years were now show- 
ered upon her, mingled with an almost 
incoherent volley of exclamations and 
questions from Jake. 

“Why! Why! I thought you were 
dead, Zoe!” 

“Oh, Jake, so did I—for a while. It 
was terrible! Sidney and I were given 
up to die. Men rushed into the build- 
ing to get us only to be driven back by 
the smoke and flames. Then one man 
came - 

“But where is the little shaver?” 
Pipe suddenly asked. “Is he safe?” 

“Yes, Jake, the poor little kiddie is 
safe. Come, we'll go to him.” 

As she grasped his hand and lead 
him away from the gate she continued 
excitedly : 

“When the others had given us up 
to burn to death, a man dashed toward 
the building. Other men seized him 
and tried to hold him back. He fought 
like a fiend and broke from their grasp. 
How he reached us I do not know, be- 
cause I had fainted. When I recovered 
consciousness I was out in the cool night 
air. Oh, Jake, he was so brave, so——” 

They had stopped before the door of 
Jimmie Milford’s wife Ber- 
nice opened the door. She smiled and 
put her fingers to her lips. They tip- 
toed into the house, the mystified Pipe 
wondering what it was all about. Ber- 
nice paused at a closed door and again 
looked at the others and placed her 
fingers to her lips. Very, very softly 
she opened the door. Lying in a bed 
in the room was Jimmie—‘“Flint Heart” 
—Milford. He was asleep. About his 





a cottage. 


head was a bandage, several ugly red 
spots showed on his face, his arms were 








Flint 





bandaged. And nestling in the guard’s 
arms and sleeping contentedly was little 
Sidney Bladlow. 
After the first start of surprise, the 
old sneer returned to Bladlow’s lips. 
“It was him who saved us, Jake,” Zoe 


Heart 
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“Mr. Milford,” said Pipe Bladlow, 
extending his hand. “I’ve been think- 
in’ a lot o’ things about you that I want 
ter apologize fer. Last night, Mr. Mil- 
ford, I suffered the powers o’ hell in 
that cell, and it busted a streak o’ cussed- 





ness in me that should o’ been busted 
long ago. Fer what you done fer me 
last night, sir, I don’t know how to 
thank you; but from now on, Mr. Mil- 
ford, Pipe Bladlow is goin’ straight.” 

Jimmie Milford smiled as he grasped 
the ex-convict’s hand. 


whispered. 

The sneer vanished and Pipe cau- 
tiously approached the bed, his face 
undergoing many changes as varying 
emotions surged through his heart. 

Flint Heart opened his eyes lazily 
and stared up at the convict. 


—— 


DRUG ADDICTS IN NEW YORK 


ANY startling facts are brought to the notice of the public by the recently 
completed survey of the drug situation in New York. Prominent among 
them are the consuming by addicts of 90 per cent of the drugs sold in the city, 
and the great number of habitués who have ignored the law which requires 
them to register their names in the city’s books. Less than 5 per cent of the 
100,000 users of drugs in the metropolis have complied with this law. 

Of the 2,776 persons whose pedigrees have been taken under the regula- 
tions governing the dispensing of drugs, 2,130 are men and 646 are women. 
The majority of these were born in the United States, although 27 nationalities 
are represented among them; 2,564 are Americans, 114 are Italians, 36 are Jews, 
35 are Russians, and 27 are Irish. 

Most of those addicted to drugs willingly stated the reason why they had 
fallen into the clutches of “dope.” The cause given in 1,223 cases was bad 
associations ; in 72, curiosity ; in 465, illness; in 8, insomnia; in 12, family trouble; 
in 3, discouragement; in 7, alcohol; and in 30, pleasure. 

It was found that the tendency to form drug habits is most dangerous 
during the age period of twenty-one to thirty years. Registered addicts from 
sixteen to twenty years old number 35; twenty-one to twenty-five, 838; twenty-six 
to thirty, 835; thirty-one to thirty-five, 509; thirty-six to forty, 282; forty-one to 
fifty, 165; fifty-one to sixty, 42; and over sixty, 16. 

Drivers and motormen lead in the survey of drug victims, with 282 out 
of the 2,776 cases registered. Laborers come next, with 262. Almost the entire 
list of addicts, classified according to occupation, is as follows: Actors, 49; 
actresses, 49; brokers, 3; butlers, 14; chauffeurs, 44; clerks, 190; conductors, 19; 
cooks, 18; drivers (including motormen), 282; electricians, 33; elevator opera- 
tors, 27; embalmers, 2; engineers, 8; factory workers, 97; housewives, 195; la- 
borers, 262; laundry workers, 28; longshoremen, 41; machinists, 71; maids, 32; 
manicurists, 6; mechanics, 36; nurses, 13; painters, 45; plumbers, 39; porters, 
44; printers, 30; physicians, 3; salesmen, 135; reporters, 1; telegraphers, 2; 
vendors, 58; waiters, 136; and 3 writers. 

That the habitual use of drugs undermines the character. 











That there is 


always hope for the person with will power to overcome his weakness is shown 
in the statement that 25 per cent of those addicts registered in New York 
have expressed a desire to be cured of their dependence on “dope.” 
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4 Albert Alwing, - 


HE rain swirled down in huge, 

wind-lashed sheets, beating 

viciously against the decrepit 

little hut, and causing it to 
totter and tremble on its foundations. 
Windows rattled and rotting timbers 
squeaked as the storm swept the deso- 
late hillside. 

“Blackest night I ever saw,” mut- 
tered the man as he drew down the 
ragged window shades and flung a 
chunk of damp wood on the sputtering 
fire. “Sort of creepy, being all alone 
in an old abandoned cabin, miles from 
the nearest human habitation.” 

A low, mirthless chuckle accompan- 
ied the words and the man’s face twisted 

He was roughly dressed 
in coarse denim and _ striped cotton 
and a_ stubble of unkempt 
whiskers covered most of his face. The 


into a sneer. 
shirt, 


features, bronzed, hard, and ingrained 
with soot and dirt, showed traces of 
mental keenness and of a refinement 
that contrasted oddly with the squalor 
and surroundings. The 
eyes, p, and con- 
tained the furtive and brooding expres- 
sion of one who is hiding a secret from 


attire 
attire 


of his 


j - - 2 lan 
deepset, sharp, restless, 


the world. 

He took a book from the shelf above 
the cookstove, placed a chair before 
the rough-hewn table, and sat down to 
read. His eyes flitted abstractedly over 
two or three paragraphs, then he raised 
them from the book and let them wan- 
der at random over 

“It was five months zgo to-night, 
mumbled, his lips curling into a self- 
smile. “I was lucky to find 


the room. 


satisfied 


this old shack up here in the hills. It 


must have belonged to a hunter once 
upon a‘time. Nobody will ever think 
of looking for me in this howling wil- 
derness. Besides,” and the man gave 
a short, defiant laugh, “they would 
hardly know me. These five months 
of roughing it have made me a new 


man. Gad, what a night!” 
The man shivered. Gusts of raw, 
damp wind whistled through the 


cracks in the walls, almost extinguishing 
the feeble lamplight. Water dripped 
through crevices in the ceiling and 
gathered in little pools on the floor. 
The occupant of the cabin flung the 
book aside. “Wish [ could get hold of 
a newspaper,” he thought aloud, as 
those who live often do. “It 
vould be interesting as the deuce to see 
anything, people are saying 
about me. This confounded loneliness 
is getting on my nerves. Haven't seen 
ul, except a strolling game warden, 


alone 


what, 1f 


Sil came. Not that l’m very anx- 
ious to, but——” 
His body stiffened and the restlessly 


roving eyes became narrow slits. For 
a moment he sat rigid and expectant, 
straining his ears to catch a possible 
repetition of the faint and elusive sound 
come to him during a mo- 
ment’s lull in the storm. 
‘“Tmagination—nothing else,” he mut- 
“Just the same,” and again his 
lips twisted into a sneer, “it is well to 


had 


that 


tered. 
play safe.” 

Opening the table drawer, he took out 
a stocky automatic. After assuring 
himself that it was properly loaded, and 
that the mechanism was in_ perfect 
working order, he placed it before him 














on the table. Again he reached for the 
book, but once more a low, furtive 
sound caused him to prick up his ears. 
Gripping the automatic tightly, he 
pushed back the chair and tiptoed to 
the door. 

For several moments he listened 
intently, but heard nothing save the 
whine of the wind and a distant mut- 
tering of thunder. He opened the door 
on a crack and peered into the inky 
darkness. A puff of watery wind smote 
his face and sent a chill through his 
body. 

At first he could see nothing, but 
gradually, as his pupils responded to 
the darkness, he descried a lurching, 
staggering figure which, zigzagging 
hither and thither among the scraggly 
elders that dotted the hillside, was la- 
boriously approaching the cabin. 

“Who can it be?” he asked himself 
grimly, tightening his hold on the auto- 
matic. “Whoever he is, he’ll be sorry 
he came. I can’t afford to take 
chances.” 

Guided by the light streaming out 
through the door, the figure was draw- 
ing closer to the hut. Now the man 
in the doorway saw the dull glint of his 
face and heard his heavy breathing. 
He waited a few minutes longer. Pres- 
ently, as the wanderer reached the stone 
step in front ‘of the door, he darted 
out an arm, dragged him inside, and 
slammed the door to. 

“Who are you and what do you 
want?” he asked sharply, making a sin- 
ister gesture with the automatic. 

The other seemed on the verge of 
exhaustion. He was bareheaded, and 
the thin, sallow features bore a strained, 
haunted look. He was tall and lean of 
build, his black hair was shorn close 
to the scalp, and the cut and fabric of 
his clothes suggested grim, gray prison 
walls. 

The man with the automatic scowled 
fiercely. “I'll give you exactly thirty 


seconds to explain who you are and 
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why you’ve come here,” he declared 
curtly, making another ominous motion 
with the automatic. 

The other was gradually recovering 
his breath. He looked contemptuously 
at the pistol, and little by little his ex- 
pression of terror changed into a de- 
risive sneer, 

“T’m Number Thirteen Hundred and 
Forty-six,” he announced with a sullen 


grin, indicating his clothes and his 
short-cropped hair. 
“An escaped convict, eh?’ The 


words were spoken in a tone of relief, 
but the deepset eyes glittered menac- 
ingly. 

“And you'd better be careful how 
you handle that gat,” warned Num- 
ber 1346. “They’re after me, and 
if they should come here and find a 
dead one in the joint, it might go hard 
with you. A killing’s a killing, you 
know, even though it’s only a con that’s 
bumped off.” 

A look of fear came into. the other 
man’s eyes. “Ii”ho are after you?” he 
asked sharply. 

“The bulls, of course,” replied the 
convict wearily. “I don’t mind telling 
you that I crushed out yesterday. I 
hopped a rattler and got as far as the 
jerk-water station the other side of the 
hill. There a couple of yard bulls and 
a constable started to frisk the cars, and 
I beat it for the tall woods. Guess I 
shook ’em, but you never can tell. The 
ground is pretty soft, and maybe I left 
a trail of footprints. I’m all in, though, 
and this is about as far as I’m going 
to travel to-night. Say, what’s the 
chances for a hand-out and a flop?” 

The occupant of the hut gave Num- 
ber 1346 a searching inspection. 
‘Pretty nervy, aren’t you?” he asked, 
putting the automatic into his pocket. 
“There’s a stiff penalty for assisting an 
escaping convict. How do you know 
I won't hand you over to the police?” 

The convict looked at him steadily 
ior a moment. “Guess you won't do 


, 
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anything so rash,” he declared confi- 
dently. “I don’t see any telephone in 
the shack, and it’s five or six miles to 
town. Anyhow,” he added with a 
shrewd grin, “I reckon you and the 
bulls aren’t any too thick. You're in 
bad, or you wouldn’t be living ail alone 
in this God-forsaken wilderness. Be- 
sides, your mug tells me that you aren’t 
in the hermit business for the love of 
at.” 

The other winced a little. 
ried ijook showed plainly that the con- 
vict’s arrival had placed him in a per- 
plexing dilemma. 

“You might as well get up by the 
fire and dry your clothes,” he suggested 
gruffly. “We can discuss the situation 
later.” 

Ever and anon casting sharp glances 
in the convict’s direction, he placed 
helping of cold venison and half a loaf 
of bread on the table. There was a 





His wor- 


faint, inscrutable smile on the fugitive’s 
lips. 
“What’s your name?” he inquired 


adding in a tone of thinly 
“When a fellow 
I always like to know 


abruptly, 
veiled sarcasm: does 
me a good turn, 
him.” 

“Names don’t matter much in 
locality.” A suspicious glance accom- 
panied the words. “You can call me— 
er—Wiiliams, though. It’s as good 
name as any. Sit down and eat.” 

Number 1346 fell to ravenously. His 
host looked at his watch, then sat down 

1 the other side of the table and began 
to regard his guest with a puzzled, fur- 
tive look, as if trying to read his mind. 

“If the police had picked up your 
trail, 


this 


they would have been here by this 
observed. 

“You can’t tell.’ The fugitive 
eemed profoundly ill at ease, but the 
cunning look that came into his eyes 
when Williams was not watching gave 
the lie to his words and his tones and 
suggested that his fear of the “bulls” 
was largely simulated. “Maybe they’re 
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just waiting till the rain stops,” he 

added. “Wish [+ could be sure.” 
Williams rose to stir up the fire, and 

the convict cast a swift glance about the 


room. Something in his bearing indi- 
cated that he was slyly watching his 


chance, perhaps hoping that his host, in 
an unguarded moment, would relin- 
quish the advantage the pistol gave him, 

An uneasy gleam in his eyes, Wil- 
liams sat down again. “What puzzles 
me,’ he said suspiciously, “is how you 
happened to come to this particular 
place.” 

“It was luck, I guess.” 
346 rolled his eyes a trifle. 

The man who called himself Wiil- 
liams did not seem wholly satisfied. He 
leaned forward and looked craftily at 
his guest. 

“There isn’t another 
tion for miles around,” he remarked 
pointedly. “In all the time been 
here, only one other man has honored 
me with a visit, and he was a game 
warden. It strange that you 
should have found my place on a dark 
night like this. 

“Don’t it, though?’ Number 1346 
sneered-a little. “It beats the dickens 
how you find things when you’re not 
them. If I’d been looking 
I wouldn’t have found it 
I guess. 


Number 


human _ habita- 


seems 


look: ng for 
for this joint, 
so easy. It was all accident, 
Gee, I hope I shook the bulls!” 
Williams gave a start and looked 
about him nervously. “What were you 
he inquired casually. 
a crib, if you must know.” 
‘Safe robbery, eh? Bad business.” 
Williams shook his head 
ingly. “Burglary is a clumsy and dan- 
making a living. 
found something 
and—ahem, les 


up for r 
“Crackin’ 


disapprov- 


method of 
have 


gcrous 


Couldn’t you 


more __ respectable 
risky ?” 
The convict chuckled  scornfully. 


[I might have gone in 
r picked 


“Sure thing! 
for a wildcat mining scheme, o 
the pockets of blind beggars, or started 














one of these here private banks and 
vamoosed with the deposits.” 

Williams smiled, but his eyes were 
cold and hard. “Seems to me I read 
something not long ago about some- 
body doing just that. I can’t recall 
his name or the name of the bank, and 
I never learned the details.” 

A glint of recollection came into the 
fugitive’s eyes. “Yep, I read something 
about that, too. The cons where I was 
were passing the papers around. Funny 
I can’t think of the guy’s name.” 

The other knitted his brows as if 
thinking hard. “It began with Hess or 
Fess or something like that, I believe.” 

“Fessenden!” exclaimed Number 
1346. “I’ve got it now. W. Jerome 
Fessenden was his full moniker, Some 
flossy handle, what? There was quite a 
piece in the papers about him a while 
back.” 

“TI never learned the inside history of 
the affair,’ mumbled Williams. There 
was an odd flicker in his eyes. “You 
see, I’ve been cut off from the world 
a long time and haven’t seen a news- 
paper in months.” 

“T get you.” There was a faint 
twitching at the corners of the convict’s 
mouth. ‘Well, this here Fessenden was 
one of those wise guys who’re always 
looking for a safe and easy graft. He 
started a bank and raked in a lot of 
Most of it was chicken feed 
—quarters and dimes and once in a 
while a half dollar. It came from slav- 
ing working girls and poor widows, but 
Fessenden didn’t care. When he had 
raked in enough, he changed the 
chicken feed into gold and big bills and 
loaded the stuff in a suit case. Then 
he booked passage on a steamer for 
South America, using a phony name, 
of course. He was wise, Fessenden 
Was.” 

“Did he get away safely?” Williams’ 
voice shook a trifle. 

Number’ 1346 stole a glance at the 
automatic, and he seemed to be talking 


deposits. 
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against time. “He did not. The game 
was easy enough, but it wasn’t quite 
so safe as he had doped it out to be. 
The steamer was to sail one Thursday 
morning at seven o’clock. Wednesday 
night Fessenden takes home the suit 
case, jammed with kale, meaning to get 
a few hours’ sleep before starting. 
Then Well, it’s a funny world! 
Nobody knows exactly what happened, 
except that the steamer was shy one 
passenger when it sailed in the morn- 
ing.” 

“You don’t say?’ exclaimed Wil- 
liams. “But what became of Fessen- 
den?” 

“Wait till I tell you. A neighbor saw 
Fessenden slip into his house with the 
suit case a little after nine in the eve- 
ning. That’s the last seen of him alive. 
His wife was away and the servants 
had gone to a dance. A little after 
midnight the harness bull on the beat 
heard a racket and saw a bunch of 
smoke and flames jump up from the 
Fessenden kipp. It made a pretty 
lively bonfire for a while. The fire de- 
partment fought like mad, but it was no 
use. Along toward morning about all 
that was left was a bunch of junk and 
ashes.” 

“Anything else?” inquired Williams 
tensely. 

“Yep.” The convict gave a dry 
chuckle. “There was a skeleton, too, 
with a bullet in one of the bones of the 
dome, and beside it was Fessenden’s 
gold watch and some of his jewelry. 
The coroner said the skeleton was just 
about Fessenden’s size, so it wasn’t 
hard to identify it.” 

“H’m. Anything else?” 

“Bits of steel from the safe was 
scattered all over the scenery, and 
among the rest of the junk was a 
burglar’s jimmy and a few other handy 
tools of that kind.” 

Williams started violently as a crash 
of thunder sounded overhead. He ran 
his fingers nervously over his face. 
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“Then the theory is that Fessenden 
was murdered?” he ventured, trying to 
in casual tones. 





pec ilk 


“Theory be hanged! I’m only hand- 
ing you the story the way the news- 


papers doped it out. You don’t have 
to be a dick to figure out that somebody 
got wise to the kind of cargo Fessenden 
carried home in the suit The 
convict regarded his host levelly. “The 
skeleton, with the chunk of lead in the 
skull, and the ticker and the sparklers 
make it pretty p!ain, don’t they? 

“So it would seem.” Williams knit- 
ted his brows, then got up to throw 
another log on the fire. “You say the 
safe was cracked open?” 

The convict nodded. “Either Fes 
senden had put the suit case in it, or 
the guy that pulled off the job thought 
he might find a few extra pickings in- 
side. Anyhow, he busted the crib open, 
and he made a pretty bum job of it.” 

“Do you suppose he got away with 


” 
case. 


the loot?” 

Vell, dope it out for 
There was only 
ruins, and the « 


somebody looking 


yourself, 


one skeleton in the 


licks are still | unting for 
as though he’d struck 
sudden. ae | 
thousand in 


the bank was shy that 


it rich all ot a 
have been forty 
sase. Anyhow, 


that suit 


murmured Wil- 
enden’s 


ittle stale,” 


“Neat | 
nist "3 he 


iaims. 
embezzlement must have caused quite a 


discovery of Tes 


sensation.” 

“Sensation is right. 
outside the bank when the news got out, 
so the papers said. If there had been 
hing left of Fessenden but a 
celeton, torn to 
That’s how crowd 
don’t b 
rotten skunk.” 
was the fire 
one 


There was a riot 


anyt 
he'd been 
mad the 
lame ’ein. Tes 


scorched sl 
pieces, 


was. j enden 


was a 
“How 
“Well, 

other. 

a bum _ peterman. 

piece of work at all. 


ow 


accounted for 
good as an- 
The guy that did the job was 
It wasn’t a classy 
Maybe he started 


guess is as 
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the blaze by accident when he cracked 
the crib, or maybe he did it a-purpose 
afterward, to cover 
ma he wasn’t envi any clews 
ikely as not he lost his nerve 
off Fessenden. The 

that’s 
So you 


up his tracks and 





ke sure 
behind. L 
bumping 
house was old and dry as tinder; 
why it made such a big blaze. 
see,’ added the convict sententiously, 
“you can never tell about a graft that 
looks all soft and easy. There may be 
dynamite in it, for all you know.” 

“True porig ll murmured Williams, 
eying his guest narrowly 

“Anyhow,” eae the convict, 
scowling, ‘Fessenden got his, all right. 
tle was no honest I’ve been 
pretty rotten, but I always steered clear 
of widows and orphans. No _ blood 


crook. 


money in mine. When I trim a guy, I 
first make sure he’s got lots of it to 


Say—— 
1346 broke off and hesitated. 
thin, crafty smile on his 


spare. 
Number 


There was a 


lips and his ratlike eyes were peering 
straight into Williams’ face. Moments 


seemed as 
vel the 


passed in silence, and it 
though each was trying to unra 
soul, 

; j at me like that?” 
demanded Williams at length. The 
words spoken in low tones, but 
edged with a sinister accent. 


m ¢ 1 41 .? 
ecrets ot the othe 


‘Why do you look 


were 


The convict laughed shortly. “Be- 
cause I’m wontereng what your game 
is. I wasn’t born yesterday, nor day 


tell that those hard spots 
on the your hands haven't 
been there long. You've 
of grit and dirt into your mug to make 
it look as though this kind of life came 
1atural to you. I’ve got a pretty solid 
1unch that you'd look more at home in 
those 
Ain’t mowed 
have you?” 
A wary, glitter crept into 
Williams’ eyes. His right hand made 
a quick movement toward ‘the pocket 
containing the automatic. 


Ll can 


. - ‘ 
insides of 


before. 


rubbed a lot 


? 
il 
1 
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ae ‘ ‘ sae 
a swell dress suit than in hand- 
me-downs you've got on. 


your 
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fans Intel, 
face iately, 


ominous 

















“T’m not so sure,” he declared with 
a sneer, “that you aren’t playing a game 
yourself. “What are you up to, any- 
how ?” 

“You'd like to know—wou 
Williams?” There was a subtle but un- 
mistakable change in the fugitive’s de- 
meanor and manner. of 

“You've been studying me like a hawk 
ever since I came, trying to size me 
up. Feel pretty nervous, don’t you? 
Is your conscience troubling your” 

“Rot!” 


iwdn’t you, 


speech. 










Number 1346 leaned a little farther 
across the table, and Williams cringed 
before the stabbing glitter of his eyes. 


“Say,” he demanded, speaking in 
tones so low that the whine of the wind 
almost smothered them, “what’s your 
idea in putting up a false front and 
doing the hermit stunt ?” 

Williams’ lips contracted into a thin 
He glared the table while 
his right hand. fumbled in the 
of his pocket, 

The other laughed. 
of me, Williams, You're 
I know a little too 
Maybe I do 
how, I’ve got you 
have plugged me with eat automatic 


line. across 


region 


“You’re afraid 
that 


about you. 


ee ssing 


much 





and maybe I don’t; any- 
scared stiff. You'd 


half an hour ago, only you 

the bulls might come here asia for 
me and stumble over a dead body. 
Funny layout—ch?” 

Williams pushed back his chair, rose 
to his feet with a jerk, and drew the 
weapon from his pocket. 

“Who are you?” he asked again. 

“Who are you?” The convict, too, 


stoc id 


had risen, and now both men 

leaning across the table, their heads 
only a few feet apart, each wi he 
other’s slightest movement. s’ 





face was white and tense and there was 
an evil expression about the mouth. 


“Say,” the convict went on, raising 
his voice a little, “was it you that 
bumped Fessenden off and got away 


with the forty thousand ?” 
10B Ds 
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“You’re crazy, man!” Williams 
laughed hoarsely. “What put that ab- 
surd idea into your head?” 

“You gave yourself away in great 


I was telling the story. I 
you pretty close, and saw 

You were 
yarn about 
you salt the 


shape while 
was watching 
you jump a couple of times 
awiully interested in that 
Fessenden. Wh | ere 
swag, Williams 

The other ake the automatic a few 


tood regarding the weapon 


did 





inches. Hes 
in a mood of grim abstraction, 

“The bullet they found in Fessen- 
den’s skull came out of a gat of about 
that aise,” observed Number 1346 with 
a knowing grin. 

The automatic came a little higher 
still, Now the barrel pointed almost 
straight at the fugitive’s chest. 

“Tt’s best not to do anything rash, 
Williams,” drawled the convict. “A 
killing always makes a mess. Maybe 
you could plant my body before the 
bulls got here, but some trace of a mur- 
der is alw left. Better think twice 
before you yank away at the trigger.’ 

Williams laughed 
right,” he declared, shrugging. 
put the table 


1 ‘ 
guessed tne ti 


ays 


“All 
“We'll 
You’ve 
killed Fessenden, 


hoarsely. 


t all the cards on 


uth, I 


and I have the money “— n thes a safe 

place noi 74 from here. yuld Kill 

you, too, if I dared, for you are danger- 

ous to me. You are right, however: it 
wer 





kward for me if the police 


and find evidence of 


should come here 


a murder.” The automatic disappeared 
in his hip pocket. “Now, my friend, 
be as frank with me as I’ve been with 
you. What’s your game? don’t 
think,” with a shrewdly appraising 
glance, “that you are a detective in dis- 
cuis 

“Hell, no!” Number 1346 impulsively 
reached a hand across the table. “I 


handed you the straight goods about 
myself, and I'd like to shake hands with 
the man who croaked a low-down rat 


like Fessenden.’ 


you 
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A trifle dubiously, Williams shook 
the proffered hand. “You haven’t told 
me yet what your game is,” he re- 
minded. “To get away from the police 
wasn’t your only reason for coming 
here.” 

“Not quite.” There was a twinkle in 
the deep, slightly bloodshot eyes. 
“Most of what I told you was gospel 
truth, but I didn’t strike this joint just 
by accident. I came here a-purpose. 
Can’t you guess why ?” 

Williams face puckered into a frown. 

“T told you I was sent up for crackin’ 
a crib, didn’t I? It was in a swell joint 
the other side of the hill.” Number 
1346 made a comprehensive gesture. 
“Maybe you know the place. All the 
rich bugs go there to spend the sum- 
mer. Well, the job netted me a bunch 
of sparklers and a bit of kale, but I 
hadn’t got far before a couple of 
watchmen and a constable or two 
started after me. I made off in this 
direction and got away from ’em. Get 
me now?” 

Williams’ shrewd eyes opened wide. 
“You don’t mean that you hid the—the 
stolen jewelry in this cabin?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s just what I mean.” The 
fugitive chuckled complacently. “I lay 
low here for about a day and a half; 
then I had to get out and hunt up a 
post office and sent a message to a pal 
of mine. I took one of the sparklers 
along, meaning to soak it. The rest I 
salted not very far from where you're 
standing right now, Williams.” 

“Ah!” Williams looked about him 
with a speculative eye. 

“Luck was against me,” 
the convict in disgusted tones. “I was 
pinched—caught with the goods. The 
sparkler gave me away, and I was sent 
up for ten years. They never could 
make me tell, though, where the rest of 
the swag was. I had a hunch I’d crush 


continued 


out some day; anyway, those sparklers 
would come in handy when my time 
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was up. Funny, ain’t it, Williams, that 
both of us should have put away our 
pickings in the same place? Wonder 
just where you planted yours. Outside 
in a hole in the ground, maybe?” 

Williams did not seem inclined to 
answer. “And so you have come back 
for your hidden booty,” he murmured. 
He paused and stood in a listening atti- 
tude, but there was no sound save the 
roar of the wind. ‘Well?’ 

“Of course, I didn’t figure on finding 
you here. It sort of mixes things up, 
don’t it?” He fixed a keenly searching 
gaze on the other’s inscrutable face. 
“Each of us has an advantage over the 
other fellow. You've got a gat, but you 
don’t dare to use ‘it. I know you are 
a croaker, but I figure you did a good 
job when you killed that rotten snake, 
Fessenden, and I don’t care to squeal 
on you. Suppose we swap cards?” 

“How ?” 

“Don’t you get it yet? Seems to me 
you and I ought to come to some sort 
of gentlemen’s agreement. You stand 
by and don’t make any fuss while I 
get my little bit and walk out of here, 
and I promise that the police won’t get 
any anonymous tips about where the 
murderer of Fessenden might be found. 
Is it a bargain?” 

Williams stroked the stubble on his 
chin reflectively, “It’s a go,” he said 
finally. 

Number 1346 seemed to hesitate. 
“You might take a notion to change 
your mind all of a sudden,” he ob- 
served dubiously. “A loaded auto- 
matic is quite a temptation to a fellow. 
Will you prove you mean business by 
shaking out the cartridges?” 

“Suspicious, eh?’ Williams sneered a 
little as he took out the weapon and 
emptied the cartridge chamber. “Sat- 
isfied now ?” 

Number 1346 raked up the cartridges 
and put them in the pocket of his con- 
vict blouse. ‘Neat arrangement,” he 
said chuckling. “You’ve got the gat 














and I’ve got the pills. Neither of us is 
likely to put anything over on the other 
fellow. Hope the bulls iet us alone for 


another fifteen minutes.” 
, 


He looked about the squalid room 
until his eyes lighted on a bent and 
rusty iron rod standing beside the fire- 
place. Williams watched “et amaz- 


edly he pushed the cookstove aside 
and, inserting the iron rod between two 
boards, began to pry them 

“T never imagined anything was hid- 
den under those he mumbled 
with a dry Too bad I 
didn’t investigate a bit. It doesn’t look 
like a very safe hiding place, however.” 

“You can never go by 
served the convict, bending the boards 
upward. “The only safe place is the 
one where nobody expects to find any- 
thing.’ Panting with exertion, he 
shoved the loosened boards 
stepped into the aperture he had made, 
and began to scrape back the dirt with 
his hands. 

Williams, his face dark 
in the uncertain light of th 
closer to the hole 
Having cleared away the dirt, 
1346 lifted a small 

and stepped out of the opening. 


Williams regarded the recepti icle out of 


loose. 


boards,” 


“ 


chuckle. 


looks,” ob- 


acide 
aside, 


tense 
came 
and watched intently. 
Number 


and 


1 
e lamp, 


steel box from the 


hollow 


narrow, 
“T’ve lost the key,” 
fugitive, sha! 
sharp, metallic 
be much 
open.” 
“T judge by the 
haul,” 


greedy eyes. 
explained th 
and produci 

“but it won't 
+h, “es 
tie thing 
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sound, 
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sound that you made 
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box. 


observed Williams, 
take his 
“You'll take it to a fence, I suppose? 


quite a 
~} 1 4 
avie to 


eyes from the 


convict 


) get quite a bunch 


noncom- 





“Maybe,” said the 
mittally. I 


of kale on it. Part of it will go to my 
poor old mother out West. She never 
got wise to anything.” He chuckled 


bitterly. “All the time I was in stir I 
wrote her regular, 
to a friend of mine 


letters 


outside. 


slipping the 
on the 
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There’s a girl, too. She lost all she’d 
saved when Fessenden’s bank blew up 
—and she with a baby sister on her 
hands. That’s why I shake 
hands with the man who gave lessen- 
den his. Well, that girl thinks Tl cut 
out the crooked stuff turn straight 
some day. Maybe I will. There’s no 
telling.” 

Williams scow 


wanted to 
and 
and 


led = disapprovingly. 
As Number 1346 turned his back and 
placed the box on the table, Williams’ 
hand moved quickly to the pocket 
where the — automatic reposed. 

“None o’ that!” bawled the convict, 
whirling Ronse and planting his 

clenched fist squarely between _ the 

other’s eyes. Williams uttered a star- 
tled squeal, reeled backward, caught his 
feet in the opening between the boards, 
and fell in a heap. In the next instant 
the convict was upon him. 

“You snake,” he cried contemptu- 
ously. “I saw all the time what your 
game was. <A con’s word wasn’t good 
enough for you, | Thought 
you'd be safer with me out of the 
and I guess 


annex My 


spose. 
way, 
— you’d have. liked t 
sparklers, too. So aon 
thought 
the gat 
where the bulls we 
find me if they 
Tle dealt the squirming man another 
stinging blow between the eyes, thei 
leaped to his feet, picked up the auto- 
Williams had dropped as he fell 


you would knock me out with 
and plant me under the floor, 
uuldn’t be likely to 


” 
). 


matic 


~ 


and inserted two cartridges in the 
chamber. Then, pointing the weapon 

aie ; * ar 
with a y hand, he took a coil of 
clothes line from a hook above the 
stove and tossed it at the man on the 


floor. 
“Tie up your feet,” he commanded, 


“and be sure you om a good job.” 


Williams wiped t crimson moisture 

from his face and glared at the convict. 
“Vou promised— - - 

Hurry!” snapped Number 1346, 


coming a little closer with the weapon. 
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“I’d just as soon plug you, you know, 
you two-faced hyena. Quick, now!” 

Snarling and whimpering, Williams 
obeyed. When his feet had been se- 
cured, the fugitive, still holding the 
automatic at a threatening level, or- 
dered him to put his hands behind his 
back. Deftly managing the remnant of 
rope with one hand, Number 1346 
tightly manacled Williams’ wrists. 

“You'll make a pretty sight for the 
cops,” he taunted. 

An ashen pallor crept into Williams’ 


face. ‘“There’s a bargain between us,” 
he protested. “You said you wouldn’t 
squeal.” 


“You broke the bargain yourself. I 
mean to live up to my part of it. I 
promised I wouldn’t tell the police 
where the fellow that croaked Fessen- 
den is laying low, and I won't.” A 
gloating grin curled the fugitive’s lips. 
“When did you last see a newspaper, 
Williams, or whatever your moniker 
is?” 

The other’s eyes openéd a little wider, 
and there were fright and suspicion in 
them. “Why, the morning after—what 
do you mean?” 

“Thought so.” Number 1346 chuck- 
led contemptuously. “If you’d seen the 
next day’s papers, you’d been treated to 
quite a little eye opener. There were 
some things about that Fessenden job 
that didn’t look just right to the dicks.” 

Williams strained at the rope, but the 
effort was wasted. “You—you know!” 
he blurted out in agonizing tones. 

“Sure. I got wise almost the mo- 
ment I lamped you, but I couldn’t af- 
ford to let on. You'd plugged me in 
a moment if you thought I was hep, and 
so I throwed a scare into you by pre- 
tending the bulls were hot on my trail, 
just as if I didn’t know that footprints 
wash away pretty fast in a rain like 
this. Ha, ha! Then I sprang the Fes- 





senden yarn on you, making you be- 
lieve I wasn’t wise to you, and easing 
you along ge::tlelike just to get a chance 
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at the sparklers. About that Fessenden 
job, now. One of the things the dicks 
couldn’t quite figure out was the fire, 
They couldn’t see the why of it. Some. 
thing queer about that skeleton in the 
ruins, too. There was no way of recog- 
nizing it, of course. The dicks thought 
at first that it must be Fessenden’s, but 
the next day they didn’t feel so sure 
about it.” 

‘What are you leading up to?” asked 
the other weakly. 

Number 1346 laughed hoarsely. “I 
meant it when I said I’d like to shake 
hands with the man that croaked Fes- 
senden. I would, but I’m not likely to 
have the chance, because Fessenden— 
drat the dirty mongrel !—isn’t dead yet. 
Maybe he will be before long. I’m 
willing to give him a push toward the 
electric chair myself.” 

The other stared until the horrified 
eyes seemed to be creeping out of their 
hollows. 

Number 1346 kicked him contemp- 
tuously. “You are Fessenden,” he de- 
clared firmly, stooping a little over the 
cringing man. “Your picture was in 
the papers the cons were passing 
around. You’ve changed a lot, but 1 
spotted you almost at once.” 

The other opened his lips to speak, 
but no words came. 

“The dicks will be glad to know 
where to find you,” the fugitive went 
on in scornful accents. “They’ve been 
looking for you for about five months 
now. It was a pretty nifty idea, Fes- 
senden, but it didn’t work. You had 
it all planned to vamoose with the de- 
posits, but you wanted to play safe. A 
cheap crook like you never takes any 
real risks. You thought there wouldn't 
be much of a search if you could make 
people believe you had been bumped off. 

“Just to throw the dicks off the track 
and make it look as though you in- 
tended to go to South America, you 
booked passage on the steamer under 
a phony name. It wasn’t so phony, 
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though, but that the dicks spotted it as He turned away with a gesture of 
yours. That was part of the scheme. ah thrust the automatic into his 
Then you got hold of some yegg or pocket, and took the box from the 
tfamp-—somebody about your own size table. At the door he looked back. 





—and got him to come to your house “Tl ~ the bulls to come here 
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You shot him through and take away those ribbons around 
I your feet wail hands,” he announced. 


burglars’ tools 
Jurgia t § J 
‘ 


that evening. 
the head, planted a few 
about the place, blew up the crib, set “Guess they'll find the swag, or mak 





fire to the kipp, and vamoosed with the you show ’em where it is. "B sy, Fessei 
suit case. You thought you’d lie low den!” He opened the door, letting in a 


for a while, change your looks a bit, swirl of rain and wind. 

and then come out of the wilds and live “Wait!” cried Fessenden. “T’ll split 
soft and easy on the swag that you’ with you! I'll do anything ifi——’” 
stole off the widows and _ orphans. A hoarse, contemptuous chuckle 
Ugh—a crooked crook like you makes mingled with the whine of the wind. 
me sick!” Then the door slammed. 





REFUSES TO “BREAK JAIL 


NE attempt at eluding the officers of the law was enough for Jay Wayman, 
of Beardstown, Illinois. Held at the county jail on a charge of murder, 
Wayman escaped scme time ago but was soon recaptitred, having had all the 
work of planning and effecting his get-away only to find that he could not dodge 
indefinitely the long arm of the police. He was taken back to the jail, and later, 
when seven other prisoners broke open a door and fled, Wayman refused to join 
them. He said he preferred to go to trial without another “crush out” marked 
against him, 


CRIME WAVE IN BOSTCN 

LOSELY following the strike of some of the police force of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the Hub City suffered an alarming increase in crime. Two bold and 
costly thefts were perpetrated theré within thirty-six hours of each other. Some 
time between one o’clock on a Sunday morning and early Monday the safe in the 
South Station of the Boston & Albany Railroad was looted, one million dollars 
in Liberty Bonds and three thousand five hundred dollars in cash being taken by 
the criminals. The robbers tunneled through a brick wall to the vault in the 
timekeeper’s office, and, after opening that, cut through a smaller inner vault of 
brick and mortar to the two safes in which the money and bonds were kept. 
Then they forced the safes. Apparently the safe breakers wore gloves through- 

out their operation, as no finger prints were discovered. 
The second exceptional crime was the holdup of Ray Scott Gurney, a 
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bank messenger, at noon on the day the safe robbery was discovered. Gurney 
was leaving the grounds of the Grocers’ Baking Company in a taxicab with 


twelve thousand dollars when four men boarded the car and took the money 
from him. One of the bandits sat beside the driver, and, threatening him with a 
revolver, forced him to keep silent and proceed with the car. After they had 
gone some distance they ordered the chauffeur to alight, and a little farther on 
they threw Gurney out of the taxicab and drove speedily away, 











Keadquarters-Chat 


HE constantly increasing success of our Missing Department prompts us 
again to make public some of the letters which have come to us from 
readers who have been put in touch with missing friends or relatives 

through this medium. 

Our motive in doing this is, of course, to encourage others to take advantage 
of the department, which is entirely free to all readers of the magazine. Also, 
we must admit to a pardonable pride in telling you all of our good fortune in 
being able to help others so well, in such a vital matter. 

Take the case of Mrs. Rush Alexander, of 265 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. Her letter tells an interesting story. “I want to thank you,” she 
writes, “for your kindness in regard to the ‘Missing’ notice. The missing man 
happens to be my brother, from whom I have been separated since I was three 
years old—a matter of nearly twenty-six years. So you see what wonderful work 
your magazine does. I am sure that I can never thank you enough, but you may 
be certain I will always have a good word to say for your magazine.” 

Frank A. E. Rogers, of Sturgis, Michigan, has this to say: “Through your 
magazine I have located my father. I am thankful to you through God. Words 
cannot express my sincere thanks. I will always purchase your magazine in 
preference to any other.” Mr. Rogers had not heard from his father since 1910. 

This is the way Ralph Broughman, of Ellendale, Delaware, helped another 
reader. “Through your Missing Department, I see that a son of John B. Watson is 
seeking his father and aunt, Annie Davis, who lived at Redden, Delaware. Please 
inform him that his father lives in Wildwood, New Jersey, and that his aunt 
is still living in Redden, Delaware. His uncle, John Watson, lives in Ellendale, 
Delaware, and has supposed this nephew to be dead. Your Missing Department 
is certainly a most useful one.” 

Here is another sample: “Please be advised that the aid given me through 
your valuable Missing Department has rendered me an invaluable service, that of 
finding my dear ones, namely, sister and brother. 

“In Toledo, Ohio, your magazine was picked up by a constant reader, who 
notified my sister and brother, whom he knew, of the notice in the Detective 
Story MaGazIne, and they wrote me at once. I cannot speak too highly of the 
wonderful results and pleasure it affords me to send you this testimonial and 
thanks for-your achievement. Herman Lilienthal, New York.” 

There are many, many other letters of this nature, that we would be glad to 
print, if space permitted. These are enough, however, to show you how fortunate 
we have been, and to urge you, should you need it, to take advantage of the 


Missing Department. : 
a) 


UCH tremendous interest is being taken in our Prize Story Contest, that we 
can assure you our promise for a constantly improving magezine will con- 
tinue to be fulfilled, and with a great big jump when we begin to print the 

prize stories and the others that the Contest will bring us in 1920. 
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LLOW us to call your particular attention to the fact that Miss Rice tells 
us that she has hundreds of letters from readers requesting a reading of 
their handwriting in the magazine. No names or addresses being on these 

letters, Miss Rice says that, owing to limited space—it would more than fill the 
magazine to do it—it will be a very, very long time before these letters can be 
answered, and she suggests that the writers of the letters send their names and 
addresses, together with a self-addressed stamped envelope, so that they may 
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reccive answers within a reasonable time. 
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“If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to knew the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
speciinens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 

SutrLtey.—People of your disposition are naturally shrewd, although luxuri- 
ant in tastes and inclined to be extravagant, if the opportunity offers. The clear- 
ness and accuracy of your mind is shown by the wide and even spaces between 
your words. Women like you are fitted for business, especially if dealing with 
exotic and unusual lines. 


M. H.—That extreme and meticulous consciensciousness, which is your chief 
characteristic, is the reason for your doubting your own honesty. Don’t you 
know it’s the dishonest who never doubt their probity, and vice versa? It’s one 
of the oddities of human nature. Anything useful? Why, my dear girl, anybody 
with your thrift and sincerity and attention to strictly your own business is being 
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useful as useful can be. I wish everybody tried to be useful in that way. The 
specimen which you inclose does not show a very interesting character. I think 
your appreciativeness is what is keeping up the friendship. Thanks for your kind 
words about Detective Story MAGAZINE. 


O. B.—Could you make your own living? Why not? You have a nature 
of hopefulness, and a mind which is fairly active. It is true your character 
is still lacking in courage and your will power could stand a lot of encouragement, 
but nothing would help those things like depending on yourself. I don’t like the 
writing of the girl. She is not exactly two-faced, but is without any high ideals; 
is extravagant, likes money too much, and is not unselfish. Not a very pleasant 
character, I must say. 


Mrs. E. K. H.—You are certainly a person of great patience and gentleness; 
and although I know nothing of your past, your handwriting shows having 
passed through so much evolution that I am sure your life has held many painful 
and yet ennobling experiences: The specimen which you wish me to analyze 
shows a character which is kind, but weak. The spiritual nature is not half as 
well developed as the personality probably suggests. 


TENNESSEE—You are just the sort of a person to have a strong regard for 
the wrong people because you possess almost none of the critical faculty. You 
are so swayed by your emotions, by your loves and friendships—for you have few 
hates—that your judgment about people isn’t worth much. Try to base your at- 
tachments hereafter on a long acquaintance, and on actual proof of friendship 
and disinterestedness on the part of the other fellow. The specimen is just a case 
in point. This is a person who, without really intending to do wrong, will always 
be a leech upon the patience, time, and goodness of others. 


G. B.—Well, you certainly are frank! Like gambling and betting, never can 
save any money, want to ride in an auto and can’t imagine that you oughtn’t to 
have high-priced clothes. Lots of us are like you, G. B. It’s not an uncommon 
disease, only most of us deny it, and that is worse. No, I don’t think getting 
married would make any difference, except that some woman would be made 
very unhappy, and probably you would be, too, since at present you can’t carry 
even the responsibility of your own support. Besides no man or woman has a 
right to shove off the burden of their own nature on another. Best thing you 
can do is to make an arrangement whereby you'll just have to save. Buy a house, 
for instance, on the installment plan, even if it’s only a small one. Then take 
your salary and cut it in two. Use half of it and pay the other half on the 
house the moment that your pay envelope comes into your hand. 


J. A. Sorners.—The fact that you use large letters but that they are placed 
closely together shows that your nature is a combination of the ambitious, the 
cautious, and the timid. Not timid physically, however. You are moderately af- 
fectionate, but not a person of intense emotions. Success for you would be 
greatly accelerated if you had a business partner who was all the things that 
you are not. 

Maymie B.—Your handwriting shows me that you are too emotional a person, 
by far. You need, I imagine, a lot of hard work and responsibility to pull you 
down into self-control. The specimen of your fourteen-year-old cousin’s writing 
shows that she has more firmness of character than most girls of her age. Your 
husband’s writing shows courage and a fair amount of ambition. Your chum’s 
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indicates good temper and a very kindly disposition. Your mother’s is the writing 
of a gentle, warm-hearted woman, with a generous appearing and friendly per- 
sonality. The Ensign’s specimen is marked by considerable impulsiveness and 
far more self-satisfaction than is quite pleasing to contemplate. 


C. L. McE.troy.—No I don’t think you are ready for any profession, my 
friend, when you can spell that with two f’s and can say that you had a “phrenolo- 
gist examination.” I can never repeat ofte nenough that an education in the use 
of your native tongue is the first and prime requisite for all professions. Just the 
same you really have a mind which would readily adapt itself to the intricacies 
of the law. So if you can put general education along with the reading of law 
I think you'd better do it. 


R. K. Antnony.—So your “signature is appended,” is it? Oh, really, my 
dear client, that sentence sounds just as the prime self-consciousness of your letter 
formations look. And you have so much good sense, and such a nice personality, 
really. What you need, glaringly, is to throw off all that affectation. Stop try- 
ing to be “nice,” and be real. You have lots of common sense. 


Maset A.—No I don’t think you are fitted to be a stenographer at all. You 
know yourself you hate the monotony of it. That little gay upward twist of 
your final strokes on words is indicative of that. At the same time you have 
the kind of talent which is highly valued in an office, and you would like it if it 
were to center around an interesting subject. Instead of working in a business 
office, why not try to get a position as secretary to a busy clergyman and settle- 
ment worker? Your personality would help there, too. Or to a librarian? 


G. C. B.—That “t” bar of yours, which is like a bow, shows me that you 
have conquered your own passions and emotions after a hard struggle, while the 
shape of your letters indicates reflectiveness and a marked individuality. It is 
very hard to point out definitely what people like you should do. “Executive po- 
sitions” is pretty vague, and yet is the best definition. In a word, people like 
you make good bosses. And, incidentally, you have’the hardest kind of a proposi- 
tion finding a job. But there you are! 
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STEP FORWARD IN TREATMENT OF WOMEN PRISONERS 
S soon as the necessary arrangements can be made, the New Jersey State 
Home for Girls at Trenton will become a clearing house for all female 
offenders in that State, where their various degrees of responsibility for their 
actions will be determined. The women who are sent there now are being 
examined physically and mentally, so that each inmate may be given the treat- 
ment most conducive to her becoming a good member of society, and one capable 
of making her own way honestly in the world. Those offenders who are found 
to be mentally defective are separated from the others, and are given special 
care, All spend part of their time in work outdoors. 











EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens threugh this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAs- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters wiil be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


a — = 

Crime Condiiions 
N optimist in search of a clinching argument that the world is growing better 
has but to persuade a police detective in any large city into a comparison 
between crime conditions now and those of a generation ago. But sta- 
tistics, you say, will prove that crime is on the increase. I question whether the 
number of crimes in proportion to pepulation has increased or whether the 
figures merely prove that more crimes are reported and greater publicity given 
them by means of our perfected news-gathering systems. Certainly the New 


York City of to-day shows a vast improvement in morality over the city of a 
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generation ago. 

Recently two bank messengers were robbed of twenty-five thousand dollars 
in broad day in a taxicab in downtown New York. The thieves were soon ap- 
prehended and the greater part of the loot recovered. The perpetrators were 


mere boys. It was the first essay in crime for several of them. Their methods, 
although daring, were crude. Yet the city rang with the cry of “crime wave.” A 
good many of the so-called “crime-waves” are not waves at all, but only the usual 
amount of crime to which some overzealous reformer directs the attention of 
the public. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
BOOKS ON CRIME. 

A. S. P.—Here is a course of reading on criminology which I think will help 
you: Mysteries of Police and Crime—3 vols., by Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Days of My Years, by Sir Melville McNaghtion, Chigf of the Criminal Investi- 
ion Department, Scotland Yard, 1889-19 5: Celebrated American Criminal 
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Cases, by Duke. Enemies of the U nderwork 1, by O'Sullivan. Book of Remark- 
able Criminals, and French Criminals of the Nineteenth Century, both by H. B. 
Irving, an English Criminologist. Books of Scoundrels, by Charles Whibley. 
Narratives of Remarkable Criminal Trials, by Fuerbach, a German criminal court 
judge. European Police Systems, by Raymond I ‘osdick. Studies in Red and 
Black, by Foster—Studies of English Criminals and Criminal Investigation, by 


Hans ( ie 





SEARCH WARRANTS. 
M. H. C—A search warrant is an order in writing, in the name of the 
people, signed by a magistrate, directed to a peace officer, commanding him to 
search for personal property and bring it before the magistrate. A search war- 
rant is issued when property is stolen or embezzled and is concealed, or when 
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property has been used to commit a felony and has been concealed, or when 
property is in the possession of a person who intends to use same to commit a 
public offense, or when he has delivered it to another person to conceal same. A 
search warrant must contain the facts tending to establish the grounds of the 
application, or probable cause for believing that they exist. 


BAD MONEY. 

H. W. S.—It is the duty of every government officer to destroy all counter- 
feit coins. If you ask a treasury department agent if a coin is good or bad, and 
he decides it is a counterfeit, he has the right to destroy it, before your eyes, as 
you state. 

EXEMPT FROM PUNISHMENT. 

W. C. P.—Ambassadors and other public ministers from foreign govern- 
ments accredited to the President or government of the United States and 
recognized according to the laws of the Unitied States, with their secretaries, 
messengers, families, and servants, are not liable to punishment, but are to be 
returned to their own country for trial and punishment. 


EVIDENCE. 

A. W.—Circumstantial evidence is evidence of facts and circumstances from 
which the existence of some particular fact is sought to be established. If a 
merchant testified that he sold the revolver to No. 1 with which No. 2 was 
shot, and the revolver was afterward found lying upon the ground by the side 
of No. 2, with one cartridge exploded, it would be circumstantial evidence that 
No. 1 shot No. 2. Cumulative evidence is evidence of the same character to the 
same point as evidence already given; it is a repetition of-evidence or adding 
to what has already been given. Back issues of this magazine contain more 
advice on the matter of circumstantial evidence. 


SOOO IONE 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


BRIGHT and enthusiastic member of our circle of puzzlists who gather 

every week under the lamp, has asked me why it is we have fewer transpo- 

sition ciphers than substitution ciphers. He says that he has more fun 
working out a message in a code of the former class than one of the latter, 
and wonders why it is that we have three or four substitution ciphers to every 
one of the transposition variety. 

By way of satisfying our cryptographer friend’s query, I’d say that the 
transposition ciphers in general use are far out-numbered by those of the 
substitution group. The transposition class is a more narrow field to draw 
from than the other, and generally a transposition cipher yields its secret far 
more readily than a substitution cipher. 

In order that the friends of the transposition cipher may not feel that their 
cipher rivals are forcing them into the background, I have selected one from 
Inspector Steele’s collection of cryptic gems. Remember those that we examined 
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some time ago—the rail-fence, and the up-one-column-down-the-next, and others ? 
Well, this one is on the same order, only 
3ut see for yourself what you can do with it. 

The history of the case in which the cipher was brought to light is this: 

The police were called to a select quarter of the city to investigate a murder. A 
man in his fifties, of the prosperous-business-man type, had been found with a 
paper cutter through his heart. He was a bachelor and lived alone. No clew 
as to who had committed the murder could be found until the police discovered 
the following on a slip of paper in a waste-paper basket: 
WIUTS SOUES ODAME SSNLN INAIU NOAOE TAOIM REHDG 
LOTUE NOAOE RSWTS UETON IYNDE BNPLO TEWNI EWEDW 
XRETW EEAON HYOHT ATSTH EDEUL TEILN SBMOP EJKOI 
LRFAD RSKCU YRYWC HDYAV DYKRO DNUEH RTS 

Inspector Steele worked it out, and by doing so he was able to identify 
the guilty man and bring him to justice. Can you make the cipher give up its 
secret message? See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 





If you counted thirty-five A’s in last week’s issue you answered the puzzle 
correctly. 





DRIVER DRUGGED AND BEATEN BY BANDITS 

HILE driving an express wagon through the streets of New York, Maurice 

Griffin was recently assaulted by four men, three of whom jumped from 
an automobile and, climbing onto the wagon, hit him over the head, dragged him 
into their car, and sped away. Griffin tried to call out, but one of his assailants 
put some acid into the driver’s mouth while the others beat him and chloroformed 
him. They carried him from the downtown street where the assault had been 
committed, to Forty-seventh Street and Tenth Avenue, where he was found, in 
a dazed condition, on the sidewalk, and taken to a hospital. 

His helper on the wagon, Harry McEwen, walked into the Beach Street 
police station at about the time Griffin was found uptown. He told the police 
that he, too, had been carried off in an automobile and later thrown out of it in 
Central Park. When questioned by detectives McEwen could give no satisfactory 
reason why he had not reported the holdup to an uptown police station instead 
of traveling all the way to Beach Street to tell of the robbery. 

For several hours McEwen was subjected to examination by the detectives 
and is said to have confessed his part in the crime. At any rate, the stolen 
packages, containing about twenty thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise, were 
found a short time afterward by the police, in the subcellar of a stable on West 
Forty-eighth Street. John Parker, a horseshoer, who had opposed the entrance 
of the police to the stable, was arrested with McEwen. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele= 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


When last heard of was 
She cormery lived with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn- 
sylvania, and is probably known by that name 
Her gr randfather secks information of her, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give 
him her present address. M. N. McGeary, "538 
Horner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


MAMIE, 
Indiana. 


cGEARY, 
in Peru, 


AGNER, FRANK. He was last heard from 
about nine years ago at Akron, Colorado, 
and was then talking about going to Denver. 
His father is very anxious to hear from him and 
will be most grateful to any one who will give 
him information that will lead to his communi- 
eating with him. JuLIUS WAGNER, 623 Taylor 
Avenue, N. 8., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


EMPLAR, WALTER CHARLES. Twenty- 
three years old. He has dark hair and 
eyes and is five feet six inches tall. His nose 
and one front tooth are broken, and the letters, 
W. C. T. are tattooed on his left arm. He served 
in the navy during the war on the U. 8. S. &t@. 
Louis. The pictures of his mother and his sweet- 
heart were found on the dead body of a man 
about sixty years old at Richmond. His mother 
is heartbroken at his disappearance, and will be 
thankful to any one who can tell her if he is 
alive, and will help her to find him. Mrs. At- 
BURTA TEMPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
seach, California. 


KLEINERMAN, MAX, who left home Janu- 

ary 19, 19. He is thirteen years of age, 
feet ten inches tall, and weighs 
He has black hair and eyes, 
black mole on his left jaw. Information 
him will be greatly appreciated by his 
mother, who is he arthechen over his disappear- 
ance. She offers a reward of twenty-five dollars 
to any one who will find him. Mrs. L. KLEINER- 
MAN, 940 Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 


four 
pounds. 


about 
ninety 
and a 
about 


TRAV ER, ERNEST A.—We want to hear from 

you. You cannot imagine how much worry 
and sorrow you are causing your parents. Write 
to your father. CHARLES R. TRAVER, Rhine- 


beck, New York, 


BENNETT, WALTER E. Twenty-six years of 


age, five feet eight inches in height, 
weighs about one hundred and _ forty-three 
pounds, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, light 
complexion, and wears glasses. Good news 


Any one knowing his present ad- 


awaits him. 
sent it to this magazine. 


dress please 


CORA, who used to live in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and 
was last heard of in October, 1917. She has two 

sons in the United States navy. Her brother 

will be thankful for any information that may 
lead to communication with Address 

HeNrY Brooks, care of Chief of Police, Billings, 

Montana. 


URNER, MRS. 
Denver Avenue, 


ACOBS, CLARA.—She left home when a young 
girl, married Frank Fleming, and was 
widowed several years iater. She also lost her 
three-year-old son Willie about the same time. 
The last letter received from her was in March, 


1906. She has fair hair, gray eyes, and is of 
medium build. Her family is very anxious to 
have news of her, and will appreciate any in- 
formation that will help them in their quest. 
Please write to Mrs. JAMES H. CLARKE, Im- 
perial Block, Suite One, Fifth Avenue, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, 
W W. WILSON. Last heard of in Racine, 
* Wisconsin. Please write P. 30% 452, 





nnessee, and plan to meet your 
Michigan, 


Jacksonville, Te 
old pal in Flint, 


SMITH, 


ALEXANDER JULIUS Age twenty- 


two years, height five feet ten inches, weight 
one hundred and seventy-two pounds, hazel eyes, 
brown hair, fair e mplexion, a scar in the center 


of forehead. He enlisted in the French army 
on September 30, 1914, and when last heard of 
was recovering from the effects of illness caused 
by mustard gas. He was often called “Colt Al,” 
as he was an exceptionally good shot with a Colt 
automatic. He was born in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Please send any information regarding him to 
his comrade, CHARLES LEE WATKINS, 536 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 








CLARA 


NFORMATION WANTED of MRS 
of George 


CONKLIN, or CONKIN, daughter 







Brody, who was also known as George Jones. 
Her mother’s maiden name w Nutting. She 
lived at one time in Detroit, higan, 





New York City, and when last heard frou 
in Paim Beach, Florida. Any _ informati 
to her present whereabouts will be receiv 
great kindness by M. KE. JONES, care 
inagazine, 


PRYOR, GEORGE 0.—H last seen in St. 

Joseph, Missouri, in A l, 1g Any one 
knowing his address will confer a favor by com- 
municating with J. A. Sullivan, 5408 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas Missouri, 















write. I am 
" 


LMER, P. C.—Please come or : 
Your lonely 


— very ill, and greatly troubled. 


MOWARD DEWITT 

goes by the name of John Stone. 
years old, tall and slender, weighs 
hundred and forty pounds, and is 
of complexion, with large, light-biue eyes. 
two front upper teeth missing. Ue left home one 
Sunday afternoon in June, to be absent only two 
hours, and no trace of him has been seen since. 
His wife is very ill, and his three small chil- 
dren are in need of his care. Any one who 
ean give information about him will confer a 
great favor by wriiing to his wife, care of this 
magazine, 


sono. sometimes 








Mertiver, HIRAM T.—I have tried very 

hard to find you ever si you left. When 
wrote to me you did not give an address. 
If any one who sees this knows “his whereabouts 
and will write to me, the favor will be greatly 
appreciated. Any news of him will be wek ome 
to his niece, Miss BsaTRICE COONEY, Egg Har- 


bor, New Jersey. 


ALLEN, GRACE.—Please write. Your friends 
are W rrried. Are you still with Reuben and 


Cherry? Mac. 








you 





IT AUBACH, TOM, who resided at Montgomery 
aad oe San Antonio, Texas. Ile is seven- 
: years of age, five feet seven inches tall, and 
boy seout. He may be in New York. Any 
rmation will b+ thankfully received by HeEr- 
Iinrskowi?TZ, 303 Texas Street, El Paso, 









[NFOR {IMATION WANTED to the where- 






abouts of my mother, w maiden name 
vas AGNES BETTS. At the birth, in 
1887, she was living with parents, 
whose name = Wooster. Dear pn i 
see this, ple write to your lonesome 


Weenie r 


AE vony “you so much. Grandima 


for she 
ETHEL, care of this magazine. 


is dead. 


back at once. Every- 


- ENRY.—Pilease come 
right M. V. L.—M. O. 


thing will. be ail 


fi a + ICK, WILL.—If he answers this he will 
hear of some information that will prove 
ible to him, and he is asked to send his 


ss to this magazine. 


R Icule, A. T7.—Please come to your 
write to her at once iler mis 

of duty to Mabel and me eC! 

son, so do not fail to act without delay. L. F. Cc, 


MARTIN, JUDSON F.. who was last 
on At : 25, 1918, when he was 
Developing Battalion, 








is affecting 








Company C, Sixth ip 
Grant, Illinois. Hlis letters were mi d, 
and were received by his family ten iths 
after date of writing. If any one knows where 





that will 


he enlisted, or h any information 
will con- 


lead to communication with him, they 
tribute to his happiness, and will do a t 
kindness by writing to his sister, XD M. 





care of this magazine. 
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who married Lena Thoma- 
1903, at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Hattie Steele, in Colorado City 
would like to hear from him or his 
have important news for them. Mrs. ! 
INoLy, 515 East Ninth Street, Kansas Cit 
souri 


AL sGUR, HENRY M., 
son in 1902 or 












RT, who was stationed at 
ille, —— Carolina 
har rom that 





vim thing E ae 2 
old, and has light hair 
lres mead send it 





Any one knowing i 
Li., care of this mas 








SUSU 


sometimes called Edward 
orn in the State of 
sailor. Any 

communicate 
POLL aRD, 
and Olney 


LI ARD, EDWARD, 

1 son, who was 
and was formerly a 

his whereabouts plea 
with his sister, Mrs. H. H. 
Apartments, Colonial Avenue 
Norfolk, Virgir 


LA Mil 


present 











RT, WILLIAM.—<Any one knowing his 
: address please send it to the Mis 
ing Department of Derscrive SToryY MAGAZINE. 





who left Texas when he 


WIITE, REUBEN, ft Yexs 

was about twelve years of age, lis sister 
and his niece would be xlad to hear from him. 
Mrs. Berrie RUSSELL, 309 Avenue D, Miami, 
Florida. 


CAMP BELL, W. D., who was last heard of in 

Nashville, Tennessee, is requested to write 
to Mrs. H. C. M., 509 Street, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, who has for him that it 
will be to his benefit to know. 











ONNER, JONIN FRANZ, who was working at 
the Dupont Powder Works, Carney’s Point, 

New Jerse y. when last heard of. Any informa- 
tion r ; will be gratefully appre- 
ciated DONALD, 809 Government 





by 











Street, Mobile, 
H! INRICH, JOSEPH, whose maiden 
mime was M. MATHILDA BRAUN, and 
who was marri Emanuel Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, » Reverend Carl J. Hahne, in Ma 
181. H > the time of her mari 
was in 3 uis Iler mother’s ms , 
nam was Any one knowing 
her or her } ents plea se communic ate with her 
Caughter, ites. D -ERRY, 1512 Michigan 
Street loledo, Ohio. 
H®’ T. FRANK UL.—Age twenty-six, five 
‘nor eight inches tall, and weishs 
about “on hundred and sixty-five pounds. Ile 
7 } » 






at uver some thre 
was discharged from the 
was a member of the 
158th, 12th Platoon, 1 
Company. His regime: 
In 1916 he married Je: 
whose father was a 





year ago 
Canadian 
of Connaugh 
number 
number was 6461 
Sutherlar of Vancouver, 
comrade in the army. His mother and sister are 
very much worried about him. and will be 
thankful for any information regarding him. 

MABEL CoppBRBURG, 856 Willamette Bo 
Portland, Oregon. 











P Last in Western States. If 
ou are near Detroit, please 
writ A. B 


information regarding the parents 
s of a boy born on the 27th of 
adopted in May of the same 
Mrs. S. F. Lawrence, of Day- 


Warten. 


relativ 





ton, k him from St. Joseph's 
Orp! mminsville, Ohio. He w 
ebristenced and wus returned to the instit 





tion in 1909, and remained there for abou 
months. nportant news for the 
tives of tl y. if they can be found, and ai 
assistance given in the matter will be sincerely 
appreciated. Please write to Joun B. Lurz, care 
of DerecrivE Srory MAGAZINE. 




















HITE, BOB Q.—His half brother saw him 

last in East St. Louis, in 1903, and would 

like to hear from him. Write to me, Bob. J. B. 
Tower, Hansford, Texas. 


EDHURST, CHARLES, who was last heard 

of at Redfield, South Dakota. If any one 

knows where he is, or can tell anything about 

his condition, please write to D. C. VIckKARD, 

Muirdale Sanatorium, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 


IMMIE . a brakeman in January, 1914, 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 





Oklahoma, to Mangum. Last name believed to be 

Ogden, or Onsley. Please communicate with 

Missing Department. 

STRADWICK, LILLIAN, formerly of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and last heard of at Cleve- 

land, Ohio, in October, 1918. Good news awaits 


her if she will please write to Mr. C. J. STRAD- 
WICK, 454 Herkemer Street, Hamilton, Ontario; 
Canada. 
You NG, MRS. MAY.—We have information for 
you regarding Mrs. Mattie Thompson, and 
as mail sent to you at Bisbee, Arizona, has been 
returned to us, we would ask you to send us 
another address. 


OES, ALICE.—She was last heard of in San 

José, California. Any one knowing her pres- 

ent address please write me. RUSSELL ZANONR, 
1581 Bardstown Road, Louisville, Kentucky. 


MBROSE, BELLE AND  GEORGE.—Your 
daughter Constance was left by her mother 
at the Children’s Home and Aid Society in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and was adopted by Clayton R. 
Lewis some eighteen years ago. Any one having 
information regarding either of these persons 
will —_, a great favor by writing to their 
daughter, P. L. L., care of this magazine. 


STEWAR’ lr, LOUIS, thirty years of age, weighs 

about one hundred and forty pounds, and 
has light hair and complexion. When last seen 
he was boarding a train from Anderson, Indiana, 
for Greenville, Ohio, in December, 1918. Louis, 
my boy, please come back to your old friend 
“Cappie.” Do you remember the old Arena? 


Write to C, A, C., 1818 Ohio Avenue, Anderson, 
Indiana. 
IVES, DORA.—yYour father is very ill as a 


result of your absence. Please call to see 
him as soon as possible, and relieve his anxiety. 
E. R. 


BY RNE, WILLIAM.—Why do you not write? 
I answered your letter, but have received no 
reply. 10622 Dupont Avenue, Ohio. 


EWIS, ALLAN H., who was last heard from 

in Troy, New York, in 1915. He is short 

and dark, with curly hair and brown cyes, and 

is an excellent talker. Allan, communicate with 

your old buddie, R. G. R. I have something of 

importance to tell you. Write me care of this 
magazine. 


} ALL, GEORGE.—He has dark hair and eyes, 

and is about five feet nine inches tall. 
When last heard from he was in Philadelphia, 
but is supposed to have gone later to McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania. He is a_ railroad man, 
and a brakeman. Any one knowing bis address 
please write to Mrs. Le_ta Draper, 305 West 
Grove Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 


More HY, JOHN AND WILLIAM.—They 

were born on First Avenue and Seventy- 
third Street, New York City; John in 1878 and 
William in 1882. ‘Their mother, whose maiden 
name was Mary Fitzmartin, died in 1884. They 
have not been heard from for about sixteen years, 
Their father will be most grateful for any news 
of them, and any one knowing their present 


Cleveland, 





whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to 
him. 
Ilome, Los 


Box 316, National Military 
California. 


JOHN Murpuy, 
Angeles, 


Headquarters Chat 
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ATTENTION. —If any soldier familiar with the 

-ircumstances surrounding the death of PRI- 
VATE ALBERT PATRICK, of Company L, Eight- 
eenth Infantry, First Division, A. FE. F., who was 
killed in action, July 18 to 23, 1918, will write 
P. O. Box 283, Des Moines, “Towa, in regard to 
same, the favor will be very much appreciated 
by his father, 

DWARDS, GILBERT B., thirty-six years old, 
=~ five feet nine inches tall, weight about two 
hundred and twenty pounds, black hair tinged 
with gray, and blue eyes. Teeth not very good. 
He worked as railroad man, and was last heard 
of in Nashville, Tennessee, in November, 1918. 
His mother is very ill, and wants him to come 
home. If any one who knows him will please 
call his attention to this, or write to his brother, 
their kindness will be greatly appreciated. 
CHARLES W, EDWARDS, 910° Garden Street, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 


NOOK, GEORGE.—When last heard of he was 
living in Merchantville, Pennsylvania, or in 
Camden New Jersey. Any one who can give 
information concerning him, please write to M, 
H. P., care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 






ALLACE, WALTER J.—The last two places 
that he was heard from were Butte and 
sillings, Montana. He is a sign painter. Any 
information regarding him will be gratefully 
received by STANLEY CZARNECKI, 585 East Fort 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





ELIM.—Do you remember the G. Flats, and 
the pal you called Bub? I hear from Dick, 
Write me in care of this Magazine. B. UV. B, 


AVIS, MRS, GEORGE.—We have a letter for 

JOE from his mother. Please send us your 

address so that we may forward it as soon as 
possible. 


HANSON, 


in Louisville, 


HENRY A.—He was last heard from 
Kentucky, and is supposed to 
have gone to New York City. Occupation, soda 
dispenser home, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Height about a feet teu inches, light hair and 
complexion. eight one hundred and_ fifty 
pounds. Any information will be appreciated by 
GEORGE McNULT 22 Burt Avenue, Auburn, 
New York. 


ONES, MICHAEL.—We have received a let- 
ter in regard to your notice for Mr, Ralph 
Jones, and as letters sent to Fort Madison have 
been returned, we would ask you to send us your 
present address. 


DRAPER, GEORGE LUCIOS, who lived at 

641 Twenty-second Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and who has not been heard from since 
October, 1918 any one knowing his present 
whereabouts will write to me, the information 
will be greatly appreciated. E. M. McGrecor, 
852 Sierra Street, Reno, Nevada. 


WILLIAMS. MRS. NELLIE, who was last 

heard of in Murray City, Ohio. An old 
friend would like to hear from her, and renew 
the friendship. Any information will be gladly 
received by G. W. Drescuer, R. D. No. 2, Jee 
romeville, Chio. 


of San Antonio, Texas, 


ILL, your old pal f 
from you. G. R., care 


would like to hear 
of this Magazine. 
THOMAS WESLEY.—He is about 

years old, fair, and of rather 
He is a carpenter and worked for 
Company in Pittsburgh, who have 
He was last heard of in Cleve- 


ACKSON, 
forty-eight 
heavy build. 
the Kreusler 
no trace of him. 


land, Ohio, in 1915, since when all trace of him 
has been lost. He was a member of Local Union 
No. 11, Cleveland. Any information regard- 


ing him will be gratefully received by A, 8. 
BaxtTer, 2511 German Street, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
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AFFERTY, DANIEL, who was born in Canada 

val about 1861, and left there for the United 
States about 1883. He was last heard of in 
Sentecky. I would like to hear from his people 
in Canada, or from any one who has met him, 
or who knows where he is at the present time, 
Please address 4-18, care of this mayazine. 


G \LLAGHE R, 


fAictoen 
twenty ye 
tie, Mary, 
ious to hear 


PA‘i went 


K, who 
barre, 
children, 
and Iielen. is sister i r) 
from him, and will be yvratef 
any one who can give her information regar 
him or his children. Mrs. VParraick M¢ 
Pleasant Street, Wynd Moore, Pennsylvania 


from 
1 


ars ag 


who at one time lived 
Angeles, Cali 
ite any =  in- 
descendant and 


V ILSON, |! S. L. M., 

at 570 Sierra Street, Los 
fornia. { will greatly apprec 
formation about her, or her 4 
would be glad to know their present whereabouts, 
Please address GR! WILSON, Machinery Di- 
vision, . S. Naval Station, Cavite, Philippine 
Islands, 


i KR. 
S 
5S 


SCOTT, MRS. IDA, I 222 or 24 
McGee Street, f Missouri, some 
years ago. She m-up son. <Any 
knowing her present would 

t favor by writing care 

STorRY MAGAZINE. 
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“$1,000 Saved!” 


Our savings had passed the $1,000 mark! 


“Last night I came home with great news! 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most important money 
you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foundation for success in life. And 
I remember how remote and impossible it seemed then to have such a sum of money. 

“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us going. It went 
on that way for several years. Then one day I woke up! I — I was not “getting ahead 


simply because I had never learned to do anything in particular. 
important promotion was to be made, I was passed by. | 
vest an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and arranged |} 

for a course that would give me special training for our business. | 


“I can’t understand why I had never realized before 
that this was the thing to do. Why, in a few months I 
had a whole new vision of my w ork! The general man- 
aver was about the first tonotethe change. An opening 
came and he gave me my first real chance—with an 
increase. A little later another promotion came with 
enough money to save $25 a month. Then another in- 
crease-I could put aside $50 each pay day. So it went. 

“Today Iam manager of my department—with two in- 
creases this year. We havea thousand dollars saved! 
And this is only the beginning. We are planning now 
for a home of our own. There will be new comforts for 
Rose, little enjoyments we have had to deny ourselves 
upto now. And there is a real future ahead with more 
money than I used to dare to dream that I could make. 
What wonderful hours they are—those hours after 
supper!” 

For 28 years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men and women everywhere to win 
promotion, to earn more money, to have happy, prosper- 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead. 

More than two million have taken the up road with 
I. C. 5. help. Over 100,000 are now turning their spare 
time to profit. Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t 
it about time for you to find out what the I. C. S. can do 
for you? 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
of your choice, you can have the kind of a salary that 
will make possible money in the bank, a home of your 
own, the comforts and luxuries you would like your 
family to have. No matter what your age, your occupa- 
tion or your means—you can doit! 

All we ask is a chance to prove it—without obligation 
on your part or a penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? 
Then mark and mail this coupon. 


As a result whenever an 
I made up my mind right then to in- 








eae cee TEAR OUT HER Cee ee ee: 


U"NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


X 3005-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, ... obligating me, how I can gualty for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before whichI mar 
JELECTRICAL ENGINEFR OSs. | ALESMANSHIP 
OElectric L ightingand Railways 9) ADVERTISING 
Slectric Wiring Window Trimmer 
_) Telegraph Engineer L)Show Card Writer 
“Telephone Work _JSign Painter 
_) MECHANICAL ENGINEFR Railroad Trainman 
}Mechanical Draftsman LLLU STR ATING 
|)Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
it Toolmaker S| BOOKKEEPER 
Engine Operating J Stenographer and Typist 
E NGIN JjCert, Public Accountant 
urveying a Ma apping | TRAFFIC MANAGER 
)MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Bho ay Accountant 
)STATIONARY ENGINEER Somme rcial Law 
& OOD ENGLISH 
} Teacher 
|JCommon School Subjects 
LJ Mathematics 
Oc IVIL SERVICE 
jRailway Ma 


Seror 


O01 


f) Contractor and Builder 
by Archite ctural Draftsman 
(Concrete Builder il Clerk 
()Structurs al Engineer Sau rOMORILE OPERATING 
C) PLUMBING AND HE ATING a Auto age 
(Sheet Metal Worker LJ Navigation D Spanish 
[Textile Overseer or Supt, [AGRICULTURE . French 

[CHEMIST CJ Poultry Raising 8( Itallan 
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Present 
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Street 
and No 
 — 7 State se 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schvols, Muntreal, Canada 
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Send the Coupon 


No.7A1410 -well S end you No.7A1504 | 


This solid gold soli- This solid gold ring is 
shaped and finished by 


s 
taire is the most pop- . 
ular ladies’ ring in the 5 E ine 
world. Beautifully fin- Teliosakie rine a 
ished, the essence of / be made. Itis set with 
good taste, Setting is - a brilliant Lachnite 


a flashing Lachnite : ve i 
ven yeighing about rua a 
carat. 
: Price. $18.75 
Deposit 4.75 
Monthly. . 2.50 











Monthly... 2.50 


END NO MONEY. Justsend us your name and address and 
we will send you, prepaid, on approval, a genuine Lachnite Gem mounted 
in a solid gold ring. Wear it ten full days. These sparkling gems have the eternal 
fire of diamonds. Their brilliance and hardness are guaranteed forever. We wish you to 
select a ring from this advertisement and wear it 10 fulldays at our expense. Then, tf you 
can tell it from a diamond, send it back. 100,000 people are now wearing brilliant 
Lachnite Gems. These people have proved they could not tell Lachnites from diamonds, 


Pay As You Wish 


When the ring comes just make the first small deposit ($4.75) with the postman. Thisis 
only adeposit. It is not a payment. The money is still yours. Put the ring on your finger 
and wear it everywhere you go for 10 full days. Then, if you decide to keep it, pay the 
balance at the rate of $2.50 a month without interest. But if, during the trial, you decide 
to send the Lachnite back, your deposit will be refunded instantly. You run no risk 














- 
aroldLachmanCo. %, 

North Michigan Avenue a 
>pt. 1837 Chicago, tll. 


ind me prepaid Ladies 
When 


in the coupon. Write the number of the ring. Be sure to send 
us your finger size. Cut a strip of paper that will just meet around the 
middle knuckle of your ring finger. Be sure to send this strip. Sen 
the coupon now for a Lachnite on 10 days’ free trial. Act AT ONCEE 
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